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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author, having had during the summer a long- 
continued attack of gout, which for a time disabled his 
right hand, has been compelled to adopt a conciseness of 
expression for which he ought perhaps to apologise. He 
hopes, however, that conciseness may not be found neces- 
sarily to involve obscurity. In any case, as the ' Charge ' 
herein examined was the first attempt, known to him, on 
the part of an AngHcan Bishop openly to teach the pecu- 
liar principles of the Faith and Worship of the Church of 
Kome, it became his duty to give to it immediately the 
best answer in his power. 

September 1867. 
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4 THE PASSOVER. 

assist in the sacrifice, though the sprinkUng of the blood 
upon the altar, wliich was the principal sacrificial act, 
was reserved for the priest only. 

On the same fourteenth day they put away leaven from 
their houses, and continued to eat unleavened bread for 
seven days, under pain of being cut off from Israel : ^ the 
reason of this latter ordinance being that they left Egypt 
in haste, so that there was not time to prepare leaven ; 
and one reason for continuing the regulation for a week 
might be, that God designed to distinguish the seventh 
feast day by a second miraculous deliverance of His peo- 
ple, and destruction of their enemies, like to the former : 
and probably this last day was made thenceforward to 
Israel the origin of their future Sabbaths, in which they 
were to remember, not only as before, God's creation of 
the world, but also His redemption of themselves fi:om 
bondage on the twenty-first, as on the fourteenth, of this 
month Abib, or Nisan.^ 

With respect to the day of beginning the feast at the 
time of the Crucifixion, a diflSculty has arisen firom two 
passages in the New Testament, which at first sight seem 
to intimate that Jesus ate the Passover on a different day 
from the Jews in general : for we know that His disciples 
prepared the Passover on Thursday in Pasaion-week, while 
we are told by St. John that the day of the Crucifixion, 
or Friday, was the ' preparation for the Passover,' and 
that, on this latter day, the Jews ' went not into the 
judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they 
might eat the Passover.'^ 

The rule, however, for kiUing the lamb on the fourteenth 
day was absolute ;^ and Jesus was never accused then, nor 
His religion afterwards, by the Jews for its supposed 
violation. The two statements of St. John also admit this 

» Exod. xiL 16, 18, 19. » Deut v. 15. 

' John xbt. 14 5 xviii. 28. * Exod. xii. 6, 
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very simple solution, that the sacrifices and peace offerings 
of the fifteenth and other days of the feast, made of ' the 
herd,' were, as well as the lamb sacrificed on the fourteenth 
day, called in Scripture ' the Passover :' ^ and, accordingly, 
Hezekiah and his princes are said to give the congregation, 
in order to keep a solemn Passover, 2,000 ' bullocks,' and 
17,000 sheep; and Josiah gave to the people, * for the 
Passover offerings,' not only 30,000 lambs and kids to 
make provision for the fourteenth day, but ' 3,000 bul- 
locks ' also for the sacrifices and peace offerings to be 
eaten on the subsequent days of the feast ; ^ and particu- 
larly on the fifteenth day of the month, which was called 
' the feast of unleavened bread,' and was a day to be kept 
as a Sabbath.^ And thus the difficulty disappears, without 
supposing, as some have done, either that our Lord anti- 
cipated the time of the Jewish Passover, or that the Jews 
mentioned by John postponed their Passover in opposition 
to a most inviolable law of their religion. If, indeed, our 
Lord and the Jews had really thus differed, the only ex- 
planation would be, that the Sanhedrim decreed that on 
that year the Passover should be kept one day too late ; 
owing to the erring testimony of the appointed witnesses, 
whose duty it was to report to the senate their observa- 
tions of the moon in the month Abib. 

There were some ceremonies peculiar to the first 
Passover preparatory to their flight from Egypt, which 
were not permanent parts of the divine institution : such 
as to strike the blood upon the side posts and upper door 
post of their houses; and to eat the lamb with loins 
girded and staff in hand ; and not to go out of their 
houses till the morning : but other rules were immutable : 
such as, that the lamb should be slain on the fourteenth 
day of the first month ; and that not a bone of it should be 

' Deut. xvi. 2. '2 Chron. xxx. 24; xxxv. 7. • Lev. xxiii.-6, 7, 
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broken; and that it should be eaten with unleavened 
bread and with bitter herbs ; and that either none of it 
should remain until the morning, or that the remainders 
should be burnt :^ the reason for this latter regulation 
possibly being to prevent the religious worship of the 
material substance of the Sacrament, or of God supposed 
to be in, with, or imder it, by a people who, by their 
worship of Jehovah through or in the golden calf within 
a few months after their deUverance,^ and subsequently 
by their worship of the brazen serpent, a visible means of 
divine mercy like the Paschal lamb, exemplified that 
natural inclination of man to idolatry, which could never 
be at once satisfied and corrected but by the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. 

It was also an unchangeable rule, that at the Passover 
the heads of families should explain to their children the 
meaning of this service : and in addition to the explana- 
tion commanded* and given about the beginning of the 
feast, it was their usage to repeat, and enlai^e upon, the 
confession of the man offering the basket of first-fruits.* 

The place also of slaying the lamb was to be always 
that which God would choose ;^ and this after the reign 
of Solomon was to be in the court of the Temple, and 
near the altar of Sacrifices. 

Beside these divine regulations, which were immutable, 
other ceremonies and traditions were gradually introduced 
by the Jewish Church, and were observed generally in 
our Lord's time. Thus it was usual for each guest to 
drink at the Passover four cups of wine ; and over the 
first cup, which commenced the feast, the master,, or 
principal person of the company, said, * Blessed be thou, 
Lord, who hast created the fruit of the vine.'^ Then 
a loaf or cake of unleavened bread was distributed 

» Exod. xii. 6, 8-10, 15. « Exod. xxxii. 4-6. » Exod. xii. 27. 

* Deut xxTi. 6-11. » Deut. xvi. 2. • Lightfoot. 
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amongst the company, the master saying, ' This is " the 
bread of affliction," which our fathers ate in the land of 
affliction ' — a phrase taken from Deut. xvi. 3 — and of 
this bread they ate not less than an olive. Then an 
equal portion of the lamb was eaten, accompanied * with 
bitter herbs,' to remind them of ' their lives bitter with 
hard bondage ' in Egypt ; ^ and then appears to have 
been given the catechetical instruction prescribed by the 
Law. ^ A thick sauce also, called charoseth, was intro- 
duced, to remind them of the clay from which their 
fathers were compelled to make bricks ; and into this 
sauce Christ appears to have dipped the sop which he 
gave to Judas. Then, after a second cup of wine, and a 
further partaking of the lamb and the bread, the supper 
was concluded : and then was introduced the third cup, 
called ' the cup of blessing,' over which the master regu- 
larly blessed, or gave thanks, after meat to God : and it 
was over this third ' cup of blessing,' after supper, that 
Jesus gave thanks, and made the cup a part of the new 
Sacrament.^ 

The fourth or final cup was called ' the cup of the 
Hallel ; ' because they finished over it the saying or singing 
of the Hallel, which consisted of six Psalms, from the 
113th to the 118th both inclusive, part of which they 
repeated in the middle of the banquet, and part they re- 
served to the end :* and the concluding part of this Hallel 
was not improbably the ^Hymn' which Jesus and the 
Apostles sang after the Paschal feast, before they went out 
into the mount of Olives.^ 

Such was the Eitual of the Passover when it was eaten 
by Jesus and the Twelve. I say twelve because, though 
it has been doubted whether Judas was present at our 

1 Exod. i. 14. 2 Exod. xii. 25, 26. 

» Matt. xxvi. 27, 28 ; Luk^s xxii. 20 ; 1 Cor. x. 16. 
* Lightfoot. * Matt. xxvi. 30. 
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Lord's last Passover, or first Eucharist, the Evangelist 
seems to say very clearly that he was present at both.^ 

The Sacrament we have been considering, and which 
in the Church of the Old Testament was made generally 
necessary to salvation,*^ was at once commemorative and 
typical. The bitter herbs commemorated, as before 
stated, the bitter lives of their fathers when in bondage : 
the lamb was in remembrance of God's passing over 
them when he saw their doors sprinkled with the blood ; 
and the unleavened bread reminded them of their fathers' 
hasty escape, or of God's prompt redemption of his 
people, from bondage. 

The lamb, which was to be * without blemish,' also 
typified the Lamb of God,® who was sacrificed during the 
feast, ' between the evenings ; ' and at Jerusalem, where 
the Paschal lamb was slain ; and with the merciful design 
that God would pass over believers groaning under the 
bondage of sin : and as Israel * kept the Passover and the 
sprinkling of blood ' by faith,* so still are the Israel of 
God by faith to sprinkle the door of their hearts with 
the blood of the Lamb,^ and by the same faith also to 
' open the door ' and admit * the Lamb that was slain ; ' 
who by dying * overcame, and is set down with the 
Father in His throne,' and who will grant to them to sit 
and to sup with Him.^ 

On the day following our Lord's last P^sover, or the 
fifteenth day of the iponth, the Jews always sacrificed for 
peace offerings their large cattle — also called ' the Pass- 
over' ^ — and on that day they crucified Jesus. On the 
sixteenth day of Abib, being a Sabbatical day, when no 
servile work could be done, and which is therefore also 
called Hhe Sabbath,'® the priest regularly waved the first- 

> Luke xxii. 21. « Exod. xii. 15. 

« 1 Peter i. 19 ; Exod. xii. 5 ; John xix. 36 ; 1 Cor. v. 7. 

* Ileb. IX. 28 ; xii. 24. * 1 Peter i. 2 ; Heb. xii. 24. 

e Rev. iii. 20, 21. ' Dent. xvi. 2. « l^v. xxiii. 11. 
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fruits ; and as that sixteenth day immediately following 
the Crucifixion was itself a Sabbath, therefore ' that Sab- 
bath-day was a high day.'^ Finally, reckoning from the 
morrow after this latter Sabbath, seven Sabbaths were to 
be complete ; and on the morrow after the seventh Sab- 
bath, being the fiftieth day, and the first day of the week, 
' the day of Pentecost was fully come:'^ and then Christ's 
work for man's salvation was in its most essential parti- 
culars completed, and its chief types were then fulfilled. 

* John xix. 31. ' Lev. xxiii. 15, 16 j Acts ii. 1. 
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CHAPTER n. 



ON THE INSTITUTION OF A NEW SACRAMENT, AND ITS ANALOGY 
TO THE PASSOVER. — THE EUCHARIST A SIGN OF GRACE. 

' Take, eat j this is my body.' — Matt, xxvi. 28. 

To see at a glance the scriptural account of the New 
Sacrament ordained by Christ in place of the Passover, 
which, with every other bloody rite, was to be ended by 
the Great Sacrifice which it prefigured, we may put in 
parallel columns the corresponding passages in the first 
two Gospels, and also in the Gospel of St. Luke, and the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians : marking the chief dif- 
ferences in each pair of parallels in italics. Thus : — 

The narrative in Matt. xxvi. And in Mark xiv. 22-25, 
26-30, is— is— 



26 And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed 
it, and brake it, and gave it to 
the disciples, and said. Take, 
eat ; this is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave it to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of 
it; 

28 For this is my blood of 
the new testament, which is 
shed for many /or the remis- 
sion of sins. 



22 And as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it, and gave to them, 
and said. Take, eat : this is my 
body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them : and they all 
drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them. 
This is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for 
many. 
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29 But I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of iJiis 
fruit of the vine, until that day 
T^hen I drink it new with you 
in my Father's kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung 
an hymn, they went out into 
the mount of Olives. 



25 Verily I say unto you, 
I will drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day 
that I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God. 



The history in Luke xxii. And in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, 
19, 20, is— is— 



19 And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and 
gave unto them, saying. This 
is my body, which is given for 
you : this do in remembrance 
of me. 

20 Likewise also the cup 
after supper, saying. This cup 
is the new testament in my 
blood which is shed for you. 



23 For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you. That the Lord Jesiis, 
the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread : 

24 And when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this 
do in remembrance of me. 

25 After the same manner also 
he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood: 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
ity in remembrance of me. 



Thus, with respect to the cup, Matthew tells us more 
of the Lord's words, and Mark more of the Apostles' 
action ; and in Matthew, Christ is reported as saying 
* this firuit,' and in Mark, ' the fruit ; ' while Luke and Paul 
interchange the words * given ' and * broken ' respecting 
the Lord's body ; and respecting the cup, each of them 
introduces some of His words omitted by the other : all 
of which verbal differences may be reconciled by sup- 
posing that He first used one expression, and then added 
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another to explain it. So that, by putting the four nar- 
ratives together, we know sufficiently everything that 
was said and done on this important occasion. 

Such is the scriptural account of * the Lord's Supper ; ' ^ 
so called, apparently, because it was instituted at the 
Paschal supper, for which Sacrament it was to be there- 
after substituted. 

As a Sacrament, it is, by a definition in which Christian 
Churches generally agree, an outward sign — as well as a 
means and pledge — of an inward grace given to them.*^ 
And here the outward x sign consists of bread and wine, 
and of certain actions, both of the minister and disciples 
respecting them. 

Under the dispensation of the Old Testament, in the 
Sacraments of Circumcision and the Passover, there was 
bloodshedding : but such ordinances were but * a shadow 
of things to come, while the body was of Christ ; ' ' and so 
the shedding of blood is not at all admitted into the Eites 
of the New Testament. In abolishing the Passover, our 
blessed Lord, therefore, chose simple bread and wine for 
the matter of His New Sacrament. 

He ordained, also, in order to complete the Sacrament, 
certain acts to be done by the minister and communicants 
respecting both elements, by the words, * Do this,' i. e. 
Do as I now have done. And so with respect to the 
bread, the minister is always to take and break it, as the 
Lord did, with a prayer of blessing or thanksgiving, and 
to give it to the disciples in remembrance of His body 
having been broken, or of His dying for them ; and with 
respect to the cup, he is to take it also after thanksgiving, 
and to give it in remembrance that Christ's blood was 
shed for them; and faithful Christians are to take and 
eat the bread, and to drink the cup, in remembrance of 

> 1 Cor. xi. 20. « Church Catechism. » Col. ii. 17. 
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Christ and Him crucified ; and to do this frequently, for 
evidently the remembrance of their Saviour, and the 
showing forth of His death, cannot be renewed too 
often.^ 

Here then is a Christian Sacrament which, like the 
Passover, is in its lowest sense a sign of grace. By the 
Passover the Incarnation and death of the Lamb of God, 
and the remission of sins purchased thereby, had been 
signified. The priest, by the sprinkling of the blood upon 
the altar, had made therein the typical atonement for sin 
ordained by God under the old dispensation,^ and the 
faithful partakers showed, according to their hght, not 
only their remembrance of God's temporal mercy, but 
their faith in that ' Lamb of God,' or ' seed of the woman,' 
* who by death should destroy him that had the power of 
death, and deliver them who through fear of death were 
all their Ufetime subject to bondage' — -according to the 
determinate will and foreknowledge of God, ' by the 
which will also we are sanctified, through the offering of 
the Body of Christ.' 3 

And annexed to the Paschal sacrifice was a sacramental 
feast, signifying the gracious communion of God with 
reconciled believers, and their spiritual nourishment 
thereby : and so also in the Eucharist, as the bread and 
wine represent the Lamb of God, whose death taketh 
away the sins of the world; so our receiving those 
symbols of Him, who is the living bread, and who gives 
the hving drink, signifies the ' strengthening and refresh- 
ing of our souls by the body and blood of Christ, as our 
bodies are by the bread and wine.'* 

The analogy, indeed, in all their details, between the 
New Sacrament and the Passover is so complete, that it 
strikingly illustrates the seventh ' Article of Eeligion ; ' 

' 1 Cor. xi. 25-29. * Lev. iv. 26, 31, 35 ; xvi. 3, 4. 

' Heb. ii. 14; x. 10. * Matt. v. 6; Church Catechism. 
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that ' The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, for 
both in the Old and New Testament everlasting life is 
offered to mankind by Christ.' 

Thus, as the Passover represented the death of Christ 
many centuries before, so the first Eucharist signified it 
to be then at hand, and every succeeding Eucharist signi- 
fies it to be historically past. The Old Sacrament also 
was celebrated, and the New instituted, at the same time 
and in the same place. Each of them, again, was only 
to be ministered to those who had been admitted into 
covenant with God by a preceding Sacrament;^ each 
was to continue as long as the dispensation to which it 
belonged ; ^ and each corresponding pair of Sacraments 
of the Old and New Testaments was made generally ne- 
cessary either for admission into, or continuance amongst, 
the Israel of God ; for the neglect of either ' cut off the 
soul fi:om God's people.'^ 

In the ministration, also, of the Passover and Eucharist 
the details were strikingly similar. Thus, in both Sacra- 
ments at the Last Supper, our Lord, as the person pre- 
siding, took bread and blessed it, giving thanks; and 
then He gave it to the company, who ate it. In the 
Paschal feast. He had first said, 'This is the bread of 
affliction, which our fathers ate in Egypt,' that is, the 
representation thereof; and so in the Eucharist, He soon 
after said of the broken bread, * This is my body, which 
is broken for you,' or the representation thereof : and as 
in the Passover, He had said of the Lamb, ' This is the 
Lord's Passover,' and gave the cup which aptly repre- 
sented the blood of the original lamb slain for the redemp- 
tion of their fathers, and the blood also of the Lamb 
of God about to be slain as an atonement for their sins ;* 

1 Ex. xii. 48. 3 Exod. xii. 14 ; xiii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

3 Gen. xvii. 10, 14 ; Exod. xii. 14, 15, 48 j xiii. 8 j 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
^ Exod. xii. 13; Lev. xvii. 11. 
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SO in the Eucharist, Christ says of the cup, 'This is 
my blood of the New Covenant, shed for many for the 
remission of sins' — a phrase resembling that used by 
Moses in the dedication of the first covenant ^ — and thus 
He made the cup the representation of His blood. Both 
Sacraments also were to be 'for a memorial' of mercies 
similar in character, though of diflferent degree;^ both 
were to 'show' the divine mercy, and the means of 
obtaining it ;^ and both were concluded with ' an hymn,' 
which, at Christ's last Passover and first Eucharist, was 
probably the ' Hallel,' or the usual series of six Paschal 
Psalms. 

The Apostles were plain, honest, ' unlearned and igno- 
rant men,' not spoiled by ' vain philosophy ' or ' vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called."^ 
They could not think that the Lord's natural body, that 
of a perfect man, ' in all things hke his brethren,' whom 
they ' had so often heard, and seen with their eyes, and 
looked upon, and their hands had handled,'^ could be 
literally 'carried in his own hands,' or be substantially 
eaten with His own mouth ; and that they too should 
similarly eat His flesh, as the striving Jews and murmur- 
ing disciples at Capernaum supposed him to require,^ 
and should literally drink His blood, in opposition at 
once to nature and to divine commandment:'^ a crime 
worse than killing Him.^ 

Such philosophic reveries, or ' profane fables,' are now 
indeed affirmed to be undeniably possible, ' considering 
the imperfect state of our knowledge respecting physical 
substance ; ' or because we have no means of knowing 
' whether matter and spirit may not be discerned to be of 



1 Heb. ix. 18-20. « Exod. xii. 14 ; Luke xxii. 19. 

3 Exod. xiii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xi. 26. * Col. ii. 8 ; 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

* 1 John i. 1. « John vi. 52, 60, 61. 

'' Lev. vii. 27 ; xvii. 14. ® Augustine. 
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the same nature by higher iatelligences ; ' ^ and because it 
was ' the self-same body which they knew to have walked 
on the sea, and to have been transfigured on the moun- 
tain ; ' and because it was * the body of God, which must 
needs receive new qualities from its relation to that deity, 
with which it was personally united.' ^ An argument 
and conclusion marvellously akin to, if not the same as, 
those of the spirits who in apostolic times ' confessed not 
that Jesus Christ was come in the flesh,' and who were 
therefore denounced as ' not of God ; ' and as ' the spirit 
of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come ; 
and even now already is it in the world.'* 

The poor unphilosophic fishermen could not then but 
follow the dictates of their senses and understandings, or 
fail indeed to observe the manifest similitude between the 
Old and New SacTaments. Christ had first been made 
known to them as • the Lamb of God,' or, as St. Paul calls 
him, ' Christ our Passover.' * He had been celebrating, 
with the Paschal lamb then before them, the memorial of 
God's deliverance of His people on seeing the blood of 
the Lamb ; and now respecting the wine which had before 
naturally represented that blood, they hear him say, * This 
is my blood of the New Covenant, shed for many for the 
remission of sins.'^ They observed also the ceremonies, 
phrases, and actions in both cases to be exactly alike, and 
therefore must have concluded that their Lord's intention 
was to ordain a new Sacrament, which was to be like the 
former a sign and memorial of God's grace : and as the 
lamb which they had been eating represented the lamb 
slain by their fathers many centuries before, and as the 
bread signified the ' bread of affliction ' long before eaten 
in Egypt ; and the cup also signified aptly the blood of 

1 Wilberforce on tlie Eucharist, j). 81. » Ibid. p. 82. 

8 1 John iv. 8. * John i. 29, 36 j 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

* Matt. xxvi. 28. 
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the lamb theri sprinkled savingly upon their doors : so 
now the broken bread in the new Sacrament is made to 
represent the Lord's body, which He had at different 
times expressly, or in figures, told them was to be broken 
for them ; ^ and the cup made to represent His blood shed 
for the remission of sins ; and the new rite ordained for 
the remembrance of His death, which was thus to be com- 
memorated both in their hearts and in the way of visible 
representation : and so the Eucharist was thenceforth to 
be a Sacrament of an historical, as the Passover had been 
one of a prophetical, character — or ' a shadow of things to 
come, while the body was of Christ.' ^ 

So far then as the mere sign went — ^which did not how- 
ever exhaust our Lord's meaning — the Apostles could have 
felt no difficulty, and they express none ; they ask no ex- 
planations, and Christ gives none,* though explanations of 
what the great teacher said had been frequently both 
asked and given before.^ In all languages it is a rule 
universally known, that signs and things signified may be 
called by the same names ; and such figures of speech are 
familiar to every reader of holy scripture. Thus ' the 
seven ears are seven years ; ' and ' this is Elias,' and yet 
was not Elias ; and ' the rock was Christ ; ' and of the 
sower, the field, and the enemy in the parable our Lord 
declares what each is ; and of the good seed, tares, and 
reapers, what all are. No one, too, is misled when we 
say every year. This is the day of Christ's birth, or of His 
death, resurrection, or ascension ; and no one doubts the 
meaning of such precepts as to pluck out the offending 
eye, or cut off the offending hand : and such figurative 
speeches are just as inteUigible, and therefore just as true, 
as speeches strictly literal. 

1 Matt. xvii. 22,23; xx. 28 ; xxvi. 2; Mark ix. 31 ; John x. 11 ; xii. 32. 

» Col. ii. 17. 

' Matt, xiii, 8, 36 ; xv. 15 ; Mark iv. 10 j vii. 17 ; Luke xii. 41. 

C 
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But such figures are peculiarly appropriate in the case 
of religious Sacraments, which by definition are visible 
signs or figures of inward and spiritual grace. And thus 
of circumcision God said, ' This is my covenant ; * and of 
the Paschal lamb, ' It is the Lord's Passover ; ' and simi- 
larly Christians are said in baptism to * put on Christ ' as 
clothing, and in the Eucharist ' to eat His flesh ' as food ; 
and of the cup Christ said by a still more manifest figure, 

* This is the New Testament in my blood ; ' and so of the 
bread then visible in His hand — ^and repeatedly called 
' bread ' in Scripture after consecration^ — He said, * This is 
my body,' with a meaning so plain, that even Eoman 
doctors, the great sticklers for literal interpretation how- 
ever absurd, admit, that if He had expressed but one 
word more, which is evidently understood, or had said, 

* This bread is my body,' the sentence must then inevitably 
and undeniably have been figurative : and they also make 
the important admission that, if bread or wine be really or 
substantially there, then Christ's body is not, and cannot 
be, really and substantially or essentially there, in, with, or 
under the elements ^ — in opposition to the novel imagina- 
tions of Sacerdotalists — the Apostles, therefore, must have 
imderstood, that the elements were the Lord's body and 
blood merely in the way of representation, or of beneficial 
operation, and not of real essence or substance ; and that 
their eating and drinking the symbols of Christ's body 
broken, and of His blood shed for the remission of sins, 
represented their spiritually receiving and ruminating, 
inwardly digesting, and feeding on in their hearts, the 
Incarnate Son of ,God, and His death for our sins : as in 
the Paschal feast they had been more obscurely repre- 
senting the same things, and expressing 'in different 



' Acts X. 7 ; 1 Cor. x. 16, 17 ; i. 20, 28. 
'* Wiseman on the Real Presence, p. 304. 
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signs the same faith/ ^ according to their light, under the 
preparatory dispensation. Indeed, no Christian Church 
on earth since the days of the Apostles had ever intro- 
duced the imaginations of modern Sacerdotahsts, or ultra- 
Eituahsts, respecting the essential or substantial presence 
in the Eucharist into its faith, until about 300 years ago/"^ 

* Augustine, ' Creed of Pius IV. a.d, 1564. 
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CHAPTEK ni. 

ON THE SIXTH CHAPTER OP JOHN. — THE EUCHARIST A 

MEANS OF GRACE. 

* Except ye eat the fleah of the Son of Man, and drink hb blood, ye have 
no life in you.' — John vi. 53. 

About a year before the institution of the Eucharist/ our 
blessed Lord had at Capernaum spoken repeatedly of eat- 
ing His flesh and drinking His blood, and of the benefits 
and even necessity of thus feeding on His humanity. This 
discourse was in itself remarkable, and it also had caused 
a murmuring of the Jews, and a departure of many dis- 
ciples, and an appeal firom their Master to the Apostles, 
which drew forth a second time from Peter, in the name 
of them aU, that inspired confession on which Christ was 
to build His Church.^ 

The Lord's words recorded in John vi. bore so obvious 
a resemblance to His words at the institution of the 
Eucharist, that the Apostles could not possibly overlook 
it : therefore those words have an additional claim from 
their importance on our very careful examination, which 
cannot be made satisfactorily without going back, as I 
now propose, to the beginning of that chapter. 

The chapter first tells us, that a multitude followed 
Jesus when they saw his miracles of healing (v. 2) ; and 
when, in addition, he fed 5,000 of them with a few loaves 
and fishes, they said, He was ' that Prophet that should 

» John vi. 4. » Ver. 69 j Matt. xvi. 16, 17. 
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come into the world' — that is, the Prophet hke unto 
Moses, who * gave them bread from heaven to eat ; ' ^ or 
' the Messiah the Prince,' whose coming about that time 
was predicted, and in Palestine almost universally ex- 
pected.^ They would therefore by force 'make him a 
King ; ' ^ and this caused his temporary departure from 
them and his disciples.^ 

The disciples thereupon went over the sea toward 
Capernaum, and, after seeing Jesus walking on the sea, 
arrived at their destination;* and the multitude also fol- 
lowed to Capernaum, and found Jesus in the synagogue. * 

Our Lord therefore says to them, as carnal men, that 
they followed Him not to receive the instructions of a 
Prophet, whose mission had been proved by miracles, but 
because they ate of the bread He gave them : ^ and then, 
according to His custom of spirituahsing ordinary oc- 
currences, He tells them not to labour for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that which endureth, which the Son of 
Man would give them.^ 

This resembled His instruction, recorded in the fourth 
chapter, of the Samaritan woman, teaching her that the 
water from Jacob's well could only allay a passing thirst, 
while he who drank of the water which Christ would give 
should never thirst. It was also like the instruction 
of His disciples respecting the spiritual meat, which He 
ate himself; and like the subsequent instruction of the 
people, on the great day of the feast, respecting the 
'rivers of hving water' issuing from believers, and signi- 
fying ' the spirit which they that believe on Him should 
receive :' ® and the observation led them to enquire how 
* to work the works of God,' or how to labour for this 



» John vi. 14, 28 ; i. 21 ; Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 
« Dan. ix. 24, 26 j John iv. 25. » John vi. 15. * Ver. 21. 

« Ver. 59. • Ver. 26. ' Ver. 27. 

8 John iv. 13, 14, 32, 34 ; vii. 38, 39. 
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enduring meat ? To which He replies, that the way was 
by believing on Him.^ 

Now this being a further claim on their faith, they 
seek for a fiirther sign : ^ on the ground that Moses fed 
the Jews not only once, as Christ had done, but continu- 
ously during their long joumeyings in the desert :' upon 
which Christ taught them that God gave them that bread 
from heaven, a region of the air ; but the true bread was 
He, who came down from God's own throne, and who 
spiritually feeds or gives life to the world.* 

They, still not understanding Him, ask for this life- 
giving bread, as the Samaritan woman asked before for 
the Uving water ;^ and then Jesus, after His usual manner, 
teaches them that He is this bread of life, thus reversing 
His saying at the Eucharist, that the bread was His 
body — a point worth notice — and that they who came to 
Him, or who beUeved on Him, should never hunger or 
thirst :^ and He farther adds the spiritual and very prac- 
tical lesson, that none can believe or persevere in faith 
without Divine Graced 

This at length led His carnal hearers to murmur, as 
His instructions afterwards regarding the ' living water ' 
also caused a division amongst them.® But their murmur- 
ing only led to a repetition of His great doctrines, that a 
believer in Him has life, and that He is Himself the bread 
of ]ife.» 

And now, having repeatedly called Himself ' bread,' 
and said that comers to Him, or believers on Him, shall 
never hunger or thirst. He gradually extends the figure 
into a short parable or allegory, saying that He, or this 
bread, came down from heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof and not die. So that now, as believing is, in our 

> John vi. 28, 29. • Ver. 80; 1 Cor. i. 22. • John vi. 31. 
* Ver. 82, 83. » Ver. 84 ; John iv. 10, 16. « John vi. 86. 
' 1 Cor. xii. 3; PhU. i. 6. » John vi. 40, 42; vii. 41, 44. » John vi. 47, 48. 
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Lord's phrase, ' eating/ or such spiritual eating as answers 
to the hungering and thirsting mentioned in v. 35, every 
behever, from Abel downwards, did so spiritually ' eat' 
the bread of Ufe, that is, Christ : and as it was especially 
by His incarnation and death that the Son of God gave 
hfe to man (for the one Mediator between God and man 
is the Man Christ Jesus ^), therefore He now calls the 
bread His ' flesh,' which He will give for the life of the 
world ; ^ and then He states the necessity of feeding on 
His flesh and blood separately, to intimate the necessity 
of a faith in Him and His death, or, as St. Paul calls it, 
of knowing * Jesus Christ and Him crucified.' ^ 

And now (as His custom was) having begun, He 
continues the parable;* and, to show the pre-eminent 
importance of such faith for all who heard the Gospel, 
He sets forth, by impressive variations of phrase, the 
beneficial effects of thus believing, or, in His own language, 
of eating His flesh and drinking His blood — such as 
having eternal life for the soul, and a resurrection of the 
body, and spiritual nourishment, and union with Christ.^ 

The parable, however, notwithstanding His expla- 
nation in V, 35, was still too spiritual, not only for 
the carnal Jews but for many of His disciples;^ and, 
therefore, to withdraw their minds from the monstrous 
idea of actually eating His flesh — a notion, the wickedness 
of which is not at all removed by the novel imagination 
of eating His body, essentially or substantially, but in an 
unusual manner — (for Uterally to eat human flesh in any 
manner is flagitious and abominable) — He tells them, 
therefore, that He will * ascend up where He was before,' ^ 
and so will altogether take His body away from them ; 

just as He had corrected the carnal error of Nicodemus, 

* 

1 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6. » John vi. 5. 

» Ver. 61, 53 ; Rom. iii. 26 ; 1 Cor. ii. 2. * Matt. xiii. 34, 86. 

^ John vi. 54, 5a • Ver. 52-00 ; Luke viii. 9, 10. ' John vi. 62. 
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that for the new birth a man should 'enter a second 
time into his mother's womb and be bom : * and so, too. 
He afterwards alludes, as we read in the seventh chapter, 
to their seeking and not finding Him ; and to His going 
whither they could not come; and to the sanctifying 
graces of the Spirit, which would follow from His ascen- 
sion.^ And further to lift their minds from the mere 
letter of His words, which * letter killeth,' ^ He teaches 
that, if so literally eaten, ' the flesh profitetii nothing,' and 
that His words were ' spirit and life,' or were to be 
understood spiritually.* 

But notwithstanding these very intelligible keys to His 
meaning. His words were still too spiritual for many of 
His disciples, who therefore deserted Him, v. 66 ; and 
this led to His pathetic appeal to the Twelve, 'Will 
ye also go away ? ' Whereupon Peter, a second time in 
the name of all, made his memorable confession, on which 
the Church was to be built, and for establishing faith in 
which the beloved Apostle wrote his gospel.* 

Thus, then, the Apostles had about the time of the pre- 
ceding Passover heard, under circumstances never to be 
forgotten, the Lord's words teaching the necessity of believ- 
ing in His humanity and death imder the figures of eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood ; and that the benefits of 
such spiritual eating and drinking were the strengthening 
of the soul, and the indwelling of Christ, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and life everlasting : and now, at the 
institution of the Eucharist, they again hear Him, re- 
quiring them to eat His body and drink His blood. How 
then could they possibly help connecting together the two 
instructions, or concluding, just after His announcing to 
them His approaching sufierings,^ that the general privi- 

» John iii. 4, 9, 12, 13 j yu. 83, 34, 39. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. a Jq^ji vi. 63. 

Ver. 69 J Matt. xvi. 16 j John xx. 31. '^ Luke xxii. 15. 
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leges of every saved believer, as stated at Capernaum,^ 
were now peculiarly applicable to believing communicants, 
who ate Christ's flesh and drank His blood in the manner 
commanded ? or how avoid concluding that the new Sacra- 
ment would be, like the Passover, but in a higher degree, 
a means of grace and pardon to the faithful ? 

These 'unlearned men,' whose whole literature pro- 
bably was the Bible, must have known from Scripture that 
Abel in the first human family worshipped God accept- 
ably by sacrifice ; and that God even told Cain that, if he 
did not well, a ' sin-oflfering lay at the door' ^ — ^thus recog- 
nising sacrifice as an expression of faith in the woman's 
promised seed, who by the bruising of His heel should 
overthrow the tempter — and that by faith Noah, the second 
universal father, and Abraham, the spiritual father of 
beUevers, worshipped God sacrificially ; and that Moses 
taught them, and the Passover set forth visibly before 
them, that ' without shedding of blood is no remission.' ^ 
And although Jesus, whom they confessed to be the 
Messiah, was not yet Vcut off,' — as Daniel foretold He 
should be, ' not for Himself, ' but * to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity and bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness : ' * — still Abraham and the holy patriarchs unques- 
tionably had Ufe by believing, long before either the 
Eucharist was ordained or Christ was born ; and there- 
fore they could not hmit the doctrine of John vi. 53, to 
Eucharistic feeding alone. Christ, indeed, at Capernaum 
did not speak at all of any material bread or cup, nor of 
any giving, taking, or remembering ; still, the manifest 
similitude of His present and former words must have 
struck the Apostles : and as the Passover was a Sacrament, 
in which ' they did aU eat before the same spiritual meat 
and drink the same spiritual drink,' under a darker dis- 

* John vi. 63-66. » Gen. iv. 7. 

> Lev. xvii. 11 j Heb. ix. 21, 22. * Dan. ix. 24, 26. 
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pensation ; ^ and circumcision also was a sacramental sign 
of regeneration, and * a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith,' ^ and a seal of God's covenant which was renewed at 
the Passover ; so they would naturally see in the Eucharist 
a beneficial conveyance of blessings flowing from the 
Messiah's predicted death, and a sacramental renewal 
also of a covenant of grace and pardon, substantially the 
same as before, and only called ^ new ' from its new cir- 
cumstances.^ 

Our Lord had also at another time told them, that He 
would go away, and would send His Spirit, and that the 
Spirit should be in them, and that He and the Father 
would make their abode with them and all who should 
believe on Him through their Word : or that He would 
make behevers Temples, habitations of God and His 
Spirit, and spiritually One with Himself : * and as this 
spiritual and mystical union with Christ, and its in- 
estimable blessings, are all in this Sacrament vividly set 
forth and really exhibited to behevers, the Eucharist 
must be rightly concluded to be, as the Church Catechism 
teaches, not only a sign of grace, but also ' a means where- 
by we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.' 

* 1 Cor. X. 3, 4. » Kom. iv. 11. 

* Jep. XXX. a3, 34 ; Matt. xxvi. 28 j Heb. x. 10, 17. 

* John xiv. 17, 23 ; 1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Eph. v. 80. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ON 1 COR. X. 16. — THE BLESSING, THE ELEMENTS, AND 
THE DESIGN, OF THE EUCHARIST. 

' The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ ? ' 

In the text, although the only subjects mentioned are the 
elements, yet manifestly the whole Eucharistical ministra- 
tion is intended ; for the Apostle says that ' we bless ' the 
cup, and ' we break ' the bread ; and ' the communion ' 
implies communicants, whom he afterwards calls * par- 
takers of the Lord's table.' ^ In opening therefore the 
sixteenth verse, which contains, perhaps, more clearly the 
doctrine of the Eucharist than any other single text of 
Scripture, we may conveniently here consider ; I. The 
Blessing ; 11. The Elements ; m. The design of the Bite — 
and rV. ' The Communion ' in the next two chapters. 

I. The Blessing, which is accompanied with prayer and 
thanksgiving — and which, in the liturgies of the Catholic 
Church generally, repeats Christ's form and words of 
Institution — is usually called the Consecration, and in the 
Anglican Church, ' the Prayer of Consecration ; ' and this 
blessing dedicates the elements to the religious service of 
God and Christ, and separates them for ever from all 
vulgar or profane use. By it they become thenceforward 
holy symbols, ' sanctified by the word of God and prayer,' 
and having such a sacramental relation to Christ, that 

1 1 Cor. X. 21. 
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when received rightly, and according to His ordinance, 
and with confession of sins and prayer and thanksgiving, 
they become to the faithful instrumental means of com- 
municating the inward and spiritual grace, which is pro- 
mised, of receiving Christ's precious body and blood. 

They are, therefore, after such blessing, to be deemed, 
as the ancient doctors taught, no longer common bread 
and wine, but rehgious emblems, the due reception of 
which is the receiving spiritually, and, therefore, truly, 
Christ's most blessed body and blood 

We can thence understand the pecuHar guiltiness of 
the profane Corinthians, noticed in the following chapter, 
when, * in eating, everyone took before other his own 
supper, and one was hungry and another drunken ; ' for 
such men evidently did not discern or distinguish the 
Lord's Supper from an ordinary entertainment. And 
so it is at all times. ' Whosoever shall eat this bread or 
drink this cup of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of 
(profaning) the body and blood of the Lord;' and he 
' eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning 
the Lord's body.' ^ 

We saw before^ that Christ's words, ' Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you,' were applicable to all the faithful, from the 
time of Abel, who either spiritually ate the flesh of the 
Saviour before His Incarnation, or who, since His death, 
are animated by a lively faith in Him, though it be exer- 
cised out of the Sacrament. But they are peculiarly 
applicable to those faithful communicants, who, since the 
Lord's death, receive His flesh and blood in the Eucharist ; 
as is proved not only by the form of expression itself in 
John vi. 53, but also by 1 Cor. x. 16. It is further 
proved by the words of institution, ' This is my body, 
which is broken for you,' and * my blood, which is shed 

* 1 Cor. X. 29. » John vi. 53. 
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for many ' ^ — ^provided always that ministers ' do this/ 
or do what Christ did, that is, bless and give the elements 
in the form and manner prescribed ; and that the faithful 
also take, eat, or drink, as they are commanded, in remem- 
brance of Christ — ^then they doubtless receive by faith 
all the spiritual graces promised in John vi. 54-58 ; 
or, in the language of the Book of Common Prayer, 
' then they spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink 
His blood, then they dwell in Christ, and Christ in them ; 
they are one with Christ, and Christ with them ; ' and by 
the merits and death of Christ, and through faith in His 
blood, they * obtain remission of their sins, and all other 
benefits of His passion,' as fiilly as all the apostolic com- 
municants (except the son of perdition) obtained them on 
the night of His betrayal. Such then are the effects of 
the Divine promise, and the ministerial blessing of the 
elements, to all faithful communicants. 

n. It was not, however, promised or intimated, that 
any one of those benefits, or any inward grace whatever, 
should be communicated to the material elements — even if 
they were supposed capable of receiving such spiritual 
grace. 

The Eucharist, Hke baptism, is a sacrament — as were 
the Passover and Circumcision — and, therefore, by defi- 
nition it is a sign and means of ' spiritual grace given to 
us,' in its due ministration ; that is ' given to us ' in the 
whole ministerial action of blessing, and of praying with 
a recital of Christ's acts and words, and of breaking, and 
giving, and of our reciprocal receiving. 

Now in no one Sacrament was the grace ever contained 
in its material substance : evidently not in the Old Testa- 
ment Sacraments of the Passover or Circumcision ; and 
in Christian Baptism the grace confessedly is not in the 
water, but in the soul of him who is rightly baptised in 

1 1 Cor. xi. 24 ; Matt. xxvi. 28. 
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the name of the Trinity, and, if an adult, with ' the answer 
of a good conscience towards God.' ^ 

In the Eucharist also it may be observed, that Christ 
gave the bread, saying, ' Take, eat,' before using the words 
' this is my body,' which are usually called the words of 
consecration by all who maintain either transubstantia- 
tion, or consubstantiation, or impanation; or the essential 
or substantial presence ; or that Christ, as Hooker says of 
them, is ' moulded up with the substance of the elements,' 
or ' hidden under the forms of bread and wine,' which 
thus ' must be possessed with Christ.' Our Lord taught 
none of these wonderful imaginations respecting the 
bread : and with respect to the cup. He not only said, 
' Drink this,' but * they all drank of it ' before He said 
* This is my blood ; ' and after these latter words again He 
called it * the fruit of the vine.' ^ 

It is not also either element alone, or the two together, 
but the whole action or ministration that is, properly 
speaking, ' the Sacrament,' as is plain from its definition ; 
and it is only after obeying Christ's command to * do this,' 
or do as He did — that is, to take, bless, break, and give 
the elements in the manner and form enjoined, and only 
after eating and drinking them in remembrance of Him — 
that His promise, * This is my body,' or, ' This is my blood,' 
becomes apphcable to believing communicants. 

For brevity indeed we may improperly call the ele- 
ments * the Sacrament : ' as the lamb, from its intended 
use, was called ' the Lord's Passover,' and the victim before 
its sacrifice was called * a burnt ofiering.' ^ But strictly 
the lamb alone was not ' the Sacrament of the Passover ;' 
which latter required the killing thereof at the appointed 
time, and the sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, and 
the acts of eating, and all the other particulars commanded. 

» 1 Peter iii. 21. « Mark xiv. 23, 26. 

' Exod. zii. 11 ; 1 Sam. ziii. 0. 
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And so also Circumcision, which was God's ' covenant/ 
and the ' token of His covenant/ or a sign and seal 
thereof/ and ' seal of the righteousness of faith,' was a 
ministration : and Baptism evidently is not water alone, 
but also the washing therein in the appointed form, or 
its outward sign is * water wherein the person is baptised 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.' And 
so, in the Lord's Supper, bread and wine alone are not 
properly * the Sacrament,' but there must be also a minis- 
tration, and a reception thereof in the manner required, 
or as ' the Lord commanded them to be received.' ^ Such 
is the doctrine of the elements. 

ni. The design of the rite, our Lord says, was ' in 
remembrance of me ; ' or, in the original, elg t^v Ijit^i/ 
avoLfjLVTimp,^ that is, 'for the commemoration of me,' a 
word adding to the idea of remembrance that of outward 
memorial to excite it : and thus the Eucharist is for a 
memorial of the Incarnation of the Son of God, and of 
His ' being put to death in the flesh ' for us men and for 
our salvation.* 

The Passover had been a commemoration or memorial 
to animate and transmit the remembrance, that * God 
sent redemption unto His people :'^ and now the Eucharist 
is a similar commemoration of an infinitely greater 
redemption, effected by the Lamb of God, or by ' Christ 
our Passover sacrificed for us.' 

The word avdfjLvritng occurs again in the New Testa- 
ment, where St. Paul applies it to the ' remembrance,' or 
commemoration, 'again made of sins every year.'^ He 
alludes there to the yearly sacrifice of atonement, men- 
tioned in a former chapter, to make which *the high priest 
entered into the holy place every year with blood of 

* Gen. xvii. 10, 11 ; Bom. iv. 11. ^ Church Catechism. 

3 Luke xxii. 19 j 1 Cor. xi. 24, 26. * 1 Cor. xi. 26 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

* Ps. cxi. 9. « Heb. x. 3. 
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o'i-ers/' Li ii-i: 5aj"rji«:"jl rr:e 5»:ci-? of the details 
SjTzr^L eT'cfi zz-.-re c:ci'/jz\-jt iLjh :L-? Passover, our 
Eoirfnrdr-c: f:r. aficr ^-. r- .k ":' c rle bl*»i of the goat 
of the sii-*.^fcriii^ 5:r ti-f pe.r'e \zp>:a ani befcwre the 
menrr-sei:, rle hLjb r~5C w^i5 cIt^.'Tc*! to brin^ the 
live 'ir^it ("T the <i:>-:zrrli:z riftc a^iin in a fisrore), and 
to ^jjj boch his Linis C!i ihe h^f^i of the hve goat, 
confessing over r'^ aZ ihe irir^ue? ^^' the children of 
Israel .... punhiz iheci on the heiiJ v>f the goat .... 
and the g^xit <hall bezir upon him ail their iniquities into 
a land not inhabited ' — ^where. corLje::u«itlT, they could 
never be hetird of more. 

The whole rite, ther\::ore, strikiii^Iy represents, in 
type, how Christ, after •God made Him to be a sin- 
offering for us,** rose agtiin and departed, so that, ' if any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father . . . who 
is the propitiation for our sins;'* or that, after our 

* redemption through His blood.' He still ' hveth to make 
intercession for us;' and by virtue of that intercession. He 
receives for men, and sends to them, those gifts of the 
Spirit, by which believers are sanctified as well as par- 
doned ; and that thus both repentance, or a new heart, 
and remission of sins — in which two things salvation 
consists — ^ should be preached in His name amongst all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.'* 

But in the Eucharist the great atonement for sin by 
Christ's body broken and blood shed is represented, not 
dimly in prophetic type, but historically ; and so vividly, 
or graphically if we may so speak, that thereby we 

* shew the Lord's death,' and therein, as it were, * before 
our eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth 
crucified among us'* as the propitiation for our sins; so 
that the punishment of sin is thereby transferred from us 

» Ileb. ix. 7, 25. « 2 Cor. v. 21. » 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

* Luke xxiv. 47. * Gal. iii. 1. 
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to Him, and the kingdom of heaven is opened to all 
believers. 

And thus faith in this gospel is professed more expres- 
sively and effectually in the Eucharist accompanied with 
prayer and praise, than it is by prayer and praise alone, 
or by any other religious service ; and while we are 
so confessing sins, and pleading and showing in the 
manner commanded, and therefore acceptably, the same 
sacrifice which Christ in our behalf also pleads in 
heaven, believing communicants may confidently ask 
* forgiveness of sins, and all other benefits of His Passion,' 
and pray for God's grace, and the ' supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ,' * by which He may * write His laws in our 
hearts, and remember our sins no more,' and so, through 
Christ, fulfil the two great promises of the new covenant.^ 

And, therefore, the Eucharist, combining confession of 
sin with prayer, and giving of thanks and profession of 
faith in ' Jesus Christ and Him crucified,' is justly called a 
' spiritual sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; ' and it 
eminently fulfils its great end and design of being to the 
faithful a commemoration of Christ. 

1 Phil. L 19. ' Heb. X. 16, 17, 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ON 1 COR. X. 16 (continued). — THE EUCHARIST THE COM- 
MUNION OP THE BODY AND BLOOD OP CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

' The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ P ' 

The word xoipmuia, ' communion,' occurs eighteen times 
in the New Testament, and the verb and substantive 
of corresponding meaning, and same derivation, occur as 
often. 

In the authorised version the word is translated variously, 
as ' a communication,' or ' contribution,' or ' distribution,' 
all of which suit the idea of giving ; and a ' fellowship,' 
which suits the corresponding idea of receiving — to which 
the Apostle refers immediately after, saying that the 
communicants * are partakers of one bread,' and ' partakers 
of the Lord's table.' — It does not, however, ordinarily 
throw hght upon an expression to multiply needlessly its 
meanings, and thus, from the two principal notions, we 
may conclude the Apostle's doctrine to be, that in the 
Lord's Supper there is a communication of the body and 
blood of Christ to the faithful, and a reciprocal reception 
or partaking of the same therein by them. 

We have next to enquire into the meaning of this 
communication and participation of the body and blood 
of Christ, which may be viewed under the twofold 
aspect, first, of the Communion of Christ's Crucified 
Body, to be considered in this chapter ; and, secondly, 
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of the Communion of Christ's Glorified Body, which may 
be the subject of the chapter following. 

That the Apostle here speaks exclusively of the com- 
mimion of Christ's crucified body seems to be the 
opinion of many very eminent divines of the Anglican 
Church, of whom Hammond, Wake, Burnet, and Cud- 
worth may be reasonably deemed a sufficient specimen. 
Thus, in his 'Commentary on the Church Catechism,' 
Archbishop Wake teaches, that the bread and wine 
become to the faithful conununicant the body and blood 
of Christ, because the Sacrament ' entitles him to a part 
in the sacrifice of Christ's death, and to the benefits 
thereby procured ; ' and because such a communicant is 
as truly entitled to a part of Christ's sacrifice 'as any 
man is entitled to an estate, by receiving a deed of con- 
veyance jfrom one who had power to dehver it.' And 
again, the bread is bread in substance, and ' the body of 
Christ, by signification, by representation, and spiritual 
communication of His crucified body' to the faithful; 
and still more clearly, Christ ' has now a glorified body, 
whereas the body we receive is His crucified body — ^BQs 
body given for us, and His blood shed for us, which can 
never be verified in His present glorious body.'^ 

Hammond also, in his 'Practical Catechism,' teaches, 
respecting the cup, that the whole Eucharistical action, 
— expressed to be an action of the people as well as the 
presbyter by their drinking of it — ^is the communication 
and ' a means by Christ ordained to make them partakers 
of the blood of Christ ; not of the guilt of shedding it, 
but ... of the benefits that are purchased by it ; ' and 
the whole Sacrament is ' a mutual confederation betwixt 
us and the crucified Saviour — on our parts, an acknowledg- 
ing him for our God . . . and on His part, the making 
over to us all the benefits of His body and blood, i.e. His 

1 Pp. 349, 350. 
d2 
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death.' He also teaches, that the phrase, *This is my 
body,' interpreted by * This taking and eating is my body/ 
is further opened by the phrase, * The bread which we 
break is the communion of the body of Christ,' viz. the 
whole action is the real communication of the body of 
Christ to me, ' the very giving Christ's body to me ; that 
as verily as I eat the bread in my mouth, so verily God 
bestows on me, communicates to me, the body of the 
crucified Saviour ' — or, as he says afterwards, * the body 
and blood of Christ, i.e. the crucified Saviour' — and con- 
sequently exhibits, and makes over, * all the advantages 
that flow to us from the death of Christ.'^ 

So Bishop Burnet similarly says, that this * communion ' 
is ' the conveyance of the blessings of our partnership in 
the eflects of the death of Christ,' or is * a share with other 
Christians in the effects and merits of His death.' ^ 

But the most distinguished advocate of this view is 
Cudworth, in his elaborate and original treatise on * The 
True Use and Nature of the Lord's Supper;' and, therefore, 
I shall give a brief account of an argument unfolded by 
him at much length, in an entire volume, but which seems 
to be sufficiently stated as follows : — 

The Jews, in connection with their sacrifices, regularly 
celebrated a feast either on the victim or on an animal 
slain at the same time. Their sacrifices were threefold : 
first, sin or trespass-offerings ; secondly, peace-offerings ; 
and, thirdly, burnt-offerings. In the sin or trespass-offer- 
ings, part was consumed upon the altar, and part was eaten 
by the priests as representatives of the people. In the peace- 
offerings part also — as the blood — was offered to God upon 
the altar, and part was given to the priests, and part to 
the owners to feast on : and in the burnt-offerings, 
although the whole victims were offered to God, and con- 

> Fp. 850, 862. » Exposition of Thirty-nine Articles, pp. 267, 269. 
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sumed upon the altar, there were regularly annexed to 
them peace-offerings ; in order that the owners, as being 
now reconciled to God, might eat of the sacrifice as a 
federal rite of fiiendship between God and them. And 
thus a feast upon the sacrifice accompanied all three 
kinds of offerings ; and sacrificing and religious feasting, 
in the case of the Jew as of the Gentile, were supposed to 
imply each other. 

Thus the IsraeUtes were forbidden to sacrifice to the 
Gbds of the Canaanite, and to ' eat of his sacrifice ;'^ and 
it is charged on them that the daughters of Moab * called 
the people to the sacrifices of their Gods, and the people 
did eat and bowed down to their gods ; ' * and that * they 
joined themselves unto Baalpeor, and ate the sacrifices of 
the dead.' * 

At the dedication of the golden calf also, the people 
' offered .burnt-offerings and brought peace-offerings ; and 
sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play ; ' * and so 
it is said of Samuel, * the people will not eat till he come, 
because he is to bless the sacrifice;' and again, after 
calling Jesse and his sons to the sacrifice, Samuel com- 
mands him to send and fetch his youngest son, ' for we 
will not sit down till he come hither ; ' * and eating the 
sacrifice offered to Jehovah is called 'eating before the 
Lord,' while an idolater who * hath eaten on the moun- 
tains ' is supposed to have also sacrificed there.^ 

And similarly respecting both the Jewish and heathen 
usages of feasting on their sacrifices in New Testament 
times, St. Paul says in 1 Cor. x. — ' Behold Israel after 
the flesh ; are not they which eat of the sacrifices paiv 
takers — or communicants, xoiuoovo) — of the altar ? * and 
* the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils, not to God : and I would not that ye should b6 

* Exod. xxxiv. 16. * Num. xxv. 2. » Ps. cvi. 28. 

* Exod. xxxii. 6. * 1 Sam. ix. 13 ; xvi. 5, 11. * Ezek. xviii. 1, 
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communicants — xoiwovohg — of devils : ' and * ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord's table, and of the table of devils.' ^ 

That is, the heathens were, by sacrificing and by feasting 
on their sacrifices, doing service to their false gods, and 
holding communion with them, and expecting influences 
firom them ; and so Christians, if they wilfully eat with 
the Gentiles of things sacrificed to idols, although * the 
idol was nothing,' still they were thereby virtually parti- 
cipators in the sacrifices ; or ' communicants of devils,' 
holding communion with them, and partaking of their 
table. 

Now these sacrificial feasts of Jew and Gentile are 
represented by the Apostle as analogous to the feast of 
Christians, when partaking at the Lord's table of Christ's 
body broken and blood shed for them, or of the atoning 
sacrifice on the Cross offered in their behalf by the Great 
High Priest ; and so all Eucharists, in all times and places, 
are still feasts upon that one great sacrifice, which is just 
as efficacious now as if it were but now offered. 

In the Jewish Sacrament of the Passover also, first the 
lamb was slain, and its blood sprinkled on the altar, and 
then the people feasted on the sacrifice ; and so respecting 
the Eucharist, it is said — * Christ our Passover is sacrificed 
for us, therefore let us keep the feast, not with the old 
leaven . . . but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.' * 

The argument in 1 Cor. x. plainly supposes the three 
feasts therein mentioned, of Jews on their victims, of 
Gentiles upon things offered to idols, and of Christians in 
the Lord's Supper, to be all parallel ; * and as, in the case 
of the Jews and GentQes, they who ate wilfully of the 
victims were partakers of their sacrifices, so are faithful 
Christian communicants partakers of the body broken 

» 1 Cor. X. 18, 20, 21. « 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. » 1 Cor. x. 14-21. 
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and blood shed of Christ, or of His sacrifice and oblation 
once oflTered on the Cross : and, therefore, the Lord's 
Supper is not a proper sacrifice, but like the eating of 
' Israel after the flesh,' in ver. 18, it is a feast on one ; not 
an oflering of Christ to God — more than prayers are — but 
a receiving the gifts, which come from God or Christ to 
us through the atonement. 

The preceding brief observations seem to giv^ the 
substance of Cudworth's elaborate argument with suffi- 
cient accuracy : and I will only add here, that the views 
of Cudworth, Wake, Hammond, and Burnet, although 
harmonious and containing important truth, do not appear 
to exhaust the meaning of * the Communion of the Body 
of Christ ' in 1 Cor. x. 16. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON 1 COR. X. 16 (concluded). — THE EUCHARIST THE COM- 
MUNION OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OP CHRIST GLORIFIED. 

' The bread which we break^ is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ?' 

In the former chapter, it was said that the interpretation 
of 1 Cor. X. 16, given by Wake, Burnet, Hammond, and 
Cudworth, did not seem to exhaust the meaning of the text. 
It does not indeed seem a natural exposition of ' the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ' (or of its communication 
and reciprocal reception) to say it means merely the 
communication of the graces flowing from His death, or 
from His body considered as broken and His blood as 
shed ; which body and blood in that sacrificed state do 
not now exist. 

The more natural meaning at least seems to be the 
communication of the existing body and blood of Christ, 
and with it of His whole person at once God and man : 
and this latter meaning, while it rises higher, also includes 
the former : for if the Saviour now glorified, and ' once 
ofiered,' imparts Himself to believers, He imparts at the 
same time all the saving -graces that flow to the soul from 
* Jesus Christ and Him crucified.' 

Believing Christians, indeed, receive Christ by faith both 
with and without the Eucharist : for they are ' the sons of 
God,'^ and * children of God by faith ; '^ and they ' live by 

1 John i. 12. » GaL iii. 26. 
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faith ; ' ^ * and Christ dwells in their hearts by faith : ' ^ and 
they are always by faith united to Christ ; for such was 
His prayer to the Father for them — ^'As thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us. I in 
them, and thou in me'* — and this continuous union is 
set forth by St. Paul in many highly spiritual passages : 
such as, that ' Christ is the Head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered, and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God : ' and 
* God gave Him to be Head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body ; ' and ' Ye are the Body of Christ and 
members in particular' — 'members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones.' * 

Indeed, the ancient believers were also by faith mysti- 
cally united to Christ ; for in the Old Testament, in the 
words of the seventh Article of Eeligion, ' everlasting Hfe 
was offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only mediator 
between God and man, being both God and man : ' and 
Christ's mediation had an especial reference to His hu- 
manity, for there is 'One mediator between God and 
men, the Man Christ Jesus : ' and therefore all the saved 
believers from the time of righteous Abel did, in the 
Saviour's meaning, spiritually ' eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood,' for otherwise they could have 
had no Kfe.^ 

But though faith could save without, and before, the 
Eucharist, while the Eucharist could never save without 
faith, still belief or trust in Christ is exercised most bene- 
ficially, when it is confirmed by that holy rite which 
Christ ordained to be a means of grace and an assuring 
pledge thereof ; and to which He and His apostle annexed 
the promise of a strengthening communication of His 
blessed body and blood.® 

» Rom. i. 17. » Ephes. iii. 17. » John xvii. 21, 23. 

* Col. ii. 19 ; Ephes. i. 22, 23 ; 1 Cor. xii. 27 ; Ephes. v. 30. 

* John vi. 63. * 1 Cor. x. 16 j John vi. 55. 
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In the sixth chapter of St. John the Lord represents a 
believer as one who felt hunger and thirst; and who 
coming to Him for meat and drink should hunger and 
thirst no more. The figure is most expressive : for souls 
once really heavy laden with a sense of the guilt and stain 
of sin, ' hunger and thirst after righteousness ' — or for par- 
don and holiness — and this hunger and thirst can never be 
really satisfied but by believing the incarnation of the 
Son of God, and His atonement for sin, and His sanctifi- 
cation of the behever : and in the Eucharist, while there 
is to him 'that eateth and drinketh unworthily' judgment, 
to the faithful the bread is ' the communion of the body 
of Christ,' and the cup is ' the communion of His blood ; ' 
and so believing receivers according to Scripture, and in 
the words of the Anghcan Church, ' spiritually eat the 
flesh of Christ and drink His blood ; they dwell in Christ, 
and Christ in them, and are one with Christ, and Christ 
with them : ' ^ and as the Eedeemer by spiritually impart- 
ing therein His body imparts His whole person, and all 
the saving influences following at once from His humanity 
and Godhead, in giving Himself He gives life ; for ' He 
that hath the Son hath life ; ' * and He gives His Spirit, 
and ' hereby know we that we dwell in Him, and He in 
us, because He hath given us of His Spirit.'^ 

And thus by the Eucharist the union of Christ with 
believers is cemented, and His blessed body and blood 
are spiritually, and therefore truly, received, and Christ's 
promises of the forgiveness of sins and of adoption to be 
sons of God by the Holy Ghost are renewed, and faith is 
increased, and the righteousness of faith is sealed, and 
believers receive 'of Christ's fulness,'^ and obtain 'the 
supply of His Spirit,' or are ' strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man.' And for all these reasons 



* Order of the Holy Communion; 1 Cor. x. 16; xi. 24, 26; Jolm vi. 51, 

ere er/» .v o/x «rt g q^^ ^^ g 

» 1 John iii. 24; iv. 13. * John i. 10. 
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the Eucharist is justly called a means and a pledge, a sure 
witness ^i an ^ectL sign and seal, of g^ceTwhereby 
God ' doth not only quicken but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in Him.'^ 

But this union between Christ and believers, this spi- 
ritual * communion,' or vital communication, may evidently 
exist between bodies which are really indefinitely distant. 
Thus, when God formed man's body in Paradise ' fi'om 
the dust of the ground,' no communion at first existed 
between the head of that lifeless body and the feet ; but 
when the Creator ' breathed into man's nostrils the breath 
of life ' then there was instantly established a real ' com- 
mimion ' between them, by the communication of that spirit 
of hfe from one to the other ; and this would have been 
the case however inconceivably vast was the human frame ; 
so that, if the feet were made distant fi'om the head not 
merely by five but by five nonillions of feet — or by a 
distance unimaginably greater than that of the remotest 
fi:^ed star, and probably greater than that of heaven fi-om 
earth — the same spiritual * communion * between the head 
and feet of that vast living body would still instantly exist. 

And just so it is with respect to the great Head of the 
Church, or respecting the glorified body of Christ now 
sitting in heaven at the right hand of God, and His hving 
members on the earth, with whom Christ's body has spi- 
ritual ' communion,' both by His infinite Godhead per- 
sonally united to that blessed body ; and by His life-giving 
Spirit, which Jesus, being by the right hand of God exalted, 
sheds forth ; ^ and also by His grace, with which He 
efficaciously works within the souls of the faithful. Such 
a spiritual ' communion,' therefore, evidently requires no 
substantial or essential presence of the body of Christ, 
in the Eucharistic elements, or ' under the form of bread 
and wine.' 

» Article XXV. ■ Acts ii. 33. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON 1 COR. X. 8, 4 THE EUCHARIST ILLUSTRATED BY THE 

SACRAMENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

' They did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritaai drink.' 

The Sacraments op the Old Testament throw light on 
those of the New; for they expressed, though more 
obscurely, the same faith, and they were means of the 
same grace. ' The faith remaining,' says Augustine, ' the 
signs were varied ; ' ^ and, again, * those Sacraments were 
different in the signs, but in the things signified alike 
(paria) ; ' and, again, commenting on 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, lie 
says they ate ' undoubtedly the same spiritual (meat) : 
for the corporal was different, because they ate manna, 
we another thing, but the same spiritual meat as we ; ' 
and * they all drank the same spiritual drink : they one 
thing, we another ; but another, in the visible kind, yet 
signifying the same thing in spiritual virtue.'^ For 
further light, therefore, upon the nature of the Eucharist 
we may look back in this chapter on the similar ordi- 
nances preceding it. 

As men have bodies as well as souls, it pleased God 
always to exercise their senses in religion. From the 
beginning, therefore. He ordained Sacraments to be the 
signs and seals of His grace ; and the account given in 
Scripture of one of those in the Old Testament may serve 

^ Aug. in Job. Evang. c z. tractat. xlv. ' Ibid. c. yi. tract, zzyi. 
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for a general description of all. ^hns the Apostle tells 
us, that Abraham * received the sign of circumcision, a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith.' ^ And this righteous- 
ness of faith is twofold : one imputed, and the other 
imparted righteousness ; one justifying, and the other 
sanctifying believers ; one giving them repentance, and 
the other giving them remission of sins and acceptance 
with God. 

In the Christian system these two kinds of righteous- 
ness are more peculiarly attributed to the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, in whose name Christians are baptised ; and 
both of them are included in the New Covenant;^ and both 
are so indispensable, that in the absence of either no pro- 
fessing Christian can be saved. 

And so with respect to the spiritual Father of the faith- 
ful — 'the father of many nations' — ^we are told that 
' Abraham believed Qt)d, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness ; ' or ' Faith was reckoned to Abraham for 
righteousness;'^ and also, that Abraham * will command 
his children, and they shall keep the way of the Lord to 
do justice and judgment:'* and of his children Moses 
writes, * it shall be our righteousness, if we observe to do 
all these commandments.'* 

Thus circumcision was God's seal or covenant, to give 
Abraham and his spiritual children the double righteous- 
ness of faith, or both circumcision of heart and forgiveness 
of sins. And so all the Sacraments of the Old and New 
Testament were signs and seals ordained by God of the 
same twofold grace of repentance and remission, through 
Christ the promised seed of Abraham, and of the woman.^ 

And thus immediately after the Fall, animal sacrifice was 
a Sacrament, signifying the death of the ' Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,' ^ and sealing the righteous- 

1 Rom. iv. 11. * Heb. x. 16, 37. » Rom. iv. 3-9. * Gen. xviii. la 
* Deut. vi. 26. • Gen. xx. 11, 18 j iil 16. ' Rev. xiu. 8. 
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ness of faith in the seed of the woman, through the 
bruising of whose heel the head of the tempter was to be 
bruised.^ And thus Abel, by sacrificing the firstlings of 
his flock, sacramentally expressed his faith in God and in 
the coming Saviour, and his trust in the divine promise 
according to his light ; and therefore ' the Lord had 
respect to Abel and his offering,' and ' he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts.' ^ 

And immediately after, according to many distinguished 
scholars, God referred expressly to sacrifice as His ordi- 
nance ; for He says to Cain, ' if thou doest not well, a sin 
offering lieth at the door.'* 

Thus sacrifice was a sacrament, ordained as a sign of 
redemption by Christ's death, and a seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith ; or of the remission of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which Christ by His great sacrifice pur- 
chased. 

And the same may be said respecting the sacrifices 
following of Noah and of Abraham ; * and so also of those 
designed in E^ypt by Moses and the Israelites according 
to God's command ;* which command was renewed imme- 
diately after His giving the decalogue,® the assigned reason 
being that * it is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul ; ' or that ' without shedding of blood is no 
remission.' ^ And generally all the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament were * a shadow of things to come,'® and signi- 
ficant of the new covenant of pardon and sanctification 
through the death of Christ.^ Amongst those sacrifices 
the Passover, as was shown in the first chapter especially, 
signified * Christ our Passover sacrificed for us ; ' and the 
annual atonement with all the ceremonies in Levit. xvi}^ 
strikingly typified the expiation of sin by Him * who His 

* Gen. iii. 15 ; Heb. ii. 14. ' Gen. iv. 4 ; Heb. xi. 4. * Gen. iv. 7. 

* Gen. Tiu. 20 j xii. 7, 8. * Exod. iii. 18. « Exod. xx. 24. 

' Levit.xvii.lljHeb.ix.22. •Ool.u.l7. » Heb. x. 1-17. ^Ver. 14-26. 
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* 

own Self bare our sins on His own body on the tree/ and 
so took away their punishment from us ; while the wash- 
ings which accompanied the atonements/ as the water 
also which Moses took with blood, * and sprinkled both 
the book and the people, saying. This is the blood of the 
covenant which God hath enjoined to you;' and the 
* divers washings ' enjoined while the first tabernacle was 
yet standing,* signified both that Christ hath ' obtained 
eternal redemption for us ' and also hath purged the con- 
sciences of behevers * from dead works, to serve the hving 
God.'3 

And, therefore, our Lord is said by St. John to have 
come in a twofold character, or both 'by water and 
blood;'* and He ordained accordingly two Christian 
Sacraments to seal and signify the two saving graces of 
His religion ; conunanding that in one of them His 
ministers should wash with water, and saying of the other 
that the cup * is the New Testament in my blood ; ' and 
thus manifesting Himself to be the expected Messiah, 
coming precisely at the predicted time, and then ' cut ofi*, 
not for Himself,' but ' to make an end of sins, and make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and bring in everlasting 
righteousness.' ^ 

Thus sacrifices, with the water lustrations generally 
accompanying them, were signs and seals of remission of 
sins and of future sanctification, through faith, by virtue 
of Christ's propitiation and spiritual cleansing of the soul 
— ^in which two things His salvation consists — and both of 
them were also represented strikingly on the Cross by the 
blood and water issuing from the side of Jesus, to which 
the Evangelist so pressingly directs attention.^ 

The Sacrament of Circumcision given to Abraham and 
his children was, as we have seen, also a sign and seal of 

» Levit xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28, 30. » Heb. ix. 10. » Heb. ix. 12, 14. 

* 1 John V. 6. ^ Dan. ix. 24, 26. • John xix. 34, 36. 
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the twofold ri^teou5n€95 of the fimh« and of God's great 
promises to Abraham — ^ In thee shall all &mili€s of the 
earth be blessed;' and ^I will . . • be a God to thee, 
and to thy seed after thee.' ^ 

This latter Sacrament was ordained, indeed, only for the 
male children of Abraham, but they represented the de- 
pendent females : and thereby God covaianted with His 
chosen people for the gift of Christ, and of justification 
and sanctification through Him ; while Abraham and his 
duldren reciprocally covenanted ^ to walk in the steps of 
that £iith of Abraham, which he had yet being imdr- 
cnmdsed,* and therefore obediently to keep God's Holy 
Will and commandments.^ 

And this Sacrament was made graierally necessary for a 
covenanted state of salvation ; for of the uncircumcised 
Manchild God says, ^ That soul shall be cut off from His 
people : he hath broken my covenant.' ' 

Aflterwards, at the redemption of Israd from bondage, 
God ordained the new Sacrament of the Passover, which, 
as we have seen, was in its rites and ceremonies so strik- 
ingly typical of the Saviour: and this was made also 
generally necessary for a continuance in the same religious 
state or covenant with God* The Passover was followed 
again by transitory Sacraments, suited to their condition 
in the wilderness — such as the 'Bread from Heaven' 
given them to eat, and the water issuing from the rock — 
of which Sacraments the inward grace was the same with 
that of the Eucharist ; for the Israelites ' did all eat the 
same spiritual meat ' that we do,* and ' they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock was 
Christ/ « 

And generally the Old Testament was a covenant of 

» Gen. xii. 8: xviL 7. » Rom. iv. 12 ; GaL v. 8. 

» Gen. xvii. 14. * ExocL xii. 16. 

» AuguBtin. in Job. tL tractat, xxvi. and in Joh. x. tractat. xlv. 
• 10or.'x.8, 4. 
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grace like the New, in which ' life is offered to mankind 
by Christ ; ' ^ and it was confirmed similarly by sacramental 
seals with effects in kind like to ours, and under different 
signs also expressing the same faith.^ These effects, how- 
ever, under the preparatory dispensation were inferior in 
degree : for Christ, when he came, ' brought life and 
immortality to light ; ' and the new covenant was then 
distinguished by brighter manifestations and ' better pro- 
mises ' of mercy and grace ; and therefore by Sacraments 
more simple and expressive and eflScacious than before. 

And accordingly, after a short lapse of time for their 
decent burial, the preceding ' shadows of good things to 
come ' passed away, * for the body was of Christ ; ' ^ and 
particularly sacrifice and circumcision, and the Passover, 
and all other bloody rites, ceased soon, and for ever, after 
the ' blood of the New Testament ' was once ' shed for the 
remission of sins ' — or after Christ was offered to bear the 
sins of many — after which ' one oblation of Himself once 
offered, and full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world,' any pretended 
renewals of a ' true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice ' for 
sin are in the words of the Anglican Church * blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits;'^ and they are virtual 
denials, that Christ hath once fully ' put away sins by the 
sacrifice of Himself.' 

Eespecting the preceding sacraments of the Old Testa- 
ment the observation should, perhaps, more clearly be 
made, that they were all federal rites, or seals of a cove- 
nant between God and man, in which God promised 
blessings, and man promised faithful service. 

Thus, respecting one general class of them, God says, 
'Gather my saints together unto me; those that have 
made a covenant with me by sacrifice ; ' ^ and as soon as 

1 Vllth Article. » August, ibid. > Col. ii. 7. 

* Article XXXI. « Ps. 1. 5. 

E 
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man fell, and God promised deliyerance to him through 
the seed of the woman— -or ' the Lamb slain fix>m the 
foundation of the world ' ^ — ^it is intimated, as before said, 
that a covenant was made between them bjr sacrifice; ^ 
or that sacrifice was ^ a seal of the righteousness of faith ; ' 
and Abel having, by fidth, in that way offered a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain ^obtained witness that he 
was righteous, God testifying of his gifts/ ' Noah, also, 
whose sacrifices are recorded and theu: acceptance, God 
had ' seen righteous before him,'* in an ungodly genera- 
tion : and when Abram had, by God's command, slain 
beasts, in the same day it is said 'the Lord made a 
covenant with Abram ; * * and on his intended and most 
trying sacrifice, ' when he had offered Isaac his son upon 
the altar,* he by that working faith is said to have 'beheved 
God ; and it was imputed to him for righteousness, and 
he was called the fiiend of God'* — ^the happy result of the 
covenant. 

Abraham also received the * sign of circumcision, a seal 
of the righteousness of his faith,' ^ respecting which latter 
sacrament God says, *This is my covenant;' and this 
covenant made with Abraham was, in its great promises, 
designed to outlive circumcision, and to be perpetual and 
universal ; for God says to Abraham * I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee:'® where, as the Apostle observes, 
' He saith not and to seeds as of many ; but as of one, 
and to thy seed, which is Christ : ' and * thus they which 
are of faith the same are the children of Abraham ; and 
the Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith preached before the Gospel to Abraham,' 

» Gal iv. 4, 5 ; Heb. ix. 14. « Gen. iv. 7. > Heb. xi. 4. 

* Gen. Tiii. 20, 21 ; vii. 1. « Gen. xv. 9, 18. • James ii. 21, 23. 

' Rom. iv. 11. ' Gen. xvii. 7. 
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teaching both that 'Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law/ and ' that the blessing of Abraham 
would come on the Gentiles through Christ ; that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.* ^ 

In Circumciaon the descendants of Abraham also reci- 
procally covenanted for faithful service : ^ and afterwards 
' the covenant of Circumcision ' was renewed with Israel 
by the Passover, a federal rite, including sacrifice; and 
called, like Circumcision, ' a sign * and * a token ; ' and 
made, like it, generally necessary — ^for the non-reception 
of either cut off the soul from God's people.^ 

Afterwards, Gbd made with Israel a covenant at Horeb, 
and sealed it with ' the blood of the covenant ;'* and this 
covenant also was introductory to a ' better covenant, es- 
tablished upon better, or clearer, promises : and generally, 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Old Testament it may 
be said, that the law imposed on Israel meats and drinks 
and divers washings or baptisms, and carnal ordinances, 
which were all ' a figure for the time then present : ' and 
particularly that its sacrifices, and offerings, and burnt 
offerings for sin were ' a shadow of good things to come,' 
or of ' the oflering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all,'* and were to continue imtil they were displaced by 
sacraments more effectual and expressive. 

But we have not space for further enlargement on the 
sacraments of the Old Testament. 



» Gal. iii. 16, 7, 8, 13, 14. 

» Exod. xui. 9, 16 ; xii. 16, 19. 

5 Heb. viii. 6 ; x. 1-14. 



« Gal. V. 2. 

* Deut. V. 2 J Exod. xxiv. 8. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

ON 1 COB. XII. 13. — THE EUCHARIST ILLUSTRATED BY BAP- 
TISM. — BAPTISMS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT — OP JEWISH 
PROSELYTES — OP JOHN. — ^SIGNIFICATION OP THE WATER 
AND WASHING IN CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. — ^THE WORDS TEACH 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 

* By one Spirit are we all baptised into one body . . . and have been 
all made to drink into one Spirit.' 

The Eucharist is farther illustrated by the other Christian 
Sacrament of Baptism, which may be considered in this 
chapter in connection with the Jewish ' Baptisms ' or 
Washings, which were practised before our Lord's adop- 
tion of the rite as the sacrament of admission into his 
Church. 

St. Paul observes, that the Mosaic covenant had * ordi- 
nances of divine service,' and amongst them ' divers 
baptisms ;' ^ and particularly that at the dedication of that 
covenant Moses took blood with water and sprinkled both 
the book and the people : ^ similarly at the annual atone- 
ment for sin, the High Priest, who at his consecration 
was washed with water, was commanded, both at the 
commencement and in the subsequent ceremonies, to 
wash his flesh with water in the holy place ; and two in- 
ferior men employed in the service of yearly atonement 
were required to do the same.® In the Passover also, by 

* [Ileb. ix. 10: panrmfiolcl » Ver. 19. 

> Exod. xxix. 4 j Levit xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28. 
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the Jewish usage, there were three washings : ^ and pro- 
bably the sacrifices of the Israelites ordained for the re- 
mission of sins through Christ were, like the sacrifices of 
the heathens generally, accompanied with lustrations by 
water, as they certainly were at the annual atonement, 
and at the dedication also of the Mosaic covenant, although 
this latter is mentioned only in the New Testament. * 

A proselyte also to Judaism was baptised after his cir- 
cumcision ; which latter rite is itself analogous to Christian 
baptism, for it sealed the same great promises of circum- 
cision of heart and pardon through that blessed seed of 
Abraham who should propitiate for sin, and by whom 
'we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith ;'^ and the same two promises were briefly included 
in God's ' everlasting covenant ' made with the Father of 
the faithful, of which circumcision was a token : — ^ to be 
a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee/ ^ 

Thus the old covenant promised the same blessings, 
and the old sacraments sealed the same great promises, as 
the new ; though under the old covenant some temporal 
promises were added, and under the new Christ was more 
cleariy revealed, and the Spirit more abundantly poured 
forth. 

In the New Testament we see^ that from their * clivers 
baptisms' the Jews and their teachers manifested their 
acquaintance with the rite before its institution by our 
Saviour : for, without any question as to its fitness, there 
went out to John ' Jerusalem and all Judea . . . and 
were baptised of him in Jordan, confessing their sins ; ' ^ 
and when the Jews sent Priests and Levites of the Phari- 
sees ' to ask him, Who art thou ? ' after some inquiries 
respecting his person, they said, ' Why baptisest thou, 

^ lightfoot, voL i. p, 962-4-6. 

' Compare Heb. ix. 19 with Exod. xxiv. 8. 

> Col. li. 11, 12 ; Gal. iii. 14. * Gen. xvii. 7, 11. » Matt. iii. 6. 
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then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that 
Prophet ? ' ^ Still, most of the Jewish washings were but 
ecclesiastical traditions, while the baptism of John was 
clearly of Divine authority : for John, who was ' more 
than a prophet,' expressly says so ;^ and our Lord silenced 
the chief priests and elders by asking whether it was ' of 
heaven or of men ; ' and when John baptised the Saviour, 
the Spirit was seen descending on Him ; as it is now pro- 
mised that the faithful or their children, if ' baptised in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins . . . 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.' ® 

John also preached the same faith as Christ, though 
less clearly *; for they both said ' Eepent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand I ' ^ and John taught the people, ' that 
they should beheve on Him which should come after him, 
that is, on Christ Jesus.' ^ He also pointed to Jesus as 
* the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,' and ' who baptiseth with the Holy Ghost : ' ® and 
he said, Uke the EvangeUst, ^ he that beheveth on the Son 
hath everlasting hfe, and he that beheveth not the Son 
shall not see life.' ^ Therefore John preached the Chris- 
tian faith, and his baptism sealed the promises of the new 
covenant, — repentance and remission of sins through 
Christ,® — ^as they had been sealed before, though less 
clearly, to Abraham by circumcision. 

The rite which John had administered was adopted by 
our Lord, who made it the sacrament of admission to 
His Church, and the seal of His new covenant of sanctifi- 
cation and pardon.^ 

The words of administration imply the communion of 
the faithftd with the Creator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier, 
and also with Christ's mystical body, the Church, by His 

1 John i. 19-26. « John i. 33. » Acts iL 38. 

* Matt. iii. 2 ; iv. 17. * Acts xix. 4. « John i. 29, 33. 

7 John iii. 36. « Luke xxiv. 47 ; Heb. x. 16, 17. 

» Acts ii. 38 J Heb. x. 16, 17. 
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Spirit, through whom alone they can believe.^ And so 
baptised beUevers ' are sanctified and justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.' * 

The water signifies the Spirit sent by the glorified Son 
from the Father ; * and the washing therewith signifies 
the cleansing from the guilt of sin by remission, and from 
its stain by repentance, or a new mind ; * while the com- 
mon practice of dipping, when it was safe and practicable, 
was pecuharly significant both of Christ's death and resur- 
rection, and of the Christian's death unto sin, and new 
birth unto righteousness.^ But such immersion may not 
be generally safe in the case of cold climates, or of sickly 
subjects ; and, therefore, as Gk)d * will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,* it is then right to baptise, that is wash, by 
pouring water on them : and, indeed, it seems very im- 
probable, that some of the Apostolic baptisms were admi- 
nistered in any other way.* 

In baptism there are also promises on the part of men 
of service to God, into whose name they are baptised, and 
whose children baptised behevers are by fidth ; and to 
Christ, whom in baptism they * put on : ' ^ and if, in the 
case of adults, there be * the answer,' or interrogative 
proof, ' of a good conscience towards Gkxi,' their baptism 
then is saving ; ^ while the infant children of Christians 
may be always thus admitted into a covenanted state of 
salvation, even at an earlier age than the youthful sons of 
Israel ; and their lawful guardians also may then covenant 
for them, as they frequently do in civil things.® 

In order, however, that baptism may be permanently 
beneficial, it is necessary for the baptised afterwards to 

1 1 Cor. xii. 13, 3. « 1 Cor. ti. 11 ; Mark xvi 16. 

» Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27 ; John iv. 14 ; vu. 38, 39 ; Acts ii. 33. 
* Ephes. V. 26-27. * Rom. vi. 3, 4 ; Col. ii. 12, 13 ; Tit. iii. 5. 

« Acts ii. 41 ; xvi. 33. ^ GaL iii. 26, 27. * 1 Pet iu. 21: iwefmrtffia. 
» Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Mark x. 14 ; Acts ii 39 ; 1 Cor. viL 14 j Gen. 
xvii. 12. 
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keep the covenant ; ^ as Christians will do, so long as 
they have a lively faith ; for such a faith necessarily 
* worketh by love,' and ' keepeth the commandments : ' *^ 
and such a faith with its fruits must plainly be deemed 
amongst ' the weightier matters of the law ' compared 
with the seal of the covenant ; as it was declared to be in 
the case of Abraham ^ — for faith is a moral, and baptism 
but a positive and thus an inferior commandment ; and 
faith has a natural, and baptism but an instituted connec- 
tion with salvation. So that wherever true faith is, there 
is salvation — which cannot be said of baptism — and on the 
other hand in an adult, baptism without faith is pernicious, 
while faith without baptism, which it desires and cannot 
obtain, has the promises, as Abraham had them without 
Circumcision : and this, our Lord virtually intimates by 
adding to his promise, ' he that believeth and is baptised 
shall be saved,' ' he that beheveth not shall be damned,' ^ 
omitting to make the same assertion respecting the un- 
baptised. 

And this brings us to the question, what the Faith is, 
which is required for admission to the Church, and which 
consequently is the Faith of the Church itself? This 
question is necessary for our argument : for quotations 
from Anglican authorities are frequently applied by pa- 
trons of Sacerdotalism on the principle, that ' the Faith ' 
embraces a vast body of doctrine, or includes generally 
' the teaching of the ancient Fathers,' which consequently 
^ is the very doctrine of the Church of England.' 

Thus to confirm this last wide and indefinite principle, 
is cited a profession of faith by Bishop Ken — ' I die in 
the holy Catholic and apostolic faith, professed by the 
whole Church before the disunion of East and West ; ' ^ 

» Rom. ii. 38, 39. » GaL v. 6 ; 1 John il 3, 4. 

» Rom. iv. a-11. -* Mark xvi. 16, 16. 

* Charge of Lord Bishop of Salisbury, pp. 69, 70. 
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and in order ' to distinguish between what is Anglican 
because Catholic, and ^ what is not Anglican because only 
Eoman,' there is quoted an answer of Archbishop 
Bramhall respecting Henry the Eighth's days, saying that 
* there was no mutation concerning faith ;'^ and frequently 
by sacerdotalists is urged, as of wide doctrinal application, 
the canon of 1571, that preachers * should never teach 
anything as matter of faith . . . but that which is agree- 
able to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and 
collected out of the same doctrine by the ancient Fathers 
and Catholic Bishops ; ' although that canon merely cor- 
responded with the Law 1 Ehz. c. i. — a.d. 1558 — that 
nothing should be adjudged as heresy, but what was so 
adjudged by the canonical Scriptures, or by the first four 
General Councils, or by any General Council declaring it 
heresy by express and plain words of Scripture. 

Now, in opposition to principles so loose and vague, 
the form of baptism implicitly sets before us the entire 
faith of the Catholic Church, for it prescribes that every 
new member must be admitted thereto ' in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; ' and 
thus briefly teaches the Catholic faith of 'one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; ' a faith which impKes also 
'the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,' the Son of 
God. 

Every Christian teacher is commanded in Scripture to 
preach or ' prophesy according to the proportion of the 
faith ; ' ^ and every Christian is bound ' earnestly to con- 
tend for the faith once deUvered to the saints.'^ This 
faith impKcitly includes also the chief events in our 
Lord's history as Mediator, and the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, the Ufe everlasting, and the 
Catholic Church, all of which He purchased. 

* Charge of Lord Bp. of Salisbury, p. Ill, and Appendix, p. 162. 

* Kom. xii. ' Jude v. 3. 
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Sometimes this Catholic and Apostolic faith is expressed 
even more briefly, as it was by the Eunuch before his 
baptism — ' I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God;' 
but this confession of the Son implied belief in God the 
Father, and also that the Incarnate Son was ' Christ,' or 
anointed with the Holy Ghost ; so that even the short 
proposition, ' Jesus Christ is the Son of God,' implied all 
that is essential to the Christian faith,^ and intimated also 
the covenanted devotion of the believer to the service of 
the one God in Trinity, and to the Mediator. 

And our Lord's design, in compressing the saving faith 
into the short form of admission into the society of the 
faithful, is in part intelligible to us from our own custom 
of always presenting the most essential rules of duty in 
our forms of admission to any public office, ecclesiastical 
or civil : as to that of a bishop, priest, or deacon, or of a 
juror, judge, magiataate, member of Parliament, or queen 
or king. And so our blessed Lord similarly teaches by 
the introductory form every faithful Christian to believe 
in the Father who made him, the Son who redeemed 
him, and the Holy Ghost who sanctifies him ; and by 
this faith alone can man be saved, or the wants of his 
soul be satisfied ; because as a sinner he evidently wants 
the two great gifts of pardon and of holiness, and these can 
only be had through the Son and Spirit of God ; and 
therefore here, and here only, is the saving faith — the 
foundation of the Church and of Christianity. 

This baptismal faith is slightly spread out in the 
Apostles' Creed, which, however, adds to it nothing 
essential, and only expresses a few doctrines which are 
implicitly contained in the shorter form ; and the early 
orthodox doctors or fathers, in their writings, and all 
Christian Churches from the beginning, in their prayers 

' .lohn xTC. 31 ; Acta \ix. 2-0 ; 1 Cor. ii, 2; v. 34, 20, 22. 
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and sacraments, and their creeds and catechisms, acknow- 
ledged substantially only the same Apostolic faith. 

This we know because we still have the early creeds of 
the principal Churches in the three then known divisions 
of the earth. Thus the ancient creed of Alexandria was 
produced at the Council of Nice, a.d. 325 ; and in the 
same century the ancient creed of Jerusalem was written 
in the catechism of Cyril; and Euffin gives the early 
creed of Rome, when its faith was * spoken of throughout 
the whole world ;'^ and accordingly after ascertaining 
the harmony of all the consentient creeds, the Nicene 
Council put forth its declaration of the Cathohc faith, 
ending with the words, *I believe in the Holy Ghost,' 
and thus adding nothing thereto, but only more clearly 
expressing the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Afterwards, when Macedonius denied the Personahty 
of the Holy Ghost, the second General Council at Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381, aflSrmed the third Person to be ' the 
Lord and giver of hfe, who spake by the prophets ; ' and 
so completed what is usually called ' the Nicene Creed,' 
declaring the faith of three. Persons in one God, and 
of the Son's Licarnation. And the next three General 
Councils not only subscribed the same creed, but decreed 
that this faith should be changed no more ; and that any 
ecclesiastic changing it should be deposed, and any lay- 
man excommunicated. 

Besides the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds, the Anghcan 
Church acknowledges 'Athanasius' Creed,' because it 
' may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture.' ^ But ' Athanasius' Creed ' adds no new article to 
the baptismal faith, and only carefully protects it against 
heresy. 

Thus in the first twenty-eight verses of that invaluable 
confession, it only declares the faith of the Trinity in 

1 Rom. i. 8. « Article VIH. 
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Unity ; and in the next nine verses only adds the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; guarding, however, each 
of the great doctrines by the explanations which time 
had made necessary. For example, we are to worship 
the Trinity, ' not confounding the Persons ' with the 
Patripassians, and * not dividing the substance ' with the 
Polytheists : and respecting the Incarnation, we say 
against the Nestorians that 'he is • not two, but one 
Christ ; ' and against the ancient Marcionites, and modem 
* Marcionites by inversion,' that he is ' perfect man, ' and 
' of human flesh subsisting : ' and the other clauses simi- 
larly guard against heretical evasions of the Nicene, or 
Apostles', or Baptismal Faith, but add nothing to it. 

And thus the great teacher of the Church shut up in 
his short introductory form the whole saving faith, which, 
as to the credenda of religion, no Christian Creed or 
Church could ever substantially enlarge or diminish. 
This, then, is the faith which all Christians are ever to 
keep, hold fast, and ' contend for ; ' and which none are 
ever to deny, deliver up, or add to, or * depart from : ' 
because to surrender the faith is simply to surrender sal- 
vation, and to adulterate the faith is to endanger salva- 
tion. And therefore if any Church abandon the faith, we 
must abandon its communion ; and if any bishop deny the 
faith, other bishops should depose him ; and if any council 
of bishops abandon or essentially change this faith, then 
the faithful presbyters and lay people should * earnestly 
contend for the faith ' against its betrayers : for no 
Church, Bishop, or Council has authority to teach any 
other faith ; nay, ' if an angel from heaven preach any 
other Gospel ... let him be accursed.'^ 

Thus the form of baptism warns us on the one hand 
against diminishing the faith with the Arians, Socinians, 
and self-called * Unitarians,' who, by denying the Godhead 

» Gal i. 8. 
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of the Son and Holy Ghost, do thereby virtually deny 
man's sanctification and redemption; and on the other 
hand, against adulterating the faith by additions, as 
Pius lY., for example, did about three hundred years 
ago,^ by imposing on the Eoman Church a creed which 
added to the ancient CathoUc faith twelve new articles; 
all of them unscriptural ; some of them evidently sinful or 
untrue ; some also of indefinite generality ; but all mani- 
festly exalting the pope and clergy, who teach them: 
such as, to admit ecclesiastical traditions and other con- 
stitutions of the same Church ; to admit Holy Scriptures 
according to the sense of the Church ; and never to take 
or interpret them except according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers — in other words, to renounce the 
Scriptures — to acknowledge the Eoman Church as the 
Mother and Mistress of all Churches ; and promise true 
obedience to the Bishop of Eome as Vicar of Jesus 
Christ: finally, to receive all things declared by the 
sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by 
the Holy Council of Trent ; and to hold all this as the 
CathoUc faith, out of which there is no salvation. 

Such articles are not in the baptismal faith, nor in any 
ancient creed, nor in any texts of Scripture ; and therefore 
we reject them : and Pius IV., their author, was for such 
additions to the faith smitten even by the excommunica- 
tion of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th general councils, which 
his own new creed professed ' undoubtedly to receive ; ' 
and which the Eoman Church generally holds to be in- 
falhble. 

This modern addition to the faith the AngUcan Church 
wholly rejects, holding only the baptismal faith in Three 
Divine Persons, in whom is the one substance of God, 
with this personal distinction, that the Father is of none, 
the Son is of the Father, and the Spirit is of the Father 

1 A.D. 1564. 
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aud the Son. It also believes * rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,' or that the second Person of the 
midivided Trinity was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
'perfect God and perfect man:' and thus it maintains 
His Godhead against Arians, and his manhood against 
ApoUinarians or Docetae, and His singleness of person 
against Nestorians : and against ancient Eutychians, and, 
we must add, against modem Sacerdotalists, it holds the 
conjunction of His two natures, without their confusion, 
or the loss or interchange of the essential properties of 
either ; and consequently, that while Christ by His God- 
head is everywhere, His manhood is only now * in heaven 
and not here,' and that it can never ' be at one time in 
more places than one'^ — as Sacerdotalists, against the 
express doctrine of the Church, and the testimony of 
Scripture, sense, and reason, now indefensibly maintain. 

* End of the Communion Office. 
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CHAPTER EL 

ox 1 COR. Xn. IS (cOXCLUDED). THE IXWARD GRACE OF 

BAPnSlL CHRISTIANS ARE BAPTISED DfTO ONE BODY 

BY THE EUCHARIST. ^TBffiY ARE MADE TO DRIXK DfTO 

ONE SPIRIT. ^THEIR VSIOS IS THE RESULT OP OTHfeR 

CAUSES, BUT OSE DfSTROIEXTAL HEAXS IS THE 
. SACRAMENT. — ^THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE IS THE IXDWELUXG 
OP THE SPIRIT. 

The inward grace, of whicli Baptism is a sign and means 
to the fstithful, includes all the. great blessings of the 
GospeL The first of them is the remission of sins, as 
confessed in the Nicene Creed. ^ The next is the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which is inseparably connected with the 
former.^ This latter imphes union with Christ, whom 
baptised believers * have put on ;'^ and this spiritual union 
with Christ and God, effected by the life-giving Spirit, is 
the great end or design of the Sacraments, and of the 
Scriptures, and of Christianity. 

A third grace is admission into Christ's Church, or the 
communion of saints ;* and a fourth is the inheritance of 
the kingdom of heaven, and an assurance of its attain- 
ment, if only faith and a good conscience be held fast.* 

Fifthly. The Anglican Church also aflSrms upon Scrip- 
tural grounds regeneration to be a grace of baptism ;® and 
that baptised children, * dying before they commit actual 

1 Acts xxii. 16. 2 Acts ii. 38, 39; Matt. iii. 11 j Eph. v. 26, 26. 
8 Gal. iii. 27. * 1 Cor. xii. 13. '' Mark xvi. 16; 1 Tim. i. 10. 

* John iii. 6; Rom. vi. 4; CoL ii. 12; Tit. iii. 6. 
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sin, are undoubtedly saved : ' and this is in harmony with 
the doctrine of universal redemption taught in her Cate- 
chism, and Communion Service, and in Articles XV. and 
XXXI. She does not, however, and could not teach, 
that a person once regenerated must be finally saved : a 
doctrine not held even by Augustine, the first great 
teacher in the Church of absolute predestination to eternal 
life or death. 

The Jews, it appears, before our Lord's ministry, had 
applied the term regeneration to the admission of a 
proselyte to Judaism ; whom they regarded as in a reli- 
gious point of view * an infant new bom,' ^ and whom at 
his admission they washed or baptised.^ This may ex- 
plain our Lord's observation to Nicodemus in John iii. 10: 
but the application of verse 5 to baptism in the primitive 
Church of Christ seems to have been so universal, that 
Hooker says, ' Of all the ancients, there is not one to 
be named, that ever did otherwise either expound or al- 
lege the place than as implying external baptism ; ' and 
Whitby declares, ' that the whole Christian Church from 
the beginning hath always taught so : ' and therefore for 
the salvation of a person sinning wilfully after baptism, 
what ' the ancients ' required was, his subsequent repent- 
ance or conversion, and not his second or third regenera- 
tion ; just as in the case of an earthly estate, inherited by 
birth and forfeited by treason, the crown requires for its 
restoration, not a second natural birth, but true repentance 
for his crime, and future loyalty. 

But Churchmen who use this unjustly calumniated 
language should, in order to speak scripturally, carefully 
distinguish, as Hammond does,^ between the act and state 
of regeneration ; and plainly say of any open unbeliever 
or presumptuous sinner that, whether he had been ever 

^ Whitby on John iii. 5. * Dr. Clagate. ' Practical Catechism. 
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baptised and reg^ierated or not, lie manifestly now is 
not r^aierate, or *bom of God,' or one of God's 

children.^ 

With respect to the Apostle's doctrine, that * by one 
spirit we are all baptised into one body,' we have seen 
that the faithful and their children who are baptised 
* receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.'* Indeed, they must 
have the Spirit before they have faith :' but the Spirit is 
^ven to them by covenant in baptism ; and then, if the 
Spirit of Christ be in them, they are by covenant mem- 
bers of Christ's body, as all our bodily members, beiog 
animated by one living spirit, are members of our body. 
And this brings us to the consideration of this *one 
body,' or Catholic Church, into which all believers are 
baptised. 

The visible Church is defined to be the * congr^ation 
of faithful men, in which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments are duly ministered in all 
things necessary to the same.'* Spiritually and mystically 
the Church of Christ means baptised believers only, but 
charitably and popularly the name is extended to all 
baptised professors of the faith, who in Scripture are 
indiscriminately called * saints.'^ 

In the creeds it is described as one Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church: 'Holy,' because things or persons, 
times or places, dedicated to God are generally called 
holy in Scripture ; ^ ' Catholic,' because it is gathered out 
of all nations ; ^ ' Apostolic,' because it is * built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets;'® and 'one,' 
because it is so called in Scripture,^ which also frequently 

1 1 John iii. 9, 10 ; v. 4, 18. 

8 Acts ii. 38, 39. » 1 Cor. xii. 3. * Article XIX. 

* 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Eph. i. 1 ; PhU. i. 1 ; Col. i. 2. 

* Exod. xix. 6; xxviii. 29; xxx. 35 j xxxi. 14; Levit. x. 18; xvi. 4. 
T Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Rev. ii. 20. « Ephes. ii. 20. 

» John X. 16 ; 1 Cor. x. 17, and 12, 13. 
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speaks of it in the singular number,^ upon grounds which 
are intelligible. 

In temporal respects many individuals are called ' one 
body,' when they agree in any important circumstance or 
relation. Thus all the Eussians are one body, as having 
oneEuler; and Jews, as having one Father ; and barristers 
or physicians, as having one profession ; and Britons, as 
having one Queen and one language ; and so aU Christians 
are ' one body,' on similar religious grounds, viz. : — 

1. As all confessing One God the Father and One Lord 
Jesus Christ ; ^ 2. As all having One Spirit, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son and dwelling in themselves ;^ 
3. As all having one Faith, or Creed, or form of doctrine, 
or form of sound words ; * 4. As all governed by one rule 
of duty, hearty obedience to which is the test of living 
faith ; ^ 5. As all having one baptism, which Sacrament, 
ordained by Christ, is as generally necessary to the Christian 
Church as circumcision was to the Jewish.^ 

Unity in these five respects is generally necessary and 
sufficient for Church membership : i. e. without them all 
men are not members of the Church; and with them, 
however they may difier in other matters, they are its 
members ; or, in the language of St Paul, they have come 
to God, and to Christ, and the Spirit, and to the Church of 
the first-bom — or heirs of God — and to ministering and 
sympathising Angels, and to the Spirits of just men made 
perfect.^ 

The five particulars preceding may, however, be re- 
duced to two ; for by hving faith Christians have com- 

1 Matt. xvi. 18 ; Acts ii. 47 ; xx. 28 ; Ephes. v. 26 ; Col. i. 18. 

* John xvii. 21 ; Bom. x. 9, 10 ; Gal. iii. 20 ; 1 Cor. iiL 11 j viii. 6, 6 j 
1 John i. 3 } 2 John ix. • Rom. viii. 9, 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

* Ejhes. iv. 4-6 j Rom. vi. 17; xi. 20; Phil. i. 27; 2 Tim. i. 13; 
Jude 3. ^1 John ii. 3, 4. 

« Matt xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16, 16 ; John vi. 63 ; 1 Cor. x. 7 ; xi. 26 ; 
xii. 13. ' Heb. xii; 22, 24; i. 14; Luke xv. 10. 
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mimion with the Father, Son, and Spirit : ^ and such faith 
also worketh by love, and love is the fulfilling of the law : ^ 
and therefore, as before said, all baptised behevers, or, 
speaking charitably, all baptised professors, are to be 
called the * one body,' or the Catholic Church of Christ. 

No doubt the unity of the Church becomes more perfect, 
where its members are more closely united together by 
mutual love : * and more perfect still, when loving Chris- 
tians are joined together in reUgious worship, discipline, 
and church government.* But even from distance of 
place mutual love may have no visible effect ; and even 
neighbours may be separated in pubhc worship by dif- 
ferences of opinion on points non-essential. StiU, if men 
agree in the five essential particulars before mentioned, or 
in the two essential respects of Christian Baptism and of 
Living Faith, they may be called members of the ' One 
Body,' the Holy Catholic Church — even though some of 
their fellow-members may doubt or deny it;^ hving faith 
of course avoiding sinful schism, or any wiliul sin. 

Complete unity, then, is not a note either of the Church 
or of the truth. Such most perfect unity might exist 
amongst Mahometans, or Mormons; or might be, or is 
frequently, the result of tyranny and persecution in the 
most corrupt of Christian Churches, and in one of the 
most degraded Christian nations existing : and therefore 
outward communication with a national Church is not 
always a duty, nor is open separation always a sin ; but, 
on the contrary, if any Church, though it were once pure, 
and ' its faith spoken of throughout the whole world,' ^ 
should bring in any other faith, and make its pubhc 
worship manifestly idolatrous or sinful ; and, still more, if 
by aid of the civil power it enforce a sinftil subjection by 

* 1 Jolin i. 3 ; Gal. iii. 14. * Gal. v. 6 ; Bom. xiii. 10. 
» Acts iv. 82 ; 1 Cor. xii. 25, 26 ; Ephes. iv. 1, 3. 

* 1 Cor. xi. 18 : Heb. x. 26, * 1 Cor. xii. 15. • Rom. i. 8. 
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civil or religious penalties ; then the &ithful members of 
Christ's Church should * obey God rather than men,' ^ and 
^ come out and be separate ; ' ^ and all the blame of such 
separation &Us not on the godly seceders, but on the 
sinAil, and therefore the schismatical, Church, or com- 
munion« 

The latter part of 1 Cor. xii 13 — ^that we * have been 
all made to drink into one spirit' — has been by some 
applied to the baptism of behevers; on the ground that 
they have the promise of receiving the spirit, which in 
Scripture is frequently typified by drinking water.* But 
it seems more naturally to apply to the Eucharistic cup, 
which aU the faithful are commanded to * drink : ' and 
an obvious reason for such an application here is, that in 
a former part of the Epistle St. Paul derived the union of 
the saints as * one body ' from the partaking ' of that one 
bread ; ' * so that now the allusion to the same Sacrament 
would be impressively varied by a reference to its other 
element. We may, therefore, consider briefly the Lord's 
Supper as a source of the union of Christians. 

But it is right, again, to observe, that the union or 
communion of Saints is attributed in Scripture to divers 
other causes. Thus, in Eph. iv. 4-6, we read, * there is 
one body and one Spirit ; ' and one hope, ' one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
... in you aU,' without any mention of the Eucharist. 
Before its institution, also, Christ said, ' I am the vine, ye 
are the branches ; ' and * if any man love me . . . my 
Father will love him, and we wiU come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.'* Similarly, the beloved 
Apostle says, ' he that abideth in the doctrine of Christ 
hath both the Father and the Son ; ' and what he had 
himself seen he declared, * that ye also may have feUow- 

> Acts V. 29. « 2 Cor. vi. 17 ; Rev. xviii. 4 

» Is. xii. 3 ; John iv. 10-14 ; vii. 38, 39. * 1 Cor. x. 17. * John xiv. 23. 
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ship with us, and truly our fellowship (xoipwpia) is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ ; ' and if we 
have fellowship with God, and walk in the light, 'we 
have fellowship one with another.' ^ 

The faithful who thus, by a Uving faith, however exer- 
cised, have communion with the Father and the Son have 
clearly also communion with the Holy Ghost, who pro- 
ceedeth from, and is substantially one with, them : and 
therefore St. Paul says to * all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord,' that 'your 
bodies are the members of Christ,' and ' your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you,' and ' ye are 
the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ;' 
and he prays that ' the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all.' ^ So, too, he says, ' to all that be in Eome, 
called to be saints,' that ye are ' in the spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwell in you ; ' and ' if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.'^ And 
' to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Phihppi,' 
he says, if there be ' any fellowship {xoivwvla) of the 
spirit, fulfil ye my joy.' * 

And thus all faithful Christians, being quickened by 
the Spirit of Christ, ' are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another ; ' ^ as we say that the members 
of a man, being animated by one living spirit, are one 
body, and all of them its fellow-members. 

But saints are united together also sacramentally, for 
' by one spirit are we all baptised into one body . . . and 
have been all made to drink into one spirit ; ' ^ and in 
1 Cor. X. 17, it is said with an evident reference to the 
Eucharist, ' We being many are one bread and one body, 
for we are all partakers of that one bread : ' that is, we 

» 2 John ix. 1 ; John i. 3, 7. • 1 Cor. i. 2 ; iii. 16; vi. 15, 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 
» Rom. i. 7; yiii. 9. * Phil. i. 1 ; ii. 1. 2. 

» Rom. xii. 5. • 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
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are all partakers of that Sacramental bread, which * is 
the communion of the body of Christ,' ^ and therefore 
we are members of Christ, and therefore ' one body ; ' 
and * one bread ' also, for the bread of God is He which 
came down from heaven, ' that a man may eat thereof 
and not die ; ' and ' He is the living Bread.' ^ And as in a 
man the foot, hand, ear, and eye grow up together 
as members of one body, because one living spirit ani- 
mates them and one bread nourishes them, so also the 
faithful members of the Church * grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint suppheth . . . maketh increase of the body.' ^ 
Sometimes this communion of saints is expressed by 
other figures. Thus they are described as forming 
together one house, or building, one family, city, or 
corporation : for ye are * fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God, and are built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief cornerstone.'* Sometimes also 
this communion is dependent upon different conditions, 
or is, as before shown, effected by invisible instruments. 
Thus we are Christ's house, * if we hold fast the con- 
fidence and rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end ; ' ^ 
and we ' receive the promise of the Spirit through faith ;'^ 
and Christ dwells in the heart * by faith.' But in the 
latter part of 1 Cor. xii. 13, and in ch. x. 17, the Eucharist 
is noticed as one instrumental means by which the faithful 
have communion with Christ and with each other, and in 
this, and other respects, it is akin to baptism ; for it is 
like it, when it may be had, * generally necessary to salva- 
tion ; ' and it renews the covenant of which baptism was 
the seal; and the duties it requires of repentance and 

> 1 Cor. X. 16. « John vi. 33, 51. » Ephes. iv. 15, 16. 

* Ephes. ii. 15, 20. » Heb. iii. 16. « Gal. iii. 14. 
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faith are the same. The gifts also, or graces, are sub- 
stantially the same : for in the Eucharist, as in Baptism, 
there are promised to the faithful remission of sins ; ^ and 
the gift of the Spirit,^ and union with Christ,^ and union 
with Christ's body, the Church : * and such blessings in- 
volve a state, as their first covenanted exhibition impHes 
an act, of spiritual r^eneration in faithful men, or their 
children. But in every case, whether with or without 
the Sacrament, the belonging to Christ's one spiritual and 
mystical body, or to Christ himself, depends on the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul : for, ' if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His ; ' and if 
Christ be in you, ' the Spirit is life ; ' and if the Spirit of 
God dwell in you, God ' shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.' ^ And this 
Spirit, without whose preventing grace no man can have 
faith,^ is promised, as we have seen, to the faithftd, both 
in Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; as it is also promised 
to them in prayer, and in the reading of Holy Scripture,^ 
and in all the divinely appointed means of grace. 

* Matt. xxri. 18. ' John vi. 55 ; 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

» John vi 56; 1 Cor. X. 16. * 1 Cor. x. 17; xii. 13. 

^ Rom. viii. 9-12. • 1 Cor. xiL 3. 

' Luke xi. 13; Is. Iv. 11; 2 Tim. iiL 15. 
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CHAPTER X. 

4'X wtMX XX. SI. — THE TREE OF LIFE. — CONCLUSION OF THE 
^^lilFTrBB DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. — ^THIS DOC- 
"KIXK IS FULL AND SUFFICIENT. 

^ THese are written that je might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
q£ God ; and that believing je might have life through His name.' 

To complete the Scripture doctrine of Sacraments, it 
may be well to observe, that the Tree of Life was con- 
secrated to be a Sacrament for man when innocent in the 
garden. Other trees were given to Adam as a means of 
bodily life, but this as a sign and means of life everlast- 
ing ; ^ and thus, if Adam had remained faithful, and had 
partaken thereof in faith, he would never have died, but 
have been caught up quick from Eden to the Paradise of 
God.« 

When Adam violated the first covenant, and lost the 
inheritance of life, he lost his right to its seal.^ • But a 
new covenant of grace and pardon was then estabhshed, 
through the seed of the woman, with new seals or Sacra- 
ments.* At the same time the analogy between man's 
original and recovered position before God is made the 
ground of instructive scriptural allusions. 

Thus the heavenly paradise promised to the faithful 
has, like the earthly, a tree of hfe ;^ signifying that as by 



» Gen. i. 29 ; iiL 22. « 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; Rev. ii. 7. 

» Gen. iii. 24. * Gen. iii. 16, 21 ; iv. 4, 7. « Rev. ii. 7. 
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the hreBch of the first covenant life was lost so by 
observance of the new covenant life will be found : and 
as a ' river went out of Eden to water the garden ' so the 
prophet sees healing waters issuing from the sanctuary, 
and that on either side trees 'bring forth fruits according 
to his months . . . and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, 
and the leaf for medicine.' ^ And the Apostle also sees a 
new heaven and earth, and water of Ufe ' proceeding out 
of the throne of God and the Lamb ; ' and ' on either side 
of the river was the tree of life, which yielded her fruit 
every month ; and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.' ^ 

Thus, in Scripture phrase, ' paradise ' was lost, and has 
been regained : and as the Sacrament of the first covenant 
was a sign and means of life to the innocent, so the sub- 
sequent Sacraments — such as Sacrifice, Circumcision, the 
Passover, the Yearly Atonement — signified and aided 
the recovery of life by sinners, through the blood of the 
new and everlasting covenant, which was shed for the 
remission of sins. Subsequently the manna in the wilder- 
ness and the water from the rock signified Him who 
gives the ' hidden manna ' and the 'living water :'^ and 
the dedication of the Mosaic covenant with blood and 
water, sprinkled both on the book and the people, and 
its ' meats and drinks, and divers washings,' all signified 
Him, who gives His people spiritual meat and drink; and 
who ' came by water and blood'* — that is, who came with 
the water of His spirit, and the blood of His passion, or 
with a spirit so holy as to conquer sin, and a blood so 
precious as to redeem the world. 

One of the Christian Sacraments accordingly most pro- 
minently signifies the cleansing of the soul, and the other 
the propitiation for sin ; and the two teach us to look 

» Ezek. xlvii. 12. flg:^ -^Vj ' I^ev- ^txii. 1, 2. 
» Rev. ii. 17 ; John iv. 10. * Heb. ix. 18, 19. 
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M»\ N>r * Sjiviour, who comes in a double character and 

;, '>j xho twofold blessings of repentance and remission : 

^^ ihaU if ^'^y professor of His religion come to Him 

for OHC gift only and refuse the other, or try to sepa- 

Tixie forgiveness from repentance, he will inevitably lose 

Ix^th, and shipwreck faith : ^ or if any man reject either 

the cleansing water which is shed by the spirit, or the 

expiating blood which is sprinkled by faith, he rejects 

Christ ; because He came ' not by water only,' nor by 

blood only, but * by water and blood' — ^remarkable signs 

of which ' principles of the doctrine of Christ ' appear to 

have been given even at the Crucifixion.^ 

We have now given apparently the whole doctrine of 
the Eucharist and of the other Christian Sacrament as it 
is found in Scripture ; and shall conclude this first part 
by briefly stating some reasons for not expecting thereon 
any further needfiil information. 

That holy Scripture contains all things necessary is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Anglican Church : and that 
both in the Old and New Testament ' everlasting life is 
offered to mankind by Christ.' ^ And therefore even the 
Old Testament was able to make * wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus : ' * because by its 
prophecies and shadows, as by a light shining in a dark 
place, Christ and the gospel might, though more dimly, be 

seen. 

But in the New Testament, life and immortality are 
* brought to light.' * For while Christ was on earth. He 
gave His apostles the words which the Father gave Him ; 
and He sent them forth to teach all things which He com- 
manded them ; ® and not long before His departure. He 
promised to them the spirit to * guide them into all truth.' ^ 

» 1 Tim. i. 19. « 1 John v. 6; xix. 34, 35. 

• Articles VI. and VII. * 2 Tim. iii. 16. » 2 Tim. i. 10. 

* John xvii. 8 ; Matt, xxviii. 20. ^ John xvi. 13. 
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And therefore the Apostles preached all things neces- 
sary; and 'kept back nothing that was profitable,' but 
publicly and privately declared * all the counsel of 
God.' 1 

The same necessary things the Apostles also wrote, and 
caused to be written ; in order that they may be taught 
to all nations * even to the end of the world.' And so 
there was gradually added to the ancient canon the New 
Testament : of which the first book was the work of an 
Apostle ; and the second was authorised by St. Peter as 
' the gospel ' — which gospel ' he that believeth and is 
baptised shall be saved ' ^ — and the third, authorised by 
St. Paul, says that the writer ' had perfect understanding 
of all things from the first ; '^ and the fourth was written by 
the beloved Apostle, that ye might believe and ' believing 
might have life ; ' * as was his epistle, ' that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God.' ^ The Apostolic Epistles also 
which were written before St. John's Gospel give us more 
light, especially those of St. Paul — whose 'weighty and 
powerful letters' were valued more generally than his 
sermons ^ — and as both the epistles and the gospels con- 
tain many things only useful and not necessary, they were 
the less Ukely to omit any one thing needfiil. 

And, therefore, no human additions, or pretended oral 
traditions, are to be received by Christians as containing 
more necessary things, or as an unwritten word of God.^ 
We say with Hooker, that ' the writings of the Evangelists 
and the Apostles are the foundation of the Christian Faith ; ' 
and that ' We have no word of God but Scripture ; ' and 
that ' to urge anything as part of that revealed truth 
which God hath taught, and not to show it in Scripture, 

1 Acts XX. 20, 27 ; Gal. i. 8. ' Mark xvi. 16. » Luke i. 8. 

* John XX. 31. «* 1 John v. 18. « 2 Cor. x. 10. 

7 Deut. iv. 2, 12, 32 ; xviii. 20 ; Prov. xxx. 6 ; Rev. xxii. 18. 
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this did the ancient fathers evermore think unlawful, im- 
pious, execrable/ ^ 

And particularly we reject the so-called * unwritten 
word of God,' now pretended by a church, which against 
the testimony of the Jews has added many apocrjrphal 
books to the canon : and which, on the ground of its 
' imwritten word,' has also about 300 years ago ^ added 
to the Cathohc and Apostolic Faith many novel articles — 
some of them of prodigious generality — such as, to admit 
* ecclesiastical traditions and all other constitutions of the 
same church ; ' and ' all other things declared by sacred 
canons and general councils ; ' and one of them virtually 
renouncing the Scriptures, by its promise never to ' take 
and interpret them, except according to the unanimous 
consent of the fathers ; ' one of them acknowledging one 
absolute antichristian dominion over the whole Cathohc 
Church ; and one of them containing ' blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits,' opposed at once to Scripture, 
reason, and the senses of mankind.® 

But further, with respect to necessary things, we hold 
not only the fulness, but the clearness of Scripture. ' Of 
things necessary,' says Hooker, * they are in Scripture 
plain and easy to be understood : ' and so also saith Holy 
Scripture : ' Thy word is a lamp to my feet ; ' ' It giveth 
understanding to the simple ; ' ' The word is very nigh 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart : ' * and so speak 
many similar passages. 

And in consequence of this clearness in things neces- 
sary, our blessed Lord constantly refers to Scripture as at 
once and finally settling divers important questions. Thus 
in His temptation, ' it is written,' and * it is written again ; ' 
and in His teachings, ' Doth not the Scripture say?' 'Have 

* Hooker on Justificat. s. 16— Eccles. Pol. book v. sect 21. b. ii. a. 6. 

* A.D. 1564. » Creed of Pius IV. New Articles, I. XI. II. X. V. 

* Pg. cxix. 106, 130 ; Deut. xxxviii. 11, 14. 
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ye not read? ' ' Search the Scriptures ; ' * Do ye not therefore 
err, because ye know not the Scriptures ? ' And similarly 
the Evangelist writes to Theophilus, that he * might know 
the certainty of those things wherein he had been cate- 
chised : ' ^ and so Paul, as his manner was, on * three Sab- 
bath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures ; ' and 
he aflSrms, that ' Timothy knew them from a child ; ' ^ and 
that * all Scripture was profitable ' for divers good pur- 
poses, * that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works.' * 

And, therefore, Christians generally are taught in Scrip- 
ture to judge for themselves in matters of religion. 
' Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ; ' 
' I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say ; ' ' Prove 
all things. Hold fast that which is good : ' and the Bereans 
were deemed ' more noble ' than others, because they 
* searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things are 
so.'* 

Indeed so necessary is it to assume the clearness of 
Holy Scriptures in fundamentals, that even the patrons of 
ecclesiastical despotism, and of human infallibility, are 
forced to bmld their selfish and unscriptural system 
upon a few perverted texts — for one example upon 
Matt, xviii. 17, detached from its context — ^which texts 
the unlearned and unstable are taught to ' wrest,' as they 
do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.^ 

I shall conclude this part by referring the reader to a 
modem work unanswerably proving * that Holy Scripture 
has been since the times of the Apostles the sole divine 
rule of faith and practice ; ' ^ and by adding the testimo- 
nies of a bishop, as emment for learning and judgment 
as for genius. * We are acquitted,' says Jeremy Taylor, 

1 KarnxnOflc, Luke L 4. » Acts xvu. 2. » 2 Tim. iii. 15-17. 

* 1 Cor. X. 16 ; Luke xii 67 ; 1 Thess. v. 21 ; Acts xviL 11. 

» 2 Pet iii. 16. • Divine Rule, &c. by Rev. W. Goode. 
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'by the testimony of the primitive fathers, fix)m any 
other necessity of believing than of such articles as are 
recorded in Scripture : '^ which position he confirms by the 
saying of the great Basil — ' It is a manifest falling from 
the faith, and a clear vice of pride, either to reject any of 
those things which the Scripture contains, or to introduce 
anything which is not written : * and again, after proving 
that Scripture is a sufficient rule in * faith and manners,' 
because ' we have no other,' and because ' Scripture says 
so,' and because for the grounds of their rehgion the 
primitive Church * knew none else but the Scriptures ; ' 
and adding with respect to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, that * The fethers say that in such things (in which 
our salvation is concerned) the Scriptures need no inter- 
preter ; ' and that ' the way of the ancient and primitive 
church was to expound the Scriptures by the Scriptures,' 
and ' to expound difficult places by the plain : ' and after a 
learned treatise on traditions. Bishop Taylor concludes : — 
' The consequence of these things is this : all the doctrines 
of faith and good life are contained and expressed in the 
plain places of Scripture ; and besides it, there are, and 
there can be, no articles of faith : and, therefore, they who 
introduce other articles, and upon other principles, intro- 
duce a faith unknown to the Apostles, and to the fathers 
of the Church.' 2 

» Taylor, toI. viii. p. 24. » Vol. x. 453. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON THE SACERDOTAL DOCTRINE OP THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



' The issue of that battle in the English Church will depend very mainly 
on the issue of that^ which is now waged against what is called Sacerdotal- 
ism.' — ^Rev. Dr. Pusey, quoted in the ' Charge/ p. 121. 

The Sacerdotal doctrine of the Lord's Supper, as set forth 
in the ' Charge,' which I have undertaken to examine, is 
contained in the four propositions following, viz. : — 

1. That the consecrated elements, even before or with- 
out their deliverance and reception, are the Sacrament ; 
and, therefore, have, or consist of, both an outward and 
an inward part. 

2. That the inward part of the said consecrated 
elements, or Sacrament, is Christ's body and blood. 

3. That at the Holy Communion the Church presents 
and offers, or sacrifices, to God Christ's body and blood so 
present in the consecrated elements. 

4. That Christ is to be adored in the consecrated 
elements, with that divine adoration which is due to him 
at all times. 

The first doctrine is stated in the 'Charge,' p. 49, thus: — 
'We take . . . the elements of bread and wine, and 
offer some small portions of these elements to our God.' 
' We then consecrate this oblation of bread and wine ... 
we bless the elements, or rather He (Christ) blesses 
them through us. Through such blessing the oblation 
becomes a Sacrament, and, as such, has not only an out- 

G 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON JOHN XX. 81. — THE TREE OP LIFE. — CONCLUSION OP THE 
SCKIPTUEE DOCTRINE OP THE SACRAMENTS. — THIS DOC- 
TRINE IS FULL AND SUFFICIENT. 

' These are written that je might belieye that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God 'f and that believing ye might have life through His name.' 

To complete tlie Scripture doctrine of Sacraments, it 
may be well to observe, that the Tree of Life was con- 
secrated to be a Sacrament for man when innocent in the 
garden. Other trees were given to Adam as a means of 
bodily life, but this as a sign and means of life everlast- 
ing ; ^ and thus, if Adam had remained faithful, and had 
partaken thereof in faith, he would never have died, but 
have been caught up quick from Eden to the Paradise of 
God.« 

When Adam violated the first covenant, and lost the 
inheritance of life, he lost his right to its seal.^ • But a 
new covenant of grace and pardon was then established, 
through the seed of the woman, with new seals or Sacra- 
ments.* At the same time the analogy between man's 
original and recovered position before God is made the 
ground of instructive scriptural allusions. 

Thus the heavenly paradise promised to the faithful 
has, like the earthly, a tree of life ;^ signifying that as by 



» Gen. i. 29 ; iu. 22. « 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; Rev. ii. 7. 

» Gen. iii. 24. * Gen. iii. 16, 21 ; iv. 4, 7. '^ Rev. ii. 7. 
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the breach of the first covenant life was lost so by 
observance of the new covenant life will be found : and 
as a ' river went out of Eden to water the garden ' so the 
prophet sees healing waters issuing from the sanctuary, 
and that on either side trees ' bring forth fruits according 
to his months . . . and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, 
and the leaf for medicme.' ^ And the Apostle also sees a 
new heaven and earth, and water of life ' proceeding out 
of the throne of God and the Lamb ; ' and ' on either side 
of the river was the tree of life, which yielded her fruit 
every month ; and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations/ ^ 

Thus, in Scripture phrase, ' paradise ' was lost, and has 
been regained : and as the Sacrament of the first covenant 
was a sign and means of life to the innocent, so the sub- 
sequent Sacraments — such as Sacrifice, Circumcision, the 
Passover, the Yearly Atonement — signified and aided 
the recovery of life by sinners, through the blood of the 
new and everlasting covenant, which was shed for the 
remission of sins. Subsequently the manna in the wilder- 
ness and the water from the rock signified Him who 
gives the ' hidden manna ' and the * living water :'^ and 
the dedication of the Mosaic covenant with blood and 
water, sprinkled both on the book and the people, and 
its ' meats and drinks, and divers washings,' all signified 
Him, who gives His people spiritual meat and drink ; and 
who ' came by water and blood'* — that is, who came with 
the water of His spirit, and the blood of His passion, or 
with a spirit so holy as to conquer sin, and a blood so 
precious as to redeem the world. 

One of the Christian Sacraments accordingly most pro- 
minently signifies the cleansing of the soul, and the other 
the propitiation for sin ; and the two teach us to look 

» Ezek. xlvii. 12. fJEIS T] « Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 
» Rev. ii. 17 ; John iv. 10. * Heb. ix. 18, 19. 
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only for a Saviour, who comes in a double character and 
with the twofold blessings of repentance and remission : 
so that, if any professor of His religion come to Him 
for one gift only and refuse the other, or try to sepa- 
rate forgiveness from repentance, he will inevitably lose 
both, and shipwreck faith : ^ or if any man reject either 
the cleansing water which is shed by the spirit, or the 
expiating blood which is sprinkled by faith, he rejects 
Christ ; because He came ' not by water only,' nor by 
blood only, but * by water and blood ' — ^remarkable signs 
of which * principles of the doctrine of Christ ' appear to 
have been given even at the Crucifixion.^ 

We have now given apparently the whole doctrine of 
the Eucharist and of the other Christian Sacrament as it 
is found in Scripture ; and shall conclude this first part 
by briefly stating some reasons for not expecting thereon 
any further needful information. 

That holy Scripture contains all things necessary is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Anglican Church : and that 
both in the Old and New Testament * everlasting life is 
offered to mankind by Christ.' ^ And therefore even the 
Old Testament was able to make * wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus : ' * because by its 
prophecies and shadows, as by a light shining in a dark 
place, Christ and the gospel might, though more dimly, be 
seen. 

But in the New Testament, life and immortaUty are 
* brought to light.' ^ For while Christ was on earth. He 
gave His apostles the words which the Father gave Him ; 
and He sent them forth to teach all things which He com- 
manded them ;® and not long before His departure. He 
promised to them the spirit to * guide them into all truth.' ^ 

» 1 Tim. i. 19. » 1 John v. 6; xix, 34, 35. 

» Articles VI. and VII. * 2 Tim. ill. 16. » 2 Tim. i. 10. 

• John xvii. 8 j Matt, xxviii. 20. ' John xvi. 13. 
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And therefore the Apostles preached all things neces- 
sary; and *kept back nothing that was profitable/ but 
publicly and privately declared ' all the counsel of 
God/ 1 

The same necessary things the Apostles also wrote, and 
caused to be written ; in order that they may be taught 
to all nations ' even to the end of the world/ And so 
there was gradually added to the ancient canon the New 
Testament : of which the first book was the work of an 
Apostle ; and the second was authorised by St. Peter as 
* the gospel ' — which gospel ' he that believeth and is 
baptised shall be saved ' ^ — and the third, authorised by 
St. Paul, says that the writer ' had perfect understanding 
of all things fi:om the first ; '^ 'and the fourth was written by 
the beloved Apostle, that ye might believe and ' believing 
might have life ; ' * as was his epistle, ' that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God.' ^ The Apostolic Epistles also 
which were written before St. John's Gospel give us more 
light, especially those of St. Paul — whose 'weighty and 
powerful letters' were valued more generally than his 
sermons ^ — and as both the epistles and the gospels con- 
tain many things only useful and not necessary, they were 
the less likely to omit any one thing needful. 

And, therefore, no human additions, or pretended oral 
traditions, are to be received by Christians as containing 
more necessary things, or as an unwritten word of God.^ 
We say with Hooker, that * the writings of the Evangelists 
and the Apostles are the foundation of the Christian Faith ; ' 
and that ' We have no word of God but Scripture ; ' and 
that * to urge anything as part of that revealed truth 
which God hath taught, and not to show it in Scripture, 

» Acts XX. 20, 27 ; Gal. i. 8. » Mark xvi. 16. » Luke i. 8. 

* John XX. 31. «* 1 John v. 13. « 2 Cor. x, 10. 

7 Deut. iv. 2, 12, 32 ; xviii. 20 ; Prov. xxx. 6 ; Rev. xxii. 18. 
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cognizable by the senses:' and after a judgment in an 
Ecclesiastical Court pronounced against his doctrines, a 
protest was pubUshed in 1856, bearing the signatures of 
Eev. Drs. or Messrs. Pusey, Keble, Neale, Bennett, 
Williams, Heathcote, and many others, saying ' that the 
doctrine of the real presence of the body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ under the form of bread and wine 
has been uniformly held as a point of faith in the Church 
from the Apostolic times ; and was accepted by general 
councils, as it is also embodied in our formularies' — ^which 
statement I meet, as before in Chapter VULL, by saying 
that we have in our hands all the points of faith professed 
in and from the Apostolic times, whether by general 
councils or by the Church CathoUc, or by the three 
principal Churches in the three great districts of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe : and amongst them all this so-called 
'point of faith,' or anything at all resembling it, 
does not once appear. It is not, as was before said, in 
the Apostolic faith of the Church of Jerusalem, of Alex- 
andria, or of ancient Eome ; nor in that of the first four 
general councils, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, or 
Chalcedon — which latter two councils indeed, in accepting 
the faiith of the two former, peremptorily forbade any 
future addition to it, such as this new and imaginary 
* point of faith ' would be. 

And although the doctrine of the essential presence in 
the Sacrament was dictated — virtually by his sole authority 
to the fourth Lateran Council by Pope Innocent IH., a.d. 
1215 — in canons which were not pubUshed for centuries ; 
it was still not publicly admitted into the faith professed 
by any one Church in the world, tiU at length in the year 
1564 it was imposed as 'a point of faith' upon the 
Eoman Church by a second pope, in a new creed or 
composition of his own. And not only does the Anglican 
Church directly deny the doctrine of such presence in the 
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elements as a heresy — ^in the Eubric aforesaid — ^but in her 
three creeds she virtually denies it, by affirming that Christ 
' ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of 
(jod, and from thence shall come again — not to all com- 
munion-tables at the consecration of the elements, but — to 
judge the quick and the dead ; ' for, as the Apostle teaches, 
the heavens must receive Christ ' until the times of re- 
stitution of all things.'^ And one main design of the 
Eucharist in the meantime is to ' show the Lord's death 
till he come.'* 

This Catholic faith of the Church, and of the holy 
Apostles, Martyrs, Fathers, and faithful, for above 1,500 
years, rested upon the infallible testimony not only of 
Scripture, but of the reason and senses of mankind : upon 
which latter exclusively is built our faith in the incarna- 
tion : and when heresies analogous to this of the essential 
presence in the elements arose from time to time in the 
early Church, the orthodox fathers opposed them on the 
fundamental principle, that the Incarnate Saviour was 
perfect man, as well as perfect God ; and that the proper- 
ties of his manhood and of his Godhead were essentially 
and inexchangeably distinguished. 

» Acts iii. 21. « 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTUKE RESPECTING THE SUP- 
POSED ESSENTIAL PRESENCE IN THE ELEMENTS. 

' If any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe it not.' 

Matt. xxiv. 23. 

In the First Part, we proved from a wide examination, that 
no such doctrine as the substantial or essential presence 
of Christ's body in the elements — on which hang all the 
other Sacerdotal doctrines of the Lord's Supper — can be 
proved by Holy Scripture : a position admitted even by 
the most learned and acute doctors in the Eoman Church, 
who confess that the Scriptures alone, without the de- 
claration of the Church, cannot enforce the admission of 
their doctrine: 'and this,' says their greatest contro- 
versialist, ' is not altogether improbable ; ' of which he 
gives himself a very striking illustration, for in attempting 
the proof from the word of God, in a whole chapter, he 
says : — ' The first argument is taken from those words of 
the Lord, " Take, eat ; this is my body ; " ' and this first 
argument is followed by no second, in the whole and only 
chapter on the subject consisting of five columns folio! ^ 

The Scriptures indeed confessedly abound in figurative 
language, like the text just quoted : for all Biblical readers 
must remember the figures of the Good Shepherd, the 
Way, the Vine, the Door ; and the good seed, the field, 
the tares, the reapers ; and the salt of the earth, the city 

' Bellarmin. de Euchar. lib. iii. c. 23 and 19. 
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on a hill, the light of the world ; and that God is a con- 
suming fire, and Herod was a fox, and the Baptist was 
and was not Elias. Its prophecies also in this respect 
generally resemble the first prophecy of grace : ^ and even 
its precepts occasionally are expressed in figures. Thus 
— 'Beware of dogs;' and of 'wolves in sheep's clothing;' 
and of the ' leaven of the Pharisees ; ' and, Cast not ' your 
pearls before swine,' and, ' Have salt in yourselves ; ' and 
eat the ' hving bread,' and drink the ' living water.' 

But the principle of figurative description applies espe- 
cially to Sacraments, which themselves are signs or figures. 
Thus Circumcision ' is my covenant ; ' ^ and the Lamb ' is 
the Lord's Passover ; ' ^ and ' the Eock was Christ ; ' * and 
a man must be ' bom of water and of the Spirit ; ' * and 
the cup *is the New Testament in my blood' ^ — as Moses 
had similarly said, ' Behold the blood of the Covenant ' ^ — 
and the cup is ' the communion of the blood of Christ ; ' 
and ' We being many are one bread : ' ^ and not one of 
them all is a figure more manifest and intelligible than 
'This (bread) is my body,' which we are now told the 
Church in her doctrine concerning the true presence takes 
' as her immovable foundation.' ^ 

We may assume then, that the doctrine is without any 
proof whatever from Scripture. 

As to arguments from Scripture against an imagination 
comparatively novel, as well as monstrous, many are not 
reasonably to be expected : still that Scripture is not alto- 
gether without them may appear from a hasty review of 
a couple of dozen texts following, which shall be quoted 
in their regular order to the end of this chapter. 

1. Matthew xv. 17. — ' Whatsoever entereth in at the 
mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 

^ Gen. iii. 16. * Gen. xvii. 10, 14. ' Exod. xii. 11. * 1 Cor. x. 4. 

* John iii. 5. * Luke xxii. 20. ' Exod. xxiv. 8. ® 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 

* Palmer, quoted in appendix to [ Charge,*^ p. 164. 
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draught/ Here manifestly the gross and offensive con- 
clusion is only chargeable upon the advocates of the sub- 
stantial presence in the elements, who cannot escape it ; I 
for they cannot say, when the Lord's body leaves the de- 
ments, into which by consecration they suppose it to be 
brought. ^ 

2. Matthew xxiv. 23. — ^'If any man shall say unto j 
you, Lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe it not.' There 

is no exception here in favour of men who say, that 
Christ is both here and there, or in a thousand places . 

at once ; and at the same time ask you to disbelieve your 
own senses and reason, when believing their words. 

3. Matthew xxiv. 26. — 'If they shall say unto you. 
Behold ... He is in the secret chambers ; believe it 
not.' If they say then He is really locked up in that pyx, 
or ' secret chamber ; ' or secretly veiled and hidden in 
that wafer ; beheve it not, for they say what is manifestly 
untrue. 

4. Matthew xxviii. 6. — ' He is not here ; for He is 
risen.' The angel's argument assumes, that the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ, which were then 
risen from the sepulchre, were, therefore, not there ; or 
that it was ' against the truth of Christ's natural body to 
be at one time in more places than one : ' and the Angli- 
can Church expressly adopts, and its clergy subscribe to, 
the principle of the angel's argument. 

5. Mark xiv. 7, 8. — ' Ye have the poor with you always 
. . . but me ye have not always. She hath done 
what she could. She is come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying.' That is, after my burial and de- 
parture ye have not my body always with you, ' whenso- 
ever ye will : ' though, according to my Godhead, as He 
elsewhere said, ' I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.' ^ 

' Matt zzYiil 20. 
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6. Mark xiv. 23, 24. — ' And they all drank of it And 
He said, This is my blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many ; ' — ^i.e. they first received the cup, and 
afterwards there followed the words of consecration. 
Therefore, when they drank the cup, there was no essential 
presence of Christ's blood or body (even upon Sacerdotal 
principles) therein ; or anywhere except in the place where 
Jesus was then sitting amongst them. 

7. Luke xxiv. 39. — ' Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself : handle me and see, for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have ' — ^i.e. after His 
resurrection, Christ's immortal body still consisted of flesh 
and bones just as before ; and of this the senses were the 
judges. We are not, therefore, to beUeve the substantial 
presence of His body, flesh and bones, or, in the words of 
the catechism of the Council of Trent, that ' the bones, 
nerves, and whatever things pertain to the perfection of a 
man . . . are here truly present,' in opposition to the 
testimony of the senses in ten thousand living witnesses 
daily : nor need we be altogether surprised, that in the 
English translation of that catechism, by a professor of 
the Eoyal College Maynooth,^ the words 'bones and 
nerves ' should be twice deliberately omitted. 

8. Luke xxiv. 50, 51. — ' And he led them out as far as 
to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.' Therefore with 
the same body, which was ' seen of them forty days ' ^ 
after His resurrection, and which they saw and handled 
with its 'bones and nerves,' he was 'carried up' into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God : and any 
supposed body, which, when essentially present, cannot 



^ By Rev. J. Donovan; in section xzxiii. chap. iv. on the Eucharist 
« Acts L 3. 
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now be handled or seen, is not the real body of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, bat an unsubstantial phantom of the imagi- 
nation. 

9. John L 14. — ^ The word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory ' — i.e. when the Incar- 
nate Word of God dwelt among men before His passion, 
they beheld His glory which was manifested even in His 
state of humiliation. How much more then in His state of 
exaltation must His glory, as of the only b^otten of the 
Father, be ' beheld,' if he really, according to the flesh, 
dwell among us : and how little is this pre-eminent glory 
beheld in the lifeless creatures of bread or wine, which 
manifest no glory at all, and which may even be subjected 
to the vilest indignities ! 

10. John vL 53. — ' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.' 
This was spoken long before the institution of the 
Eucharist, and it could not allude to the eating of Christ's 
flesh substantially, to do which, in any maimer at all, 
would be flagitious.^ It therefore applies only to receiv- 
ing the Mediator, ' the man Christ Jesus,' * spiritually ; or 
by his Godhead, and spirit, and grace — as 'righteous' 
Abel received him ; and as did holy men mider the Old 
Testament, who had life in them through Christ, and by 
faith, thousands of years before the IncamatioiL 

11. John vL 62, 63. — ^^ What and if ye shall see the 
Son of Man ascend up where He was before ? It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.' They could not then eat Christ's flesh really and 
substantially, because Christ's body would ascend up and 
go away : and further, if, as the carnal ' Capemaites 
supposed, 'His flesh ' was literally to be eaten,^ or if * (as 

1 Augustine, *flagitium etfacinus.' ' 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

• John vi. 52. * Decret. de Consecr. dist. ii. c. xlii. 
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the Pope and Eoman Council compelled Berengarius to 
swear) His body in the sacrament * is torn by the teeth of 
the faithfiil/ this would be useless as well as criminal, for 
'the flesh profiteth nothing/ The words of Jesus, therefore, 
were ' spirit and life,' or only spiritually, and so savingly, 
to be understood. 

12. John xii. 26. — ' Where I am, there shall also my 
servant be.' The word in the original means, in some 
other Scriptures, ' wheresoever ; ' and it is so translated in 
Matthew xxiv. 28, and virtually so in Eev. xiv. 4 : and 
then we might argue that, as Christ's servant is not on 
the table, or in the elements ' hyperlocally,' Christ's 
humanity is not there. 

13. John xvi. 7. — 'It is expedient for you that I go 
away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you : ' that 
is, as in John vi. 63, the expediency of His going away 
arose not from the substantial though invisible return of 
His body to the elements — for ' the flesh profiteth nothing' 
— but from the gift of the spirit that quickeneth, which 
'Jesus^ being by the right hand of God exalted, sheds 
forth ' as a Comforter — or ' advocate ' as the original word 
means — ^to 'convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.' — Ver. 8. 

14. John xvi. 28. — ' I came forth from the Father, and 
am come into the world : again, I leave the world, and 
go to the Father.' He came into the world and abode 
there, according to His manhood, above thirty years ; and 
according to the same manhood He went to the Father 
and left the world : and, therefore, is not still in the world 
daily in every place where the Sacrament is administered, 
but still with the Father. 

15. John xvii. 24. — 'Father, I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
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me.' Therefore they "who are His, when present with Him, 
would behold His glory ; and when, after His ascension. 
He shall come — as the Creed says, * to judge the quick and 
the dead' — tea thousand of His saints shall be with Him, 
and see His glory : for ' the Father hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the 
Son as they honour the Father/ ^ 

16. John XX. 17. — ^ Touch me not ; for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father.' And how could she touch TTim 
after EQs ascension ? just as she could eat him, spiritually, 
and by faith ; and so Augustine explained both figures : 
^Ascend and toudi ' Him ; ^Believe, and thou hast eaten/ 

17. Acts iii. 20, 21. — *He shall send Jesus Christ, 
which before was preached unto you : whom the heaven 
must receive until the restitution of all things.' This 
restitution of all things confessedly has not yet come : 
therefore the heavens still receive Him according to His 
manhood : and therefore God does not send Him again to 
earth at every celebration of the Eucharist. 

18. Acts vii. 48.—* The Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands : ' and therefore He dwelleth 
not in wafers made with hands, and then consecrated by 
a few words of the priest : so that even Demetrius and 
his craftsmen could not make and multiply dwelling 
places for their God with nearly the same speed or 
facility. 

19. 1 Cor. X. 3. — ^^ And did all eat the same spiritual 
meat' This was quoted in the first part with the inter- 
pretation of Augustine, that they ate the same spiritual 
meat that we do ; and this is confirmed by ver. 4—' And 
did all drink the same spiritual drink : for they drank of 
that spiritual Eock that followed them, and that Eock 
was Christ.' That is, they ate and drank the body and 
blood of Christ spiritually and by faith — though under an 

* John V. 22, 23. 
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inferior dispensation — ^before His Incarnation, as faithful 
Christians now do more advantageously. 

20. 1 Cor. X. 16, 17, and xi. 26-28.— By referring to 
these texts, the reader will find the Sacramental symbol 
after consecration called ' bread ' five times by the Apostle 
in two successive chapters : therefore the substance of 
bread remains, as Anglican Sacerdotalists admit : and, if 
so, the substance or essence of Christ's body cannot 
possibly be in the elements, according to the most learned 
Eoman doctors, who by the real presence understand ' a 
corporal presence to the exclusion of all other substances: '^ 
and their ablest controversialist argues respecting the 
text ' This is my body,' ' It cannot possibly be that one 
thing is not changed, and yet is made another, for it would 
be itself and not itself : ' and, ' Therefore it is impossible 
that the proposition be true, in which the subject is taken 
for bread and the predicate for the Body of Christ ; 
for bread and the body are things most difierent.' ^ 

21. 1 Cor. XV. 25. — ' He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.' Therefore, until the final 
subjugation of His enemies, * He must reign ' in glory : 
and therefore He does not come to earth ten thousand 
times a day to be ' torn by the teeth of the faithful,' 
or hterally eaten by the wicked, or possibly by dogs and 
vermin : or to sufier indignities painfiil to mention, and 
yet discussed in the authorised Eubrics of the Mass. 

22. Phil. iii. 20, 21. — ' For our conversation is in hea- 
ven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body.' We look for 
Him visibly coming from heaven at the resurrection with 
a glorious body ; and we believe that our vile body will 
then be fashioned hke unto it : and, therefore, we believe 

^ Wiseman on the Euch. p. 304. ' BeUarm. de Euch. lib. iii. c. xiz. 
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not that He descends from heaven daily, and is imprisoned 
in lifeless elements : nor will the multiplication of such 
explanatory epithets, as hyperlocal, inefiable, super- 
natoral, at all remove, as we shall see more fully in the 
next chapter, the dear contradictions arising from sup- 
posing a real human body to be substantially in a thou- 
sand places at once, or overthrow the most evident 
intuitions of the senses and the mind. Our bodies, we 
believe, will not ever be simultaneously multipresent, 
invisible, impalpable, unoiganical, or bereft of motion 
and of sense, as His glorious body — to which ours will be 
like — ^is in the elements vainly and arbitrarily supposed 
to be. 

23. CoL iii. 1. — 'Seek those things which are above, 
where CJhrist sitteth on the right hand of God.' Here 
ayto^ * above,' means a place locally superior and remote ; 
and it applies not to the supposed substantial Presence of 
Christ's body in a wafer on the Lord's table beside us. 
Indeed, this is made clearer in ver. 2, by the addition of 
the negative, ' not on things on the earth ; ' even though 
they be consecrated elements in the Eucharist. 

24. 1 John i. 1 and 3. — ' That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the word of life ; that which we have seen and 
heard, declare we unto you.' The substantial presence of 
the Redeemer's body on the earth was from the beginning 
to be believed exclusively upon the evidence of the senses : 
and, therefore, men cannot believe the same substantial 
presence now in the elements, in opposition to the clearest 
evidence at once of the senses and understanding ; without 
abandoning the first ' principles of the doctrine of Christ,' 
and all the evidence for the Saviour's death, resurrection, 
ascension, and every other article of the Christian faith. 

25. 1 John iv. 3. — ' Every spirit that confesseth not 
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that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : and 
this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that 
it should come ; and even now ahready is it in the world/ 
Before St. John wrote, the Gnostics or Docetae denied 
that Christ was come really and substantially in the flesh ; 
and, after the time of John, Marcion and many others, 
and even in the twelfth century the Cathari, denied it 
too : but the doctrine of the Gnostics and other early 
heretics were not more plainly untrue, than that of those 
whom Hooker calls ' Marcionites by inversion ; ' for as 
Marcion thought Christ seemed to be man but was not, 
so they think that Christ in the elements seems not to be 
man and yet is. But I. have dwelt sufficiently on the 
arguments from revelation, and shall proceed in the next 
chapter to consider the impossibility of the supposed 
Substantial Presence, upon the first principles of all our 
knowledge respecting body and its quaUties, and even 
respecting revelation itself. 
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CHAPTER nL 

05 THE ABSOLUTE IMPOSSIBILTTT OF THE SUPPOSED 
£SSE5TL^L PRESE5CE 15 THE ELEMENTS. 

' Tbe Catholic faith has always acknowledged in Christy after the Lacar- 
natioD^ two entire and perfect natures — the dirine and homan . . . and 
that the homan is, and was^ of the same species with ooib.' — BrrrxAKimr. 
de ChridOy lih. iii. c. ii. 

To declare the impossibility of an essential presence of 
Christ's body in the elements, I shall place in the fore- 
ground the observations of the judicious Hooker, viz. : — 
* Nothing of Christ which is limited, nothing created, 
neither the soul nor body of Christ, and consequently not 
Christ as man, or Christ according to His human nature, 
can possibly be everywhere present : ^ and again, * The 
substance of the body of Christ hath no presence, but 
only local/ And again, * There is no proof . . . that Christ 
had a true body, but by the true and natiual properties 
of His body, amongst which properties definite or local 
presence is chief/ And again, ' If His majestical body 
have now any such new property, by force whereof it 
may everywhere really even in substance present itself, 
or may at once be in many places, then hath the majesty 
of his estate extinguished the verity of His nature/^ 
Hooker also, as before said, describes the advocates of this 
substantial or essential presence in the elements, or of a 
presence therein not local, or of the simultaneous multi- 
presence of Christ's glorified body, as 'Marcionites by 
inversion I ' 

* Eccles. Pol. h. V. s. Iv. ' Ibid. 
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Hooker, then — ' that learned man of deep thought ' ^ — 
agrees herein with the AngKcan Church : * and the two 
together ought to settle the question of substantial multi- 
presence with churchmen, so fiar as mere authority can 
settle it. 

It is well, however, to state, for various minds, various 
arguments confirmatory of Hooker's position : for if it be 
indeed established, it at once disposes of all the other 
Sacerdotal and dependent doctrines. 

First, then, I observe that the substantial or essential 
presence or absence of a real body can be established 
only by the senses : which are to man, indeed, the first 
sources of all knowledge, and they are uniformly appealed 
to by Scripture. 

Thus it was by miracles, cognisable by the senses, that 
Christ first * manifested forth His glory, and His disciples 
believed on Him ' ;^ and if He had not done amongst them 
such visible ' works as never man did, they had not had 
sin ' in rejecting Him.* It was, again, by a reference to 
what they heard and saw, that He convinced the disciples 
of the Baptist : ^ and it was the evidence of sense that the 
Apostles also fundamentally built on : — ' That which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life . . . That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.'^ 

That our Saviour Christ, the Son of God, was really 
incarnate and made man, and sufiered, and was crucified 
dead and buried, were truths all proved by the senses 
only. His resurrection, too, was similarly established by 
Himself ; ^ and even Thomas was, by the senses, recovered 
from his unbelief.® Upon the same ' immovable founda- 

^ Locke. ' Rubric at end of Communion OfBce. 

' John ii. 11. * John xv. 24. * Matt. xi. 4, 6. 

« 1 John i. 1, 3. 7 Luke xxiv. 39. » John xx. 27. 

b2 
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tion/ the Catholic Church has since believed, that Christ, 
in rising, ' took again His body with flesh, and bones, and 
all things appertaining to the perfection of man's nature ; 
wherewith He ascended into heaven : and there He sitteth 
with the same body glorified (until the restitution of all 
things or) until He return to judge all men:^ and until 
His said return, 'the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ ' are in heaven, as Scripture tells us ; and 
they are ' not here ' in the elements, as the same senses in- 
controvertibly establish. 

All our knowledge of the essential quahties of body, as 
of body itself, is derived exclusively from the senses, by 
an ultimate law of behef acting in all men, in all places, 
and at all times; and only disputed by sceptics — who 
have themselves been overborne by the evidence — or by 
the 'vain babbhngs and oppositions of science, falsely 
so called,' introduced into religion, against the emphatic 
caution of the Apostle.^ 

This principle of belief is not demonstrable, but intui- 
tive ; and it is, therefore, superior to demonstration, which 
latter requires intuitive evidence for every one of its steps : 
and if disputes against such intuitive principles be once 
admitted, arguments would be endless, and all conclusions 
be suspended, or universal scepticism be the result. 

The senses, then, infalhbly teach us, that body exists 
only with its essential qualities — such as those of extension, 
figure, and occupation of place — and that if you deny to 
any imaginary body extension, figure, and occupation of 
place, you thereby deny its existence. 

If, then, it be pretended, that in the consecrated 
elements there be hidden any body, not only invisible 
and impalpable, but unextended also and unfigured, and 
not locally in place ; then that pretended body is certainly 

' Artk-le IV. « ITini.vi. 20,21. 
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not Christ's real body, but a vain imagination, or an 
idol which is ' nothing in the world.' ^ 

It was from questioning this intuitive testimony of the 
senses, that those ancient heresies respecting Christ's body 
first arose, which the beloved Apostle opposed so zea- 
lously.^ 

The Gnostics and Docetae, in the lifetime of the Apostles, 
and afterwards Cerdo, Marcion, Bardesanes, Tatian, Basi- 
lides, Valentinus, ApolUnaris, Manes ; and afterwards the 
Priscillianists, Messalians, Euchites, and many others, 
including the Eutychians ; and, later still, the Cathari in 
the twelfth century, denied that Christ had a true human 
body, chiefly on the ground of His Godhead. But the 
orthodox Fathers refuted them by the evidence of the 
senses; which was first given to the Apostles, and by 
the Scriptures testified to us : and when some heretics 
maintained an essential change in our Lord's body at His 
resurrection or ascension, one eminent Father, as we shaU 
see hereafter, affirmed that Christ, ' when He gave His 
body immortality, took not away its nature ; ' and another 
successfully established, that Christ has now a real body, 
in heaven, as He had on earth; and even Bellarmine 
admits, as a point of Cathohc faith, that the human nature 
of Christ ' is, and was, of the same species with ours ;' and 
we know that — as the ' Charge' rightly says — man *is not a 
phantom : he has a real material body, by which he enters 
into the world of sense, and becomes visible.'^ 

As to the comparatively modern fancies of a substantial 
body being present without accidents ; and in a place, but 
not there locally ; or that the presence of Christ's body 
' is not that of an organised body, or of a material cha- 
racter,* — so that our Blessed Lord has at once a body 
organical in heaven, and on earth * not organical' — that 

1 1 Cor. viii. 4. « 1 John iv. 2, 8 j John i. 14 

8 P. 31. * Charge, p. 88. 
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is, without organs, or members, or disposition, or distance 
of parts ; so that, as even the authorised Gloss upon the 
Eoman Canon Law incredulously says, ' Where His foot is, 
there would be His nose : quod non credo 1 ' ^ and that His 
non-organical body is on the earth at once upon 10,000 
altars, and therefore divided as often from itself; and 
brought to the elements by consecration from heaven by 
as many contradictory motions : — all such new devices 
seem to have been as much beyond the imaginations 
of ancient heretics, as of unlearned apostles ; and to 
have been the marvellous inventions of subtler wits, 
whose great aim, amidst all the perplexing confusion, 
was however intelligible — viz., to induce man to worship 
the work of men's hands when consecrated by their own 
breath ; and to give to the priesthood a power superior to 
Omnipotence. 

This imphed division of our Lord's body from itself, 
indeed, has so much perplexed the acutest advocates for 
the Substantial Presence, that even the 'angelical Doctor' 
Aquinas, and the schoolmen after him, admit the abso- 
lute impossibility of His body and blood being at once 
locally in more places than one : and thence their jargon 
of a Substantial Presence in the elements, but not in them 
locally — i.e. they are indeed there, and * they must be 
there ;' ^ but then not as in a place — a position, indeed, 
harder to understand than to answer. 

There is a doctrine also superadded to the Substantial 
Presence by the Council of Trent — viz. that this presence 
of our Lord's body is not only in the whole consecrated 
elements, but in every part thereof ; and therefore the 
infinity of parts in each of the elements would infer in a 
single Church an infinity of bodies, each of them out- 
side the other : an imagination which Augustine of old 

' Decret. de Consecr. diat. ii. in can. IxxTiii. : Uhipars est carports^ est et tottim, 
• Rev. Pr. Pusey. 
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strangely anticipated, when he observed of bodies that, 
from their innumerable parts, ' none can be whole every- 
where : ' and that whatever body occupies a place, * it so 
fills the same place, that in no part of it is the whole.' ^ 
But any objections, to protect Christians from such ima- 
ginations and their results, are now, conveniently, by 
Sacerdotalists designated as ' floods of blasphemy against 
holy truth .'2 

The impossibilities in this case multiply upon the least 
reflection. Thus, each loaf consecrated might possibly be 
as large as our Lord's glorified body : and if so. His 
really human body might exist at once in 10,000 places 
in its full dimensions. Indeed, it has been said, that if a 
priest ' with intention ' pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion looking at a whole market of bread, every loaf 
therein would become a sacrament, with the same inward 
part : and thus Sacerdotalism would surpass in extrava- 
gance even Eutychianism ; for Eutyches, in maintain- 
ing the ubiquity of our Lord's body, did not thereby either 
multiply it or divide it from itself. 

The power of working miracles, though insinuated, is 
not a satisfactory explanation of such imaginations. The 
' Charge' says : — ' The assumption that the successors of the 
Apostles do not possess such a power lacks all Scriptural 
authority. If miracles are not worked among us, this 
would be sufficiently accounted for ... by a want of 
faith in the one invisible miracle-worker.' ^ It reminds us 
also of ' the instrumentality of man, which God has been 
pleased to take up into, and to employ in, the supernatural 
order.' ^ But if this be apphed to the supposed superna- 
tural effects of consecration, it may be answered, that all 
the miracles recorded in Scripture were visible ; and not 
one is mentioned against or without the evidence of 

* Epist. 3 Volusiano. ' Preface to Sermon by Rev. E. B. Pusey, in 1843. 
» P. 42. * P. 58. 
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sense : and all Fathers, who wrote treatises upon them, 
never once mention this moet marvellous miracle of all ; 
which is, indeed, strikinglv distinguished from all others 
by the utter absence of any evidence whatever. 

Equally vain is an appeal to the Omnipotence of God, 
which was called of old * the sanctuarv of heretics : ' for 
thus men might feign, as a Father said, ' quid ri*,' whatever 
you please, of God : and so, for example, the Arians did 
feign, that the Omnipotent could make Christ, a creature, 
to be God. 

But the answer was, and is, that Omnipotence cannot 
make false things not &lse, or two contradictory propo- 
sitions to be true together : and in this case the contra- 
dictions are endless : such as, that Christ's human body 
should be one, and yet in many places, and consequently 
not one : or should be on the right hand and left, or 
above and below itself. For the Catholic faith is, that the 
human nature of Christ ' is, and was, of the same species 
with ours.' ^ Nor can Omnipotence cause, that the same 
one body should be here organical, and there ' not or- 
ganical ; ' or that it should occupy an entire loaf, and yet 
be whole in every part thereof ; or be at once circum- 
scribed, and yet present substantially beyond its outer 
surface ; or be in one place visible, and solid, and extended, 
and at the same time in another invisible, impalpable, 
and unextended; or be moved with the contradictory 
motions of the elements ; and pass by itself, and yet at the 
same time be not moved at all ! These, and many other 
consequences of this substantial presence, are evident and 
direct contradictions : and if so, as Eoman doctors admit, 
they are beyond the limits of Omnipotence — which cannot 
make anything false and true, or to be and not to be, at 
the same time. 

But we may add to the absolute the moral impossibility, 

* Bellarm. lib. iii. ; de Christo, ch. ii. 
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that Christ's glorious body should be subject to the 
grossest indignities, from which it cannot protect itself : 
for it is maintained, that His body can never be separated 
from the forms as long as the forms remain : and so His 
glorious body must remain under the forms motionless, 
and (as is also admitted) senseless, or bhnd, deaf and 
dumb ; or as one of the idols described in Psalm cxv. 
5-8 ; and thus that it is with the elements — as Beren- 
garius was forced to swear — ' torn with the teeth of the 
faithful ; ' or, as Aquinas holds, although a dog should 
eat the consecrated host, still the substance of Christ's 
body does not cease to be under the forms; or, as the 
Eoman Missal supposes, it may be received by a mouse, 
or a fly or something poisonous may fall into the blood, 
and vomiting may be caused. Such are only some of 
the indignities, which would result from the substantial 
presence when followed by that substantial eating, which 
was imagined first by the Capernaites,^ and was character- 
ised by Augustine as a flagitious crime. 

The Scriptures sometimes quoted by Sacerdotahsts, in 
opposition to the texts in Chapter II., and for these con- 
tradictory imaginations, are vain. For example, after 
His resurrection it is said, ' Jesus came amongst ffis dis- 
ciples, when the doors were shut : ' on which Jerome's 
reasonable reflection was, that they opened, or *the creature 
yielded to the Creator.' Apostles similarly went out of 
prison where the doors were shut, when the Angel of the 
Lord opened them ; ^ and Peter went into the city with 
an angel through the iron gate, because it ' opened to 
them of its own accord.' ^ It is assumed also, without 
any authority, that our Lord's body passed through the 
great stone at the door of the sepulchre; but an angel 
' rolled back the stone from the door :'* and as to Christ's 

1 John vi. 52. « Acts v. 19. 

' Acts xii. 10. * Matt, xxviii. 2. 
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walking upon the sea (which is also quoted), it neither 
involved any contradiction, nor was it at all the most 
wonderful of the Lord s visible miracles ; but was much 
surpassed in wonder, if the comparison be admissible, by 
the miracle just preceding it, in the same chapter, which 
implied creation.^ 

Finally, we are reminded by Sac^otalists of the 
parallel doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation : but the 
former is a doctrine respecting persons spiritual and in- 
finite — a doctrine only above rea:^n, and not opposing 
any dear testimony either of reason or of sense : and for 
the latter, as the Athanasian Creed reminds us, every one 
finds a parallel in his own experience ; for his soul and 
flesh is one man, without any conversion of natures or 
any confusion of substance : and so also ^ God and man 
is one CJhrist/ 

I might now proceed to the consideration of the re- 
maining doctrines already mentioned — viz. of the oflering 
or presenting Christ's body and blood to the Father ; and 
of the adoration of Christ in the consecrated elements ; 
to each of which I hope to give a chapter hereafter. 
But having already, I hope, removed the foundation 
of both doctrines — viz. the essential presence — it may 
be well, firsts to hear the proofe of the Sacerdotal doctrine 
brought forward in the * Charge,' of which the chief, and 
the most frequently and variously repeated, is * the dear 
testimony of the undivided Church.' * 

» John tL »-ia » P. 60. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE UNDIVIDED CHURCH. 

'I neither ought to produce the Council of Nice, nor you that of 
Ariminum^ as if to prejudge the question. I am not bound by the authority 
of this, nor you of that. By authorities of the Scriptures, witnessea not 
peculiar to any, but common to both, let thing contend with thing, cause 
with cause, reason with reason.' — AvevfiTis, Contra Maximin, lib. iii. c. xiv. 

The ' Charge ' relies mainly for the proof of its Sacerdotal 
doctrines upon the testimony of the ancient midivided 
Church, or of the Early Fathers ; or on both testimonies, 
under the name of the ancient doctrine, or the consentient 
teaching of CathoHc antiquity. 

Thus it says, ' How much has God provided, by way of 
preparing the mind and heart to receive all such doc- 
trine, and so to accept the clear testimony of the un- 
divided Church ? : ' ^ and, again, it represents the Church 
of England as ' resting her claims both on authority, and 
on her oneness in doctrine with the undivided Church ; ' ^ 
and, again, it recommends a Church policy * which shall 
claim allegiance to our Church, as representing the faith 
and practice of undivided Christendom ; ' ^ and it says to 
the diocesan clergy, ' You should appeal, as your Church 
would herself guide you to do, to the teaching of the 
Primitive Church ; ' ^ and it aflSrms that Bishop Wilson 
laid down this canon of Scripture interpretation — 'To 
understand the Holy Scriptures aright, is to understand 
them as the Primitive Church did.' ^ 

So also of the Fathers it is said, * The fact that such 

' P. 60. » Pp. 108, 109. > P. 113. * P. 119. * p. 70. 
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teaching is the teaching of the ancient Fathers of the un- 
divided Church has ever been considered .... a proof, 
that it is the very doctrine of the Church of England.' ^ 
And the teaching of both the Early Church and Fathers is 
also included under words more general : thus it says, 
that more ' ought to be done than to appeal to the con- 
sentient teaching of Catholic antiquity,'* and that our 
Church * retains the ancient doctrine of consecration.'^ 

Before considering the importance of the supposed 
testimony of the Early Church and Fathers in support of 
a manifest impossibiUty — and without or against the autho- 
rity of Scripture — it may be well first to state the view of 
one of the acutest thinkers that England ever bred, on the 
supposed case of even a direct revelation appearing to 
contradict our clear intuitions. ' No evidence of our 
faculties,' says Locke, ' by which we receive such revela- 
tions, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive 
knowledge : ' and, again, * We can never assent to a 
proposition that aflSrms the same body to be in two 
distant places at once, however it should pretend to the 
authority of a divine revelation : since the evidence, first, 
that we deceive not ourselves in ascribing it to God, and 
secondly, that we understand it right, can never be so 
great as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, 
whereby we discern it impossible.' * 

Let us, however, consider directly the weight, upon this 
question, of the alleged testimony of the undivided 
Church, and of the Fathers. 

But, first, I shall give the conclusion of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, after an elaborate discussion of the supposed 
testimony, which was briefly this — ^that the consent of the 
Catholic Church ' cannot go far. It can be instanced but 
in three things : in the creed, in ecclesiastical govem- 

1 P. 69. » P. 70. > P. 74. 

^ Locke on Human Understanding, book iv. c xviii. s. y. 
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Hooker, then — * that learned man of deep thought ' ^ — 
agrees herein with the Anglican Church : ^ and the two 
together ought to settle the question of substantial multi- 
presence with churchmen, so far as mere authority can 
settle it. 

It is weU, however, to state, for various minds, various 
arguments confirmatory of Hooker's position : for if it be 
indeed established, it at once disposes of all the other 
Sacerdotal and dependent doctrines. 

First, then, I observe that the substantial or essential 
presence or absence of a real body can be established 
only by the senses : which are to man, indeed, the first 
sources of all knowledge, and they are uniformly appealed 
to by Scripture. 

Thus it was by miracles, cognisable by the senses, that 
Christ first ' manifested forth His glory, and His disciples 
beUeved on Him ' ;^ and if He had not done amongst them 
such visible ' works as never man did, they had not had 
sin ' in rejecting ffim.^ It was, again, by a reference to 
what they heard and saw, that He convinced the disciples 
of the Baptist : ^ and it was the evidence of sense that the 
Apostles also fundamentally built on : — ' That which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of hfe . . . That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.'^ 

That our Saviour Christ, the Son of God, was really 
incarnate and made man, and suffered, and was crucified 
dead and buried, were truths all proved by the senses 
only, ffis resurrection, too, was similarly established by 
Himself ; ^ and even Thomas was, by the senses, recovered 
from his unbelief.® Upon the same * immovable founda- 

^ Locke. ' Kubric at end of Communion Office. 

' John ii. 11. * John xv. 24. * Matt xi. 4, 5. 

« 1 John i. 1, 3. ' Luke xxiv. 39. » John xx. 27. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

ON THE ABSOLUTE IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE SUPPOSED 
ESSENTLA.L PRESENCE LN THE ELEMENTS. 

* The Catholic faith has always acknowledged in Christ, after the Incar- 
nation, two entire and perfect natures — the divine and human . . . and 
that the human is, and was, of the same species with oars.' — Bella Bicn^. 
de Christo, lib. iii. c. ii. 

To declare the impossibility of an essential presence of 
Christ's body in the elements, I shall place in the fore- 
ground the observations of the judicious Hooker, viz. : — 
* Nothing of Christ which is limited, nothing created, 
neither the soul nor body of Christ, and consequently not 
Christ as man, or Christ according to His human nature, 
can possibly be everywhere present : ^ and again, ' The 
substance of the body of Christ hath no presence, but 
only local.' And again, ' There is no proof . . . that Christ 
had a true body, but by the true and natural properties 
of His body, amongst which properties definite or local 
presence is chief.' And again, ' If His majestical body 
have now any such new property, by force whereof it 
may everywhere really even in substance present itself, 
or may at once be in many places, then hath the majesty 
of his estate extinguished the verity of His nature.' ^ 
Hooker also, as before said, describes the advocates of this 
substantial or essential presence in the elements, or of a 
presence therein not local, or of the simultaneous multi- 
presence of Christ's glorified body, as 'Marcionites by 
inversion I ' 

^ Eccles. Pol. b. V. s. Iv. » Ibid. 
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not Christ's real body, but a vain imagination, or an 
idol which is ' nothing in the world.' ^ 

It was from questioning this intuitive testimony of the 
senses, that those ancient heresies respecting Christ's body 
first arose, which the beloved Apostle opposed so zea- 
lously.^ 

The Gnostics and Docetae, in the hfetime of the Apostles, 
and afterwards Cerdo, Marcion, Bardesanes, Tatian, Basi- 
lides, Valentinus, ApolUnaris, Manes ; and afterwards the 
Priscillianists, Messalians, Euchites, and many others, 
including the Eutychians ; and, later still, the Cathari in 
the twelfth century, denied that Christ had a true human 
body, chiefly on the ground of His Godhead. But the 
orthodox Fathers refuted them by the evidence of the 
senses; which was first given to the Apostles, and by 
the Scriptures testified to us : and when some heretics 
maintained an essential change in our Lord's body at His 
resurrection or ascension, one eminent Father, as we shaU 
see hereafter, affirmed that Christ, ' when He gave His 
body immortality, took not away its nature ; ' and another 
successfully established, that Christ has now a real body, 
in heaven, as He had on earth; and even Bellarmine 
admits, as a point of Catholic faith, that the human nature 
of Christ ' is, and was, of the same species with ours ;' and 
we know that — as the ' Charge' rightly says — man *is not a 
phantom : he has a real material body, by which he enters 
into the world of sense, and becomes visible.'^ 

As to the comparatively modem fancies of a substantial 
body being present without accidents ; and in a place, but 
not there locally ; or that the presence of Christ's body 
* is not that of an organised body, or of a material cha- 
racter,* — so that our Blessed Lord has at once a body 
organical in heaven, and on earth * not organical' — that 

* 1 Cor. viii. 4. '1 John iv. 2, 3 j John i. 14 

» P. 31. * Charge, p. 88. 
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most probable conclusions — that is, when there is clear 
light we use our eyes; as gloom increases we seek for 
guidance, still employing our senses ; and where there is 
entire darkness — as in some prophecies of Scripture — we 
perhaps must trust altogether to the most wise, expe- 
rienced, and honest guides we know : and finally, if we 
thus at last fall into error, that error is of a minor kind, 
and is inevitable, and consistent with living faith ; and so 
it will be pardoned, for Christ's sake, to any one who 
really loves and seeks the truth. 

And thus out of the Catechism, and by reason and 
Scripture, a teacher evidently proves to a child all the 
Articles of the Faith ; and all moral duties, including that 
of prayer, and Christ's institution of two Sacraments. 
He may then pass on to the clearly-revealed doctrines of 
Original Sin, and Justification and Sanctification by Faith ; 
and then gradually establish doctrines less evident, and 
therefore less necessary, ' according to the proportion of 
faith : ' and the learner, while all the time helped by his 
teacher and his book (as he would be in mathematics), is 
still always, by his reason and his Bible, proving all things, 
and rejecting all things evidently against their united 
testimony. And a judgment of this kind respecting reli- 
gious matters must manifestly be the supreme and fimda- 
mental duty of rational men. For if a Christian missionary 
ask a Jew or heathen to embrace Christianity, he must 
tell him why? nay, if even a member of the so-called 
infallible Church try to bring an Anglican clergyman, or 
layman, from perhaps the best Church in the world to 
the worst, he will quote texts, and state reasons, for his 
one great and most tremendous conclusion — ^viz. that 
there is, and ever has been, either a company of bishops 
or a Vicar of Christ on earth, whose judgments on faith 
and duty are infallible ; and therefore, after arriving at 
that single conclusion by Scripture and reason, he must 
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strangely anticipated, when he observed of bodies that, 
from their innumerable parts, ' none can be whole every- 
where : ' and that whatever body occupies a place, * it so 
fills the same place, that in no part of it is the whole/ ^ 
But any objections, to protect Christians from such ima- 
ginations and their results, are now, conveniently, by 
Sacerdotalists designated as ' floods of blasphemy against 
holy truth .'2 

The impossibilities in this case multiply upon the least 
reflection. Thus, each loaf consecrated might possibly be 
as large as our Lord's glorified body : and if so. His 
really human body might exist at once in 10,000 places 
in its fiill dimensions. Indeed, it has been said, that if a 
priest ' with intention ' pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion looking at a whole market of bread, every loaf 
therein would become a sacrament, with the same inward 
part : and thus Sacerdotalism would surpass in extrava- 
gance even Eutychianism ; for Eutyches, in maintain- 
ing the ubiquity of our Lord's body, did not thereby either 
multiply it or divide it from itself. 

The power of working miracles, though insinuated, is 
not a satisfactory explanation of such imaginations. The 
' Charge' says : — ' The assumption that the successors of the 
Apostles do not possess such a power lacks all Scriptural 
authority. If miracles are not worked among us, this 
would be sufficiently accounted for ... by a want of 
faith in the one invisible miracle-worker.' ^ It reminds us 
also of ' the instrumentality of man, which God has been 
pleased to take up into, and to employ in, the supernatural 
order.' ^ But if this be applied to the supposed superna- 
tural effects of consecration, it may be answered, that aU 
the miracles recorded in Scripture were visible ; and not 
one is mentioned against or without the evidence of 

* Epist. 3 Volusiano. ' Preface to Sermon by Rev. E. B. Pusey, in 1843. 
» P. 42. * P. 68. 
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Nj, uoi.' : Aiid all Fathers, who wrote treatises upon them, 
itv'\ vc ouce mention this most marvellous miracle of all ; 
\^t\ich is> indeed, strikingly distinguished from all others 
by tlie utter absence of any evidence whatever. 

Equally vain is an appeal to the Omnipotence of God, 
which was called of old ' the sanctuary of heretics : ' for 
thus men might feign, as a Father said, ' quid r/^,' whatever 
you please, of God : and so, for example, the Arians did 
feign, that the Omnipotent could make Christ, a creature, 
to be God 

But the answer was, and is, that Omnipotence cannot 
make false things not false, or two contradictory propo- 
sitions to be true together : and in this case the contra- 
dictions are endless : such as, that Christ's human body 
should be one, and yet in many places, and consequently 
not one : or should be on the right hand and left, or 
above and below itself. For the Catholic faith is, that the 
human nature of Christ ' is, and was, of the same species 
with ours.'^ Nor can Omnipotence cause, that the same 
one body should be here organical, and there * not or- 
ganical ; ' or that it should occupy an entire loaf, and yet 
be whole in every part thereof ; or be at once circum- 
scribed, and yet present substantially beyond its outer 
surface ; or be in one place visible, and sohd, and extended, 
and at the same time in another invisible, impalpable, 
and unextended; or be moved with the contradictory 
motions of the elements ; and pass by itself, and yet at the 
same time be not moved at all ! These, and many other 
consequences of this substantial presence, are evident and 
direct contradictions : and if so, as Eoman doctors admit, 
they are beyond the limits of Omnipotence — which cannot 
make anything false and true, or to be and not to be, at 
the same time. 

But we may add to the absolute the moral impossibility, 

^ Bellarm. Hb. iii. ; de ChristO; ch. ii. 
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that Christ's glorious body should be subject to the 
grossest indignities, from which it cannot protect itself : 
for it is maintained, that BQs body can never be separated 
from the forms as long as the forms remain : and so His 
glorious body must remain under the forms motionless, 
and (as is also admitted) senseless, or bhnd, deaf and 
dumb ; or as one of the idols described in Psalm cxv. 
5-8 ; and thus that it is with the elements — as Beren- 
garius was forced to swear — ' torn with the teeth of the 
faithful ; ' or, as Aquinas holds, although a dog should 
eat the consecrated host, still the substance of Christ's 
body does not cease to be under the forms; or, as the 
Eoman Missal supposes, it may be received by a mouse, 
or a fly or something poisonous may fall into the blood, 
and vomiting may be caused. Such are only some of 
the indignities, which would result from the substantial 
presence when followed by that substantial eating, which 
was imagined first by the Capernaites,^ and was character- 
ised by Augustine as a flagitious crime. 

The Scriptures sometimes quoted by Sacerdotahsts, in 
opposition to the texts in Chapter 11., and for these con- 
tradictory imaginations, are vain. For example, after 
His resurrection it is said, ' Jesus came amongst His dis- 
ciples, when the doors were shut : ' on which Jerome's 
reasonable reflection was, that they opened, or Hhe creature 
yielded to the Creator.' Apostles similaily went out of 
prison where the doors were shut, when the Angel of the 
Lord opened them;^ and Peter went into the city with 
an angel through the iron gate, because it ' opened to 
them of its own accord.' ^ It is assumed also, without 
any authority, that our Lord's body passed through the 
great stone at the door of the sepulchre; but an angel 
' rolled back the stone from the door :'* and as to Christ's 

1 John vi. 52. « Acts v. 19. 

' Acts xii. 10. * Matt, xxviii. 2. 
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Basil, 3 ; Chrysostom, 13 ; Cyril Alex. 6 ; Epliraim, 6 ; 
Epiphanius, 2 ; Eusebius Pamphilus, 4 ; Hieronymus, 12 ; 
Gregory Naz. 2 ; Gregory Nyssen, 3 ; Gregory Mag- 
nus, 4 ; Origen, 4 ; Tertullian, 2 ; Theodoret, 4. To these 
authors must be added nearly two dozen of the principal 
fathers remaining, viz. : — Clemens Eomanus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Cyprian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Dionysius Alex- 
andrinus, Dionysius Areopagita — ^whose works, indeed, 
genuine and spurious, are published in several folio 
volumes — ^Damascen, Eusebius Emissenus, Facundus, Ful- 
gentius, Guadentius, Hilary, Irenaeus, Isidore Hispalensis, 
Isidore Pelusiota, Justin Martyr, (Ecumenius, Optatus, 
Primasius, Gelasius, Leo Magnus, and Vigilius — all of which 
certainly occupy above 16 volumes more ; making, with 
the former, above 100 volumes folio : and then there are 
reckoned about 150 minor fathers of 'the undivided 
Church,' whose remains we need not notice, for 100 folios 
in Greek or Latin seem more than sufficient employment 
for ordinary students to ' master I ' 

But, secondly, the testimony of these ancient and prolific 
fathers is of a singularly rhetorical character. On almost 
all subjects they abound in metaphorical and sometimes 
hyperbolical expressions : such as, for example : — * Thou 
seest the Holy Ghost ; ' * Abel held Christ in his hands ; ' 
* When a bishop enters under thy roof, Christ enters ; * 
' By love a man may be in many places at once ; ' * The 
Scriptures are terrible ; ' * In hearing the gospel, Christ's 
body and blood are poured into your ears;' Christ's 
flesh * is to be devoured by the hearing;' in commu- 
nicating * Think not, that you receive the body from a 
man, but fire from a seraph with a forceps.' Again, * Christ 
took bread, blessed, and brake it, transfiguring His body 
into bread, which is the present Church broken in afflic- 
tions ; ' and ' we see Christ,' and feel and break Him ; 
and * tear Him .with our teeth ; ' and * the Lord is in the 
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CHAPTER rV. 

ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE UNDIVIDED CHURCH. 

'I neither ought to produce the Council of Nice, nor you that of 
Ariminum, as if to prejudge the question. I am not bound by the authority 
of this, nor you of that. By authorities of the Scriptures, witnesses not 
peculiar to any, but common to both, let thing contend with thing, cause 
with cause, reason with reason.' — ^Atjgtjstin. Contra Maximin, lib. iii. c. xiv. 

The * Charge ' relies mainly for the proof of its Sacerdotal 
doctrines upon the testimony of the ancient undivided 
Church, or of the Early Fathers ; or on both testimonies, 
under the name of the ancient doctrine, or the consentient 
teaching of Catholic antiquity. 

Thus it says, * How much has God provided, by way of 
preparing the mind and heart to receive all such doc- 
trine, and so to accept the clear testimony of the un- 
divided Church ? : ' ^ and, again, it represents the Church 
of England as * resting her claims both on authority, and 
on her oneness in doctrine with the undivided Church ; ' ^ 
and, again, it recommends a Church policy ' which shall 
claim allegiance to our Church, as representing the faith 
and practice of undivided Christendom ; ' ^ and it says to 
the diocesan clergy, ' You should appeal, as your Church 
would herself guide you to do, to the teaching of the 
Primitive Church ; ' * and it affirms that Bishop Wilson 
laid down this canon of Scripture interpretation — 'To 
understand the Holy Scriptures aright, is to understand 
them as the Primitive Church did.' ^ 

So also of the Fathers it is said, * The fact that such 

1 P. 60. » Pp. 108, 109. » P. 113. * P. 119. * P. 70. 
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CHAPTER in. 

ON THE ABSOLUTE IMPOSSIBILITY OP THE SUPPOSED 
ESSENTIAL PRESENCE IN THE ELEMENTS. 

' The Catholic faith has always acknowledged in Christ, after the locar- 
nation, two entire and perfect natures — the divine and human . . . and 
that the human is, and was, of the same species with ours.' — ^Bellabmin. 
de Chrido, lib. iii. c. ii. 

To declare the impossibility of an essential presence of 
Christ's body in the elements, I shall place in the fore- 
ground the observations of the judicious Hooker, viz. : — 
'Nothing of Christ which is limited, nothing created, 
neither the soul nor body of Christ, and consequently not 
Christ as man, or Christ according to His human nature, 
can possibly be everywhere present : ^ and again, ' The 
substance of the body of Christ hath no presence, but 
only local.' And again, ' There is no proof . . . that Christ 
had a true body, but by the true and natural properties 
of His body, amongst which properties definite or local 
presence is chief.' And again, ' If His majestical body 
have now any such new property, by force whereof it 
may everywhere really even in substance present itself, 
or may at once be in many places, then hath the majesty 
of his estate extinguished the verity of His nature.' ^ 
Hooker also, as before said, describes the advocates of this 
substantial or essential presence in the elements, or of a 
presence therein not local, or of the simultaneous multi- 
presence of Christ's glorified body, as 'Marcionites by 
inversion I ' 

» Eccles. Pol. b. V. s. Iv. « Ibid. 
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Hooker, then — * that learned man of deep thought ' ^ — 
agrees herein with the Anglican Church : * and the two 
together ought to settle the question of substantial multi- 
presence with churchmen, so far as mere authority can 
settle it. 

It is well, however, to state, for various minds, various 
arguments confirmatory of Hooker's position : for if it be 
indeed established, it at once disposes of all the other 
Sacerdotal and dependent doctrines. 

First, then, I observe that the substantial or essential 
presence or absence of a real body can be established 
only by the senses : which are to man, indeed, the first 
sources of all knowledge, and they are uniformly appealed 
to by Scripture. 

Thus it was by miracles, cognisable by the senses, that 
Christ first ' manifested forth His glory, and His disciples 
believed on Him ' ;^ and if He had not done amongst them 
such visible ' works as never man did, they had not had 
sin ' in rejecting Him.* It was, again, by a reference to 
what they heard and saw, that He convinced the disciples 
of the Baptist : ^ and it was the evidence of sense that the 
Apostles also fundamentally built on : — * That which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life . . . That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.'^ 

That our Saviour Christ, the Son of God, was really 
incarnate and made man, and suffered, and was crucified 
dead and buried, were truths all proved by the senses 
only. His resurrection, too, was similarly established by 
Himself ; ^ and even Thomas was, by the senses, recovered 
from his unbelief.® Upon the same ' immovable founda- 

^ Locke. ' Rubric at end of Communion Office. 

' .Tohn ii. 11. * John xv. 24. * Matt. xi. 4, 6. 

« 1 John i. I, 3. ' Luke xxiv. 39. » j^im xx. 27. 
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draught.' Here manifestly the gross and offensive con- 
clusion is only chargeable upon the advocates of the sub- 
stantial presence in the elements, who cannot escape it ; 
for they cannot say, when the Lord's body leaves the ele- 
ments, into which by consecration they suppose it to be 
brought. 

2. Matthew xxiv. 23. — * If any man shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe it not.' There 
is no exception here in &vour of m^i who say, that 
Christ is both here and there, or in a thousand pkct 
at once ; and at the same time ask you to disbelieve yoixr 
own senses and reason, when believing their words. 

3. Matthew xxiv. 26. — 'If they shall say unto yon, J 
Behold ... He is in the secret chambers ; believe i 
not.' If they say then He is really locked up in that j 
or 'secret chamber;' or secretly veiled and hidi 
that wafer ; believe it not, for they say what is n 
untrue. 

4. Matthew xxviii. 6, — ' He is not here ; foC, 
risen.' The angel's argument assumes, that the 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ, which ■^ 
risen from the sepulchre, were, therefore, ngj 
that it was ' against the truth of Christ's i 
be at one time in more places than one jj 
can Church expressly adopts, and its < 
the principle of the angel's argument 

5. Mark xiv. 7, 8. — 'Yehavethgl 
. . . but me ye have not alvj 
what she could. Slie is come j 
body to the buryiog.' That i 
parture ye have not my body^ 
ever ye will : ' though, accqjj^ 
elsewhere said, ' I am withj 
of the world.' ^ 
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quoted for Sacerdotal doctrines,^ though even Bellarmine 
says it seems not to be Cyprian's.^ Again, Gratian, the 
famous compiler of the Decretal authorised by Pope 
Gregory Xm., is reproved by the Eoman bishop Antoninus 
Augustinus for his many false allegations of the ancient 
fathers ; of whom, according to Jewel, he was * a well- 
known falsifier : ' so the clause in Augustine, in the Paris 
edition of 1555, ' Our bread becomes mystical,' receives 
in the edition of 1614 the addition of Corpus Christi; 
so the passage from Leo respecting Baptism, already 
quoted in this chapter, Gestemus^ * Let us carry him,' is 
quoted by Bellarmine Gustemus^ 'Let us taste Him,' and 
is appUed to the Eucharist : and the first quotation from 
the Fathers for the substantial presence, in the works of 
Bellarmine — ^the great existing mine for the Patristic 
authorities both of Eomanists and Sacerdotalists — ^is from 
a so-called epistle of Ignatius to the church in Smyrna, as 
he says, quoted by Theodoret ; but which Whittaker says 
is not found in the extant books of Ignatius. 

But, as before said, the most complete proofs of the 
* Corruptions of the Scriptures, Councils, and Fathers . . . 
for the Maintenance of Popery,' are given in a book 
bearing that title, by the Eev. T. James, Chief Keeper of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford — ^lately edited by the Eev. 
J. E. Cox. 

Mr. James proves therein, first, that no less than 187 
treatises bearing the names of ancient fathers have been 
either shrewdly suspected or plainly convicted of forgery 
by writers of the Church of Kome ; and that some of those 
forgeries were put out in the name of fathers so eminent 
as Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Basil Magnus, 
Chrysostom, Cyprian, Cyril Alex., Dionysius Areop., 
Gregory Nyssen, Jerome, Justin Martyr, and Origen. 

^ SemiQ de Coena Dom. ^ Bell. Lib. de Euch. c. ix. § extet 
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Secondly, he proves, that in the genuine works of the 
fathers no less than fifty passages were ascertained by 
him — ^probably out of a far greater number — to have been 
corrupted : and, thirdly, that expurgatory indices were 
regularly issued, with a command, that the text of the 
fethers should be purged from all passages, that seemed 
to impugn the Eoman doctrine. 

I will not close this section without adding that the 
Anglican Bishop Cosin appears to have been lately unfairly 
cited as the author of an observation on the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, without any other evidence of authorship than 
that Nicholls ' refers to Bishop Overall ; but the original 
is in the handwriting of Bishop Cosin, and appears to be 
a quotation in part from Cassander's " Consultatio " '^ — a 
Popish work — ^i.e. Cosin is the author, because there is a 
MS. in his handwriting attributed to another person, and 
partly an extract from a Eoman Cathohc doctor. 

Fifthly. That ancient as well as modern fathers have 
been brought forward to testify against their own doc- 
trines by garbled extracts, and misquotations, and 
ambiguous expressions, might appear from very many 
examples, of which I have space only for a few. 

It was observed in a former part^ that the word Sacra- 
ment may, without any regard to its due ministration 
and reception, be improperly applied to the consecrated 
elements alone, which, by themselves, do not constitute 
even the outward part thereof : and thus, if any author 
say that Christ is present in the Sacrament, or entire minis- 
tration — as He is present in morning or evening prayer, 
where two or three are gathered together in His name ^ 
— ^he is immediately quoted for Christ's presence in the ele- 
ments ; as Bishop Andrews — because he properly says that 
Christ ^ in or without the Sacrament is to^be adored ' — ^is 
quoted for the adoration of Christ in the elements, which, 

1 Waberforce on Euchaiist, p. 304. « Chap. IV. » Matt, xviii. 20. 
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doubtless, he would have stigmatised as gross idolatry : ^ 
and, again, when Andrews says to BeUarmine, * We be- 
lieve a true presence no less than you ' — without one word 
about the elements — this is paraphrased : — 'We fuUy agree 
with you, that Christ's body is actually present in the 
Sacramental elements.'^ Similarly, Cranmer and Kidley 
are boldly cited in behalf of doctrines, for the denial of 
which they were burnt : and the Eoman doctrine of the 
substantial or essential presence is upheld by the pre- 
tended authority of Bishop Hall, author of ' No Peace 
with Eome ; ' and of Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Beveridge 
also : and a multitude of Anglican doctors, bishops, and 
fathers of the Eeformation are unfairly introduced as 
links in long catenae, for the support of doctrines which 
they denounced : while they, at the same time, not the 
less maintained, that in the administration of the Holy 
Communion, as in Morning Prayer, Christ is spiritually 
present ; and that His blessed Body and Blood are verily 
and indeed received through faith spiritually, i.e. as before 
said, by His ubiquitous Godhead personally united to 
His glorified body ; and by His spirit which Jesus, being 
by the right hand of God exalted, sheds forth ; ^ and by 
Etis grace, whereby God is also said to * come among us.' 
And such a spiritual presence or reception involves no 
absolute impossibiUty, or direct contradiction : nor is it 
above all, or any, of the laws of nature ; but manifestly, 
within the laws of the divine nature, as well as the pur- 
poses of divine mercy. 

But I must now add a few examples of the dexterous 
quotation of ancient fathers for novel doctrines, viz. : — 

Cyril of Jerusalem observes that Christ's Body is given 
61/ TOTTo) apTow, *under the type, i.e. the figure, of bread.' 



^ Charge, p. 88; see also 49. 

^ Hallam, quoted in appendix to ' Charge/ p. 155. 

' Acts it. 33. 
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T}ii» Bollarmine translates stib specie pants, ' under the 
form of bread.' 

Again, Augustine, after mentioning the virtue of the 
Sacrament, exclaims, after a fiill stop. Qjuam muUi — 

* How many receive from the altar the Sacrament, and 
die/ A Boman doctor, however, to prove reception of 
the inward grace by the wicked, alters the stop, and 
makes the quam to agree as a relative with virtuiem, 
and so Augustine is made to say, ^ Which virtue many 
receive, and die ! ' 

Again it was said that in Ambrose the words Corpus 
Chri&ti signijicatur were quoted by Bellarmine as Carpus 
Christi est. Lately, again, Ambrose has been rightly 
quoted, but twice wrongly translated — ^as saying *The 
Body of Christ is implied.' ^ 

Again, Augustine having met in his Old Testament a 
badly translated text, saying^ that 'David was carried in 
his own hands ' — ^instead of * stumbled,' or feigned him- 
self mad * in their hands ' — ^in order to expoimd the 
imagined difficulty, he makes David a type of Christ ; and 
first shows that Sacramentally, by making the bread His 
body, ' Christ was carried in His own hands : ' but in next 
page he explains himself, by adding the words quodam 
modOf i.e. * after a certain manner '—or in the way of a 
Sacramental sign — ^Now here, as in the last passage, the 
father has been recently twice quoted, as saying that 

* Christ was carried in his own hands ; '^ but no allusion 
whatever is made to the quodam modo following ; which 
words explain the orthodox meaning of Augustine, if it 
could be for a moment doubtful. 

The conclusion is, that no caution can be too great 
with respect to quotations from the fathers, and argu- 
ments built thereon, when copied from authors who 

1 Wilberforce on Euchar. pp. 63 and 229. * 1 Sam. xzi 13. 

* Wilberforce on Eucharist; p. 54, 
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admit the principles of pious fraud, and that 'oaths 
against the advantage of the Church are perjuries : ' nor 
need we be surprised that, in his controversy, Jewel 
chaises his adversary in his first two volumes with 
exactly 255 untruths, and in the last two with apparently 
a greater number.^ And there appears much ground 
for suspecting the quotations — many possibly taken on 
trust — of a late archdeacon before he became a Eoman 
Catholic ; for in an examination of but two days I found 
a fiill fourth of his citations to have been answered by 
bishops of the Eeformed Anglican Church above 250 
years ago: and two days more would probably have 
enabled me greatly to increase the number. But of the 
said answers by bishops of the Eeformation, he did not 
take notice in a single instance. 

I do not wish to close this chapter without referring 
merely to the principal -heads of a singularly learned 
treatise on the testimony of the ancient Church respecting 
the Eucharist, by Eev. Mr. Patrick — found in Bishop 
Gibson's * Preservative against Popery'^ — ^the learned 
author proves therein, by quotations not easily numbered, 
that the ancient fathers clearly deny : — 

1st. That a body, or its substance, can exist without 
accidents, or accidents without substance : 

2ndly. That an organical body can become impalpable 
and invisible, or occupy no space, or be multipresent, or 
be whole in any one part : 

3rdly. That Christ's body can be substantially or essen- 
tially present in more places than one : 

4thly. That Christ's body can be eaten except spiritu- 
ally: and — 

5thly. That it can be eaten by the wicked. 

He also proves that the fathers teach : — 

^ Jewel, Parker edit ' Vol. ii. tit. vii. p. 176. 
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6ibly. That reliance may be placed oa the snses ivitih 
respect to Christ's body, as to any other body : and — 

7thly. That the only change in the elements by con- 
secration is that, having been common, they become 
thereby Sacramental 

The learned anthor also mentions — 

Sthly. Certain practices of the Others, which prove 
that they did not beheve the essential presence of Christ's 
body in the elements : and — 

9thly. Certain modem practices consequent on this 
novel feith, which did not exist formerly. 

All of which are good arguments for disbeheving an 
endless series of invisible miracles, and absolute impose- 
bilities, resting on no proof whatever except garbled ex- 
tracts from the councils or fsithers — most frequently the 
lattCT — and all of them un&irly quoted; as will be further 
illustrated in the chapters following. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ON BISHOP JEWEL. 

' The wortMest divine that Christendom hath bred for some hundreds of 
years.' — ^HookbB| EccIbs, Pol, b. ii. s. vi. 

To remind us, * that the fact that such teaching (of the 
" Charge ") is the teaching of the ancient fathers has ever 
been considered a . . . proof, that it is the very doctrine 
of the Church of England,' the saying is quoted of Bishop 
Jewel — *If any man alive were able to prove any of 
these articles, by any one clear or plain clause or sentence, 
either of the Scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any 
general council, or by any example of the Primitive 
Church, I promised then, that I would give over and sub- 
scribe unto him.' ^ 

The quotation might lead an ordinary reader to con- 
clude, that Jewel felt such unbounded reverence for the 
old doctors, that he would feel bound to subscribe to any 
clear or plain clause or sentence, in any of their works, 
in favour of any Sacerdotal or Papal doctrine. 

But the scope of Jewel in his celebrated challenge^ was 
altogether different. His object was simply to deny, that 
any one sufficient sentence could be found in any one 
fether of the Primitive Church, or in any general council, 
during the first 600 years, or in the Scriptures, affirming 
* that Christ's body is really, substantially, corporally, or 
naturally in the Sacraments ; or that His body is or may 

^ Charge; pp. 69^ 70. ^ Jewel, in the Brit. Befonuers, pp. 14, 15. 
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be in a thousand places or more at one time ; or that the 
priest did then hold the Sacrament over his head; or 
that the people did then fall down and worship it with 
godly honour ; ... or that the priest had then authority 
to offer up Christ unto His Father ; ... or to apply the 
virtue of Christ's death and Passion to any man by means 
of the mass : ... or that the body of Christ remaineth in 
the Sacrament, as long as the accidents of bread and wine 
remain there without corruption ; or that a mouse, or any 
other worm or beast, may eat the body of Christ ; ... or 
that the Sacrament is a sign or token of the body of 
Christ that lieth hidden underneath it ' — if his adversaries 
could bring any one sufficient sentence, whereby it may 
clearly be proved, that any one of the things aforesaid 
were held in the Church during the first 600 years — ' the 
conclusion is (says Jewel) that I shall be content then to 
hold and subscribe : ' so that Jewel, a man of immense 
learning and prodigious memory, is not at all, as the 
charge intimates, professing a readiness to subscribe to 
every clear sentence found in every father ; but merely 
confidently maintaining, that in all of them not even one 
sufficient sentence can be found in favour of the afore- 
said Papal or Sacerdotal doctrines. 

The surprising quotation has led me to look hastily 
through the voluminous works of Bishop Jewel, pub- 
lished in 1847 to 1850 for the Parker Society, and con- 
taining altogether 2,500 pages royal octavo ; and I have 
determined on reflection to take the comparatively few 
extracts in this chapter, and the next, from the fathers out 
of this edition of Jewel : because above 5,000 copies of the 
work have been printed and circulated within twenty 
years — so that a vast number of persons may, if they 
please, themselves refer to the extracts immediately by 
aid of the index in volume iv. — and also because all the 
said extracts were verified for the Society by a singularly 
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accurate and indefatigable editor — Eev. John Ayre — so 
that all of them may be relied on. They shall relate 
mainly to the main point of the controversy, but a few 
shall be added concerning the dependent doctrines. 

And, first, respecting the fundamental point in contro- 
versy — the essential presence — Jewel generally observes 
upon the defect of proofs on the part of his adversaries 
thus : — ' If this article cannot be proved ; neither by any 
words of the Scriptures, nor by any one of all the old 
doctors and fathers — as M. Harding granteth by his 
silence — then may godly and Catholic Christian people 
stand in doubt of this carnal and fleshly presence.' ^ 

Next he shows, that the multipresence it requires cannot 
belong to the real body of a perfect man : — ' The flesh of 
Christ, when it was in earth, was not in heaven : and 
now, because it is in heaven, doubtless it is not in earth.' ^ 
And that such multipresence is not accounted for by the 
insinuated ' power of working miracles : '^ — * St. Augustine 
wrote three special books of the miracles of the Old and 
New Testament ; * and Gregory Nazianzen wrote in like 
sort of the same ; yet did neither of them both ever make 
mention of this miracle : ' ^ and in what two respects it is 
that Christ is really absent or present, he shows by an 
excellent passage from Fulgentius : — * The manhood of 
Christ is contained in place : the Godhead of Christ is 
infinite, and in all places. The flesh of Christ is doubtless 
in one place : the Godhead of Christ is for ever in every 
place. There remained still in Christ the infinite God- 
head, there was received of Him a local manhood. How 
ascended He into heaven, saving that He is very man 
contained in place ? How is He present with the faithful, 
saving that He is infinite and true God ? ' ^ 

* Jewel, voL i. p. 446. 

* Vigil, adv. Eutych. Cassandr. op. Par. 1616, lib. iv. 

' Charge, p. 42. * August Op. De Mirab. Sacr. Script, lib. iii. 

* Jewel, vol. i. p. 481. * Fulgent, ad. Trasim. lib. ii. cap. xvii. 

K 
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It is held now by Sacerdotalists and Eomanists, that not 
only is Christ's body naultipresent, or in the Sacrament 
wherever it is administered, but unorganical also and 
unextended. So states the * Charge : ' — ^ The presence of 
Christ is not that of an orjganical body : ' ^ and this un- 
imaginable notion may in part explain what the 'Charge' 
strangely calls * Christ's sacramental life ; ' ^ which seems 
to be the life of a supposed body in the elements, without 
members, or organs of sensation or motion ; but at once 
deaf, dumb, motionless^ and senseless I 

This doctrine was stated some centuries ago more at 
large by T. Aquinas : — ^ In the body of Christ in the 
Sacrament there is no distance of parts one from another, 
as between eye and eye, or eye and ear, or head and feet, 
as it is in other natural bodies : for such a distance 
there is in the true body of Christ, but not as it is in the 
Sacrament. For so it hath no dimension of quantities.' ^ 
Upon which the incredulity even of the authorised Eoman 
Gloss, in the Canon Law sanctioned by a pope, says 
that, according to one view, where the part is, there is 
the whole ; and that Christ's foot and his nose are both 
together — ^which I do not believe ; ' * and this licensed un- 
belief may well excuse the amazement of schismatical 
Jewel — ' Oh, what a Christ have they devised for them- 
selves ! He hath neither quantity, nor proportion of body, 
nor distance of parts : he is neither long, nor short, nor 
round, nor broad, nor thick, nor thin : his eyes, his ears, 
his head, his feet, are all in one.' ^ And again : — * In the 
Sacrament, saith M. Harding, Christ is present without 
any manner such circumscription, or order of place ; that 
is to say, as great in quantity as He was upon the cross, 
and yet neither standing nor sitting, nor lying . . . nor 

1 P. 88. 2 P. 82. 

* Thorn. Aquinat. Summ. TheoL Tert Pars, queest. xxvi. art iii. 

* Decret. Gratian. Deer. Tert. Pars, de Gonsecrat. dist. ii. gloss, in can. 78. 

* Jewel, vol. ii. p. 779. 
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resting, nor moving, nor having any manner, proportion, 
or position of His body — a very body and yet not as a 
body ; in a place, and yet not as in a place I This is M. 
Harding's Catholic doctrine : without Scripture, without 
council, without doctor, without any liking or sense of 
reason.' ^ 

The explanations of his adversary, Harding, only make 
the matter worse, and illustrate the superior modem 
policy of silence : — ' Christ's body, saith he, is in the 
Sacrament, not by local, but by substantial presence; 
carnally, but not in a carnal manner ; placed in the pyx, 
in the hand, in the mouth, and yet in no place at all ; a 
very natural body, even as it was upon the cross, yet 
without all manner quantity, and dhnensions, or propor- 
tions of a body ; that is, neither thick, nor broad, nor 
short, nor long ; there now where before it was not, and 
yet without any shifting or change of place : ' ^ and so : — 
' There are two Christs : the one local, the other not 
local ; the one above, the other beneath ; the one with 
proportions of body, the other without proportion.' * And 
a further defence made by the adversary, and now re- 
vived — as to Christ's having a spiritual body — is according 
to Jewel of an heretical character : — ' To what end 
allegeth M. Harding the spiritual state of Christ's glo- 
rious body ? Doth he not remember, that the old heretic 
Abbat Eutyches maintained his fantasies by the same?'* 
And again : — ' M. Harding, with his new devised fantasy, 
is a patron and a maintainer of the ManichsBans, of the 
ApoUinarists, of the Eutychians, and other more horrible 
and old condemned heretics : '^ and : — ' Leo bendeth the 
whole force of his learning against the heretic Eutyches, 
whose error was this — much Uke unto the common error 
that is now defended — that Christ's body after His ascen- 

* Jewel, vol. ii. p. 798. » Id. voL i. pp. 483, 484. « Id. vol. i. p. 484. 

* Id. vol. i p. 461. ^ Id. vol. i. p. 606. 

K 2 
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sion was turned wholly into the Godhead, and so was no 
longer a man's body.'^ 

Next, with respect to literally eating Christ's flesh, 
Jewel quotes from Origen on John vi. thus : — * K you 
follow these words of Christ according to the letter, . . . 
this letter kiUeth.'^ And as Origen observed also, that 
what went into the belly was ' cast into the draught,' 
Jewel observes upon the vile indignities to which Sacer- 
dotaUsts would thus subject the glorious body of the 
Eedeemer : — ' This is holden as a Catholic conclusion of 
that side, — " The very body of Christ maybe vomited up 
again." ^ I protest again, as before, the very blasphemy 
and loathsomeness hereof unto a godly heart is untoler- 
able. Neither w^ould I have used this impleasant re- 
hearsal, were it not that it behoveth each man to know, 
how deeply the people have been deceived.'^ But Aqui- 
nas, and Gerson, and other high authorities, go further, 
by maintaining that a mouse, or dog, or brute beast, may 
literally eat the body of our Lord Jesus Christ : — ' Some 
have said that, as soon as the Sacrament is touched of a 
mouse or a dog, the body and blood of Christ straightway 
departeth from it. But this is a derogation from the 
truth of this Sacrament ' ^ — * A brute beast receiveth the 
body of Christ, because it receiveth that thing wherein 
Christ's body is contained.' ^ 

They may produce indeed fathers, as Jewel admits, 
using metaphorical language respecting Sacraments re- 
sembling that of our blessed Lord Himself ; but that the 
fathers singularly abound in bold figures. Jewel illus- 
trates thus : — 'As Chrysostom saith, "Here Christ's body is 
in the vessels ;" even so Athanasius saith, " Our Lord is in 

^ Jewel, vol. ii. p. 699. ^ Grig, in Levit. horn. vii. torn. ii. p. 225. 

' Decret. Gratian. Deer. Tert. Pars, de Consecrat. diat. ii. not. in can. 28. 

* Jewel, vol. ii. p. 784. 

^ Thom. Aquinat Summ. Theol. Tert. Pars, qiiaest Ixxx. art. iii. 

e Floret. Lib. Lugd. 1499, Hb. iv. 
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the words of the Scriptures;"^ St. Augustine saith, 
" Holy men receive Christ in their hands, and in their 
foreheads ; " ^ St. Chrysostom saith, " The priest beareth 
the Holy Ghost ; " ^ St. Augustine saith, " The people is 
laid upon the communion-tablie ; the people is in the 
cup : " * St. Gregory saith, " Abel by signification bare 
Christ in his hands." ^ These and other like phrases are 
there alleged. Thus is Christ's body present, not really, 
nor in substance, but only in mystery.' ^ And such figures 
are applied equally to Baptism as to the Eucharist ; as by 
Ambrose and Tertullian : — ' The priest maketh his prayer 
to sanctify the font, and that the presence of the whole 
Trinity may be in it ; ' ^ and, * The Holy Ghost cometh 
down firom heaven, and resteth upon the water of 
baptism ; ' ^ and are applied by Cyprian, it seems, even 
respecting unction : — 'The truth is present with the sign, 
and the Holy Ghost is present with the Sacrament.' ^ 
Jerome, by a bolder figure still, respecting Christ's body, 
says : — ' I take the body of Jesus to be the gospel ; and 
albeit these words of Christ, He that eateth not My flesh, 
&c. may be taken of the Sacrament, yet in truer sense 
the word of the Scriptures is the body and blood of 
Christ ; ' ^^ and * When we hear the word of the Lord, the 
flesh of Christ and His blood is poured out into our ears.'^^ 
And, although pious antiquity was pretended for the views 
of his antagonist. Jewel confidently insists upon their 
novelty : — ' This was then thought to be the Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacraments. Transubstantiation, real pre- 
sence, accidents without subjects, natural bodies without 



^ Athanas. ad Marcell. Epist. torn. i. pars ii. 

' August, in B. Johan. Apoc Expos, nom. xi. 

' Chrysost. de Sacerdot. lib. iii. * August. Serm. ccxxix. 

* Gregor. Mag. in B. Joh. lib. xxix. cap. xxxviii. 

• Jewel, voL iii. p. 467. ^ Ambros. de Sacram. lib. i. cap. v. 

® TertulL de Baptism, iv. p. 267. ® Cypr, Op. De Unct. Chrism. 

*® Hieron. Brev. m Psalt. Fsal. cxlvii. " Hieron. ibid, 
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natural places, holy forms and holy shows, were not yet 
known or heard of/ ^ 

I have dwelt the longer on Jewel's observations and 
quotations respecting the substantial presence, as it is the 
foundation of the other doctrines in the 'Charge : ' and shall 
therefore only add respecting the supposed * offering of 
Christ in the Sacrament ' one of his observations : — ' The 
greater and worthier the work is, for a mortal and miser- 
able man to offer up the immortal Son of God unto His 
Father, the more ought the same expressly and plainly to 
be proved. For no man taketh honour and office unto 
himself, but he that is called and appointed thereunto by 
God ; ' ^ and quotations are given fix)m Origen, Nazianzen, 
and Chrysostom, respecting the figurative meanings of 
' sacrifice ' in the fathers, as in the Bible. In this sense 
St Paul saith of himself, * I sacrifice the gospel of God,' 
and Origen saith : * It is a work of sacrifice to preach 
the gospel.' ® So Nazianzenus saith : — ' I have offered 
up you for a sacrifice. ' * So saith St. Chrysostom : — ^ My 
whole priesthood is to preach, and teach the gospel. 
This is my oblation.' ^ And fi'om Jerome and Ambrose : — 
' Unto the faithful Christ is evermore sacrificed ; ' ^ and, 
* I may boldly say, your hearts be altars ; upon which 
hearts Christ is daily offered.' ^ 

Finally, with respect to the divine adoration of Christ 
in the Sacrament, it is a novel doctrine : — * Touching the 
adoration of the Sacrament ... It is a thmg very 
lately devised by Pope Honorius, about the year of our 
Lord 1226 ; ® afterwards increased by the new solemn 
feast of Corpus-Christi-day, by Pope TJrbanus, anno 1264 ; 

* Jewel, vol. ii. p. 776. » Id. vol. ii. p. 708. 
' Orig. Comm. in Epist. ad Rom. lib. x. cap. xv. 

^ Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xvii. 

^ Chrysostom. in Epist. ad Bom. hom. xxiz. 

* Hieron. Op. Ad Damaa. Epist. ^ Ambros. de Virgin, lib. ii. cap. ii. 

® Honor. Ili. in Corp. Jur. Canon — ^Decretal, Gregor. IX. lib. iii. tit. xli. 
cap. X. 
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and last of all confirmed for ever by multitude of par- 
dons in the Council of Vienne, by Pope Clement the Fifth, 
anno 1310/1 

And it is not only novel, but an evident idolatry : for 
Christ is not there, and nothing is there but the elements : 
and, ' To give the honour of God to a creature that is no 
God, it is manifest idolatry ; and aU idolaters,' as St. John 
saith, ' '^ shall have their portion in the lake burning with 
fire and brimstone." ' ^ 

And that this is frequently the case, even on Sacerdotal 
principles, is maintained by Jewel : for after enumerating 
many defects of consecration, he adds : — ' In every of 
these, and other like defects, there is nothing consecrate : 
and therefore the people in these cases, honouring the 
Sacrament, by their own doctrine giveth the glory of God 
to a creature : which is undoubted idolatry.' ^ 

It appears to me therefore, that the ' Charge ' has gained 
nothing in strength by its appeal to the challenge of 
Jewel ; ^ who is therein justly called * a famous prede- 
cessor ' of the present Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

I do not wish to dose this chapter without adding two 
extracts more from Jewel : one of them a caution from 
an ancient father against the very general practice of un- 
fair quotations ; and the other, a complaint of Jewel 
against the practice of his adversaries in his own par- 
ticular case. 

Thus it is the strong testimony of Jerome, that — * They 
that report words in other sense than they were spoken are 
false witnesses:'^ and the practice of his own adversaries 
is thus described by Jewel : — * You entreat uncourteously 
the holy fathers with such your translations, expositions, 
and contractions ; not as may best express their meaning, 

* Clement V. in eod. j Clement, lib. iii. tit. xvi. ; Jewel, vol. i. p. 616. 
» Id. vol. i. p. 516. » Id. vol. i. p. 560. * Charge, p. 69. 

^ Hieron. Comm. lib. iv. in Matt. cap. xxvi. 
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but as may best serve to further your purpose. Ye rack 
them, ye alter them, ye put to them, ye take from them ; ye 
allege sometime the end without the beginning, and some- 
time the b^inning without the end : sometime ye take 
the bare words against the meaning ; sometime ye make 
a meaning against the words. Ye imagine councils that 
were never holden, and canons of councils that never 
were seen. Ye bring forged pamphlets under the names 
of Athanasius, Anacletus, and other godly fethers, by 
whom . . . they were never made . . . Your argu- 
ments be fallacies . . . Your untruths be so notorious 
and so many, that it pitieth me in your behalf to re- 
member them.* ^ 

* Jewel, voL ii. p. 806. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

ON AUGUSTINE — 'THE DOCTOR OF GRACE.' 

With respect to Augustine, who was generally called the 
' Malleus Haereticorum,' and the * Doctor of Grace,' it is 
said in the * Charge : ' — * We know that Bishop Overall, 
the author of this (latter) part of the Catechism . . . not 
only expressed in it his own convictions, but embodied 
herein the theology of St. Augustine and the Western 
Church.' 

This chapter shall therefore contain the extracts, before 
referred to, exclusively from the works of Augustine ; 
and chiefly, as in the case of Jewel, with respect to the 
fundamental Sacerdotal doctrine of the Eucharist. 

First, then, as to the Substantial or Essential Presence, 
Augustine explains why the consecrated bread is called 
Christ's body : — ' By way of a Sacrament, the bread both 
is called, and also is, Christ's body.' So St. Paul saith : 
' The rock was Christ ; ' and St. Augustine saith : ' He 
saith not. The rock signified Christ ; but, the rock was 
Christ.' ^ But the nature of Christ's body remains : — 
* The body of our Lord, in respect of the substance of it, 
yea, after it is risen again, is called flesh ;' ^ and again, 
' The Lord gave to His body immortahty ; but He took 
not away its nature.' ^ 

He also states the heresy of the Manicheans — of which 

^ August. Quaest. in Heptat. lib. iii. (][U8Bst. Ivii. 3. 
' August. Op. retract. Kb. i. cap. xxii. 3. 
^ Id. lib. ad Dard. seu Epist. clxxzyii. 10. 
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body he was once himself a member : — ^ The Manichees 
held that Christ had only a £uitastical body, without any 
material flesh, blood, or bone ; in appearance and in sdght 
somewhat, but in very deed and in substance nothing.'^ 
And, ^ Eutyches held, that Christ's body, after EQs incar- 
nation, was made equal with His divinity; ' ^ 'an error,' says 
Jewel, ' much like unto that is now maintained :'^ and, 
out of Augustine, he guards against it : — ' We must beware 
that we do not so maintain the divine nature of Christ 
being man, that we take away the truth of Bis body :'^ 
and he shows that the substance of Christ's body evermore 
retains its human properties : — ' We confess there are in 
Christ two substances or natures ; . • . which substances, 
notwithstanding, are not confiised, but united ; and in one 
self-same person inseparable, and remaining evermore in 
their own properties.' ^ ' The Uke writeth Leo, Cyrillus 
Gelasius, and all the rest of the old learned fathers/ ^ 

This being the case, the idea of anything super- 
natural, or hyperlocal, in the consecrated elements was 
no part of 'the theology of St. Augustine and the 
Western Church:' — ' These things (speaking of the Sacra- 
ment of Christ's body) . . . may have honour, as things 
appointed to religion ; but wonder, as things marvellous, 
they cannot have : ' ^ and, ' Thus St. Augustine over- 
throweth M. Harding's whole foundation, and saith that 
in his great miracle there is no wonder or mirade at all.'® 
And Christ's body, and every body, according to Augustine, 
is always local, or in a place : — ' Take away places from 
bodies, and they shall be nowhere ; and, because they 
shall be nowhere, they shall have no being ; ' ^ and, ' The 

^ August, ad quod yult. lib. de Iffier. 46. 

* Ad Leon. August. Epist. xcvii. cap. i. ' Jewel, vol. i. p. 481. 

* August. Lib. ad Dard. seu Epist. dxxxvii. 10. 

» Id. de Trin. Serm. ccxlvi 1. « Jewel, voL i. p. 482. 

' Aug. de Trin. lib. iii. cap. x. 20. » Jewel, voL i. p. 481. 

* Aug. Lib. ad Dard. aeu Epist clxxxyii. 18. 
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body in which Christ rose again must needs be in one 
place.' ^ 

Further, if it were on earth, it would have visibility, 
according to Augustine, and all the other properties of a 
real human body : — ' We must believe and confess that 
Christ, according to His humanity, is visible ; hath the 
substance and properties of a body ; is local, and verily 
hath all the memb^^ and the whole proportion of a man ; ' * 
and its property of visibility is again stated thus: — 
' Christ by His Godhead is ever with us ; but, unless He 
had departed away bodily from us, we should evermore 
carnally see His body.'^ With respect, again, to the 
essential presence of His body in many places at once, 
according to Augustine, it is simply impossible — just as 
Hooker states, and the Prayer-Book — ' Christ, according 
to the presence of His body, could not be both in the sun, 
and in the moon, and upon the cross at one time :' * and 
such supposed multipresence would utterly destroy the 
nature of His body : — ' Whoso holdeth, that Christ's body 
is both in heaven and in earth at one time, utterly dis- 
solveth and destroyeth the nature of the body of Christ.'^ 
And Christ will indeed come again to us, according to 
Augustine, but only to judgment, and not before, as the 
Creed states : — * Christ is now ascended into heaven, and 
wUl not come again, but in the end, to judge the quick 
and the dead.' ^ Meantime, as to the presence of our 
Saviour Christ with us, and ours with Him, it is only 
spiritual, by faith, whether with or without partaking of 
the Lord's Supper : — ' How shall I reach up my hand into 
heaven and hold Him sitting there ? Send up thy faith, 

^ August, in Gratiani Deer. Tert. Pars, de Consecrat. dist. ii. can. 44. 

' Id. de Essent. Divin. torn. viii. append. 

' Id. de Verb. Eyang. Johan. xvi. serm. cxliii. 4. 

^ Aug. contr. Faust, lib. xx. cap. zi. 

* Id. Lib. ad Dard. sen Epist. clxxxvii. 

^ Id. in Epist. Joban. caput ii. tractat. ii. 1. 
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and thou hast taken Him : ' ^ and ' Why preparest thou 
thy tooth and thy belly ? Believe, and thou hast eaten.' * 
Again, ' Believing in Him is the eating of the bread of 
life ; *' and by that fidth Christ is present — ^'Have fidth ; 
and He whom thou seest not is present with thee/ * 

To believers also God is present without the Sacrament 
by His word ; and the Word of God is not less than 
Christ's body: — * God is present with His words and Sacra- 
ments ; ' ^ and ' The Word of Grod is no less than the 
body of Christ.' « 

Rnally, his interpretations of John vi. are altogether 
inconsistent with the supposed substantial presence in the 
elements — ' Understand ye spiritually that I have spoken. 
Ye shall not eat this body that ye see ; ... I have 
reconmiended unto you a certain Sacrament : being spiri- 
tually understanded, it will give you life ;' ^ and he ex- 
tends the particular interpretation into a rule : — ' If any 
(Scripture speech) seems to conunand a shameful act or 
crime ... it is figiu-ative. " Except ye eat," he says, 
" the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye 
will have no life in you," seems to command a shame or a 
crime. It is a figure, therefore, commanding us to com- 
municate with the Lord's Passion ; and sweetly and use- 
fully to lay up in our memory, that His flesh was crucified 
and wounded for us.' ® 

It seems then plain, that * the theology of St Augustine 
and of the Western Church ' — if, as the ' Charge ' states, 
they were in this particular coincident — was very clearly 
opposed to the supposed essential presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the consecrated elements, upon which 

* Au^. Op. In Johan. Evan^. cap. xi. tractat. i. iv. 

» Id. ibid. cap. vi. tract, xxvi. i. » Id. ibid, tractat. xxvL i. 

* Id. Serm. ccxxxv, in Dieb. Pasch. vi. 3. 

* Id. de Bapt. contr. Donatist. lib. v. cap. xx. 27. 

* Id. in Gratiani Deer. sec. Pars. can. i. qucest. i. can. xciy. serm. ccc. 2. 
^ Id. in Psalm xcviii. enarr. 9. 

' August, de Doctr. Christ, lib. iii. c. xvi. 
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imagination all the other Sacerdotal doctrines rest. And 
aU of them fall together with it : for, if they are not sub- 
stantially present, then the sacrifice or the * offering ' of 
Christ's blessed body and blood to the Father must be 
abandoned ; as they are * not in the hand ' of the priest to 
ofier them, ' but in the heart ' of believers ; and by their 
prayers and Uturgies they can at all times offer the same 
true spritual * sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ' as in 
the Eucharist ; and so Augustine teaches : — ' The sacrifice 
of the New Testament is, when we offer up the altars of 
our hearts pure and clean in the sight of the divine 
Majesty.' ^ And he explains the meaning of the saying, 
that Christ' is sacrificed in the sacrament and by any act 
of faith : — ' He saith no untruth that, being demanded, 
maketh answer that Christ is sacrificed . . . For, if Sacra- 
ments had not a c^tain likeness or resemblance of the 
things whereof they be Sacraments, then should they 
utterly be no Sacraments : ' ^ and again, ' When we beheve 
in Christ, Christ is sacrificed with us every day.' ^ 

And so, again, as to the true manner of eating Christ, it 
is, according to Augustine, by faith alone ; and that either 
with or without the Sacrament : — ' Believe in Christ, and 
thou hast eaten Christ ; for beUeving in Christ is the 
eating of the bread of life : ' and thus the doctrine of 
Augustine is directly opposed to any eating of Christ's 
body by the wicked communicant — which is a virtual 
denial by him of the substantial presence. 

As to the worship of Christ's body in the elements, it is 
simple idolatry : for Christ's body is not there : and the 
vanity of the opinion of any ordinary image worshipper, 
and his vain excuses, Augustine notices thus : — ' He 
thinketh that the image . . . cannot be without some 
living thing underneath : ' and, * Let no man say unto me, 

* Aug. de Doctr. Christ, serm. ccxxx. 4. 

* Id. ad Bonifac. Epist. xcviii. 9. * Ibid. Psalm Ixxv. Enarr. 16. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ON BISHOP OVERAL AND THE ADDITION TO THE CHURCH 

CATECHISM IN 1604. 

' We thouglit meet witli consent of the Bishops and other learned men 
there present^ that some small things [in the Book of Common Prayer] 
might rather be explained than changed.' — Proclamation of James I. after 
the Conference at Hampton Court. 

Respecting the latter part of the Church Catechism, after 
observmg * a very marked distinction ' between the ao- 
coimt of the Lord's Supper and Baptism, the 'Charge' 
adds : — ' Of course it would be only our duty to presume, 
that our Church had a distinct intention in making this 
difference ; but, in addition to this, we know that Bishop 
Overall, the author of this part of the Catechism, which 
was added in 1604, not only expressed in it his own con- 
victions, but embodied herein the theology of St. Augus- 
tine and the Western Church.' ^ And, again, respecting 
the assertion of the Catechism, that the Body and Blood 
of Christ ' are verily and indeed taken and received,' the 

* Charge' commends the explanation of Heylin — that so 

* the Church doth teach us to understand that Christ is 
truly and really present, though after a spiritual manner^ 
in the blessed Sacrament;' or in the consecrated ele- 
ments, with which it is identified in the ' Charge ; ' though 
not so in truth, or in the view probably of Heylin. 

The views of the 'Charge' respecting the intention of 
the Church, and the convictions of Bishop Overal and 

* Charge, p. 75. « Id. p. 76. 
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of St. Augustine regarding the Lord's Supper, and the 
' distmct teaching of the Church in 1604/ ^ are again 
confirmed by a quotation singularly curious concerning 
the latter part of the Catechism : — ' From first to last it 
is all about the Sacraments. Of the thirteen questions 
and answers of which the Catechism had previously con- 
sisted, five, it is true, were already devoted to the sub- 
ject of Baptism, and constituted, no doubt, a strong 
Sacramentarian element. But still, it might justly be said, 
that, up to the year 1604, its pervading character was 
non-Sacramentarian, and to a large extent Scriptural ; in- 
asmuch as it contained, besides a brief analysis of the 
so-called Apostles' Creed, a practical and somewhat 
detailed exposition of the moral code of the Jewish law, 
so arranged as to occupy a more prominent position, and 
a much more extended space, than that which was devoted 
to the subject of the Sacraments.' 

' Now, however, in consequence of the addition of this 
scholastic Eomanising adjunct, it is plain that the per- 
vading character of our national Catechetical Formulary 
has been very materially modified. In its original state, 
the Sacramental element, however distinctly enunciated, 
was nevertheless subordinate, both in prominence and 
extent, to the Scriptural. But now the case is, in this 
respect at least, not merely altered, but actually reversed. 
Since the revision of 1604, Sacramentalism, it must be 
allowed, most decidedly predominates ; it has constituted, 
from that time, the basis of the entire fabric.'^ And 
again : — * Out of twenty-five questions of which the Ca- 
techism now consists, not less than sixteen relate ex- 
clusively to the nature and efficacy of the Sacraments.' ^ 
And, again, it notices therein the regular and minute 
exposition, ' which far exceeds in efiect the previous ex- 

' Charge, p. 76. « Id. p. 146. » Id. ibid. 
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planation of the Creed and Ten Commandments; and 
which is especially suited to impress the tender minds of 
children with a sense of the supreme importance of 
Sacramental observances.' — Revision of Book of Common 
Prayer^ by J. C. Fisher, M.A. ^ 

The * Charge ' therefore seems, by its observations and 
quotations, to maintain, respecting the Catechism, the 
three propositions following, viz. : — 

1. That the Church had ' a distinct intention,' in 1604, 
when adding the latter part of the Catechism, to make a 
very * marked distinction,' bearing upon the present ques- 
tion, between the two Sacraments. 

2. That the addition embodied the convictions of 
Overal, its author ; and of Augustine, and the theology of 
the Western Church ; and the teaching of the AngUcan 
Church, viz. : — ^That the Body and Blood of Christ were 
really and essentially present in the consecrated ele- 
ments; and — 

3. That by ' the addition of this scholastic Eomanising 
adjunct ' the Scriptural element in the Catechism is sub- 
ordinate, both in prominence and extent, to the Sacra- 
mental : and that since 1604 SacramentaUsm predominates 
therein ; and that the addition implies ' the supreme im- 
portance of Sacramental observances.' 

In answer, I propose to prove three things, viz. : — 

1. That the Church had not the distinct intention ima- 
gined ; and made no such ' marked distinction,' as is sup- 
posed, between the two Sacraments by the said addition. 

2. That the intention of the parties making the said 
addition was accurately therein^ and thereby, to express 
the convictions and the theology of Bishop Jewel: of 
whom the same parties were enthusiustic admirers, and 
whose views respecting the essential or substantial pre- 
sence in the consecrated elements were, like the views of 

^ Charge, p. 146. 
L 
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Augustine, as shown in the preceding chapters, diame- 
trically opposed to those of the ' Charge/ 

3. That the said addition to the old Catechism was 
made in 1604 by the King and Eoyal Commissioners 
alone — Overal being their penman — without consultation 
either of Convocation or ParUament : and merely upon the 
ground of its acknowledged subordinate and not ' supreme 
importance.' 

These three propositions, therefore, we may now con- 
sider : — 

1. The Act of Uniformity, 1 Eliz. c. 2, establishing the 
Book of Common Prayer, a.d. 1558 — after enacting, in 
section 25, that the ornaments of the Church and its 
ministers shall be such as was in the Church in the 
second year of Edward VI. until other order be taken by 
the Queen, with advice of her Commissioners appointed 
' under the Great Seal of England for causes Ecclesias- 
tical, or of the MetropoHtan of this Eealm ' — immediately 
adds, in section 26, that, ' if there shall happen any con- 
tempt or irreverence to be used in the ceremonies or 
rites of the Church, by the misusing the orders appointed 
in this Book, the Queen's Majesty may, by the like advice 
of the said Commissioners or Metropolitan, ordain and 
publish such further ceremonies or rites, as may be most 
for the advancement of God's glory, the edifying of His 
Church, and the due reverence of Christ's Holy mysteries 
and Sacraments.' 

Under the 26th section, respecting ceremonies or rites, 
and contempt or irreverence happening therein, first, 
Elizabeth granted a Commission ' to the Archbishop and 
three other Commissioners ' to pubhsh ' some new kalen- 
dars of lessons : ' and a new kalendar was accordingly 
ordained and published by her in 1561. 

And, next, her successor, James I., after the Hampton 
Court Conference, similarly — or with the like advice of 
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the Commissioners under the Great Seal — ^by royal au- 
thority, in 1604, made additions to the Prayer-Book and 
Catechism, as smaller matters pertaining only to cere- 
monies or rites : and in his proclamation the King says, 
' It appeareth to us and our council, that there was no 
cause why any change should have been at all in . . . 
the Book of Common Prayer . . . Notwithstanding, 
we thought meet, with consent of the Bishops and other 
learned men there present, that some small things might 
rather be explained than changed . . • and for that pur- 
pose gave forth our commission, under our great seal of 
England, to the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, 
according to the form which the laws of the realm in hke 
case prescribe to be used — ^the margin says according to 
1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 26 — to make the said explanations, and to 
cause the whole Book of Common Prayer, with the said 
explanations, to be newly printed.' The proclamation 
then enjoins aU men, ecclesiastical and temporal, to con- 
form to the whole book with the said additions or expla- 
nations ; and commands, that the Archbishops and 
Bishops ' take order, that every parish do procure to them- 
selves one of the said books so explained : * and accord- 
ingly both ecclesiastics, and laymen, of the Church gene- 
rally did so conform to the additions then made to the 
Church Catechism and the Prayer-Book on the ground of 
the royal authority alone, which was legally empowered 
so to act in matters of secondary importance : nor was it 
till 1661-2 that the additions then made to the Catechism 
received the consent of Parliament'or Convocation. 

The Church therefore had not, as is asserted in the 
* Charge,' * a distinct intention in making this difference ' 
between the account of the two Sacraments ; for it was 
not at aU the Church's work : and the distinction too 
seems not ' very marked,' but simple and easily explain- 
able ; viz., in the case of Baptism, the inward grace being 

l2 
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' a death unto sin and new birth unto righteousness,' the 
answer unmediately declared the benefits ; which, there- 
fore, required no further explanation : whereas in the 
case of the Lord's Supper, the answer, following, as it 
ought, the phraseology of our Blessed Lord, taught that 
the inward grace was the true reception of the body and 
blood of Christ by the faithful : and this mystical language 
did require a further instruction, teaching the catechumen 
what were the benefits of such a spiritual reception : 
which benefits the elements themselves signified to be 
*the strengthening and refireshing of the soul,' as the 
Catechism rightly explains. 

2. That the intention of the parties making the said 
addition to the Catechism, so far as respects the Lord's 
Supper, was to express the doctrines therein of Jewel — 
who had spent so much time and skill in stating and 
triumphantly defending them — appears to be almost suf- 
ficiently established by the fact, that the edition of Jewel's 
Works, published in 1609, was dedicated to James I. by 
Overal, the penman of the said addition ; who, in his able 
dedication to the King, after various testimonies to the 
worth of Jewel — ' of worthy memory,' 'the worthy bishop,' 
' our godly bishop,' — says, near the conclusion, respecting his 
works, ' they have long and firequently, upon all occasions, 
had a most singular testimony and approbation of your 
Majesty, for the most rare and admirable works that have 
been written in this last age of the world.' ^ And accor- 
dingly, ' Archbishop Parker took pains to have the 
Defence of the Apology placed in parish churches : ' and 
Archbishop Bancroft also * prescribed, that copies of the 
whole works of Jewel should similarly be placed in the 
churches.'^ Nor should the testimony of Hooker — of 
whose works James the First expressed nearly as singular 

^ Dedic. by Overal. Jewel, Parker Soc. edit. toI. iv. p. 1306-1312. 
' Ibid. p. xxviii. 
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approbation — ^be forgotten, pronouncing Jewel 'the 
worthiest divine, that Christendom hath bred for the space 
of some hundreds of years.' ^ 

But to make it still clearer that Overal and James I. 
intended to add to the Catechism — which before had 
instructed the ignorant only, as the Fifty-ninth Canon of 
1633 prescribes, ' in the Ten Commandments, the Articles 
of the Belief, and the Lord's Prayer ' — ^the precise doc- 
trine of Jewel respecting the Sacraments, and particularly 
respecting the true reception of Christ's body and blood 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper, I take the few 
passages upon the subject from Jewel which first fall in 
my way : and which will show, that Jewel held the real 
reception of Christ's body spiritually, as beforesaid — or by 
His ubiquitous Godhead, united personally to His glorious 
body ; and by His omnipotent Spirit, which Jesus, being 
by the right hand of God exalted, sheds forth ; and also 
by His grace, by which God or Christ is said to be with 
us or come unto us ^ — for where God blesses. He is : and, 
therefore, the tabernacle was His dwelling-place, and the 
temple His house ; and at the great feasts Israel ' appeared 
before the Lord ; ' and David invites them to ' come before 
His presence : ' and similarly the Sun of Eighteousness also, 
Hke the ordinary sun, is said to be, where He is beneficially 
acting.'^ 

In these three respects, then, there is a spiritual and 
true reception of Christ's body : and this implies nothing 
above all or any of the laws of nature ; and it infers no 
greater miracle than the ordinary operations of divine 
grace in answer to prayer. But on this subject let Jewel 
speak for himself, both directly and through the Fathers 
whom he quotes. Thus ; — 

For the true spiritual reception of Christ's body and 

^ Eccles. Pol. b. ii. b. vi. ' Exod. xx. 24. 

' Matt, xviii. 40 j xxviii. 20. 
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blood, by faithful communicants, Jewel observes of his 
adversary : — ' He (Harding) saith : — " It is no bare figure, 
as the Sacramentaries hold opinion," and therefore . . . 
that Christ's body is really present. So might he also 
say : the Sacrament of Baptism is no bare figure ; there- 
fore Christ is therein really present.' ^ And in next page : 
— * We teach the people not that a naked sign or token, 
but that Christ's body and blood indeed and verily is 
given unto us : that we verily eat it ; that we verily 
drink it.'^ So on the word ' verily ' Jewel observes : — 
' It is a great foUy to say, verily and fleshly are all one 
thing. Indeed the spiritual eating of Christ's body by 
faith is the true eating ; and he that eateth the same most 
spiritually eateth most truly : ' * and : — 

' We do expressly pronounce that in the Lord's Supper 
there is truly given unto the believing the body and blood 
of our Lord, the flesh of the Scm of God, which 
quickeneth our souls.' * The latter extracts also answer 
an observation of the ' Charge ' respecting the word ' given,' 
in Article XXVIH., viz. : — ' The word " given " seems to 
me to be only consistent with the doctrine of an ob- 
jective presence '^ — ^For beside observing that the two words 
' given ' and ' taken ' are reciprocals ; so thatj whatever is 
' taken ' firom a man, as an instrument however inferior, 
must be * given ' by that man similarly : it is manifest 
that the word is consistent with the doctrine of Jewel ; 
which is in direct contradiction to that of the substantial 
presence of Christ's body in the elements, now inaccurately 
called ' the Objective Presence of His Body in the Sacra- 
ment ' — an ambiguous phrase, that might be capable of a 
good sense by a proper explanation of two words. 

Again, for such real reception by faith without the 
Eucharist, quotations by Jewel were given in a former 

1 Jewel, vol. i. p. 447. » Id. ibid. p. 448. ' Id. ibid. p. 468. 

* Id. vol. iii. p. 449. » P. 81. 
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chapter from Augustine. For example : — ' How shall I 
reach up my hand unto heaven and hold Him sitting 
there? Send up thy faith, and thou hast taken Him.' 
Thus spiritually, adds Jewel, and ' with the mouth of our 
faith, we eat the body of Christ and drink His blood ; ' ^ 
and so we may do also by hearing and beheving the 
Scriptures : for ' albeit the words of Christ, He that 
eateth not my flesh, &c. may be taken of the Sacrament ; 
yet in truer sense the word of the Scriptures is the body 
and blood of Christ.' ^ 

Again, for such real reception of Christ's body also by 
baptism : — ' Every faithful man is then made partaker of 
the body and blood of Christ, when in Baptism he is 
made a member of Christ.'^ And for the presence of 
God in or with the water, extracts from the fathers were 
also before given. Still the essential, or substantial, or 
natural body of Christ i» only ' in heaven and not here,' 
respecting which, testimonies out of Jewel were given 
before from VigiUus and Fulgentius : therefore I only 
here add two more from the latter father : — ' Christ being 
one, according to the substance of His manhood was ab- 
sent from heaven when He was in earth ; and forsook the 
earth when He ascended into heaven : ' ^ and again : — 
' Whereas Christ is absent from us by the form of a ser- 
vant, yet is He evermore present with us by the form of 
God.'^ 

And with respect to the pleas of Christ's being a 
* spiritual body ;' and its invisibility and impalpabihty : 
and to the epithets hyperlocal, ineffable, supernatural, 
the observations and quotations of Jewel were also before 
multiphed : so that I only add here — respecting the sup- 
posed eating by the wicked, a necessary consequence of 

* Jewel, vol. i. p. 448. ' Hieron. BreTiar. in Psalt. Psal. cxlvii. 

* Aug. ad Cor. i. cap. x. ' 

* Fulgentius ad Trasim. lib. ii. cap. xrii. xviii. * Id. ibid. 
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the supposed essential presence in the elements — ^that we 
may contrast the Scriptural doctrine of Augustine with 
the novel doctrine of Sacerdotalists, one passage : — ^ The 
Sacrament of the body of Christ ... is received from 
tJie Lord's Table, of some unto life, of some unto condem- 
nation. But the thing itself . . . whereof it is a Sacra- 
ment, is received of every man unto life, and of no man 
to condemnation ;' ^ in connection with which we may 
remember what was said in a former chapter, by advo- 
cates for the essential or substantial presence, respecting 
the reception of * the thing itself^' even by a mouse, or 

* dog, or a brute beast.' 

3. That the addition to the Catechism was made by 
James I. and Overal on the ground of its secondary, not 

* supreme,' importance may appear first from the Law 
before mentioned — 1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 26 — ^which limits the 
power of the Crown with the advice of Commissioners, 
and without the authority of Farhament or Convocation, 
to the publishing of such orders respecting ceremonies or 
rites, as may repress irreverence or contempt : and this is 
intimated, as we have seen, in the proclamation of James 
requiring conformity to the altered Catechism and Prayer- 
Book. 

As to the opposite conclusion, drawn in the quotation 
of the * Charge ' by arithmetic,^ from ' the addition of this 
scholastic Eomanising adjunct,' for the predominance now 
in the Catechism of the Sacramental element over the 
Scriptural ; and for * the supreme importance of Sacra- 
mental observances,' it is certainly very original Out of 
twenty-five questions, we are told, sixteen relate to the 
Sacraments; and therefore the relative importance of 
Sacraments to the other matters of Scriptural faith and 
duty in the Catechism, as is intimated, must be somewhat 
in the ratio of sixteen to nine. 

1 Augpust. in Joban. Evaog. cap. \i. tractat. xxvi. 15. * P. 146. 
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But this argument rests altogether on the assumption, 
that all the questions and answers are of nearly equal im- 
portance ; or that * What is your name ? ' is equivalent to 
' Eehearse the articles of thy belief : ' and that the reason 
why infants are baptised, or what is said about their god- 
fathers and godmothers, will nearly balance the instruc- 
tions in the CathoUc faith, or in * my duty towards God or 
my neighbour.' 

The same easy estimate might of course be applied 
to Scripture ; on the assumption only that all its texts 
are nearly equivalent : and thus Gen. i. 1 ; John i. 
1, 14, iii. 16, xiv. 15 ; 1 John ii. 1, 2 ; Matt. xi. 
28, xxii. 27-40, xxviii. 19, 20, would be found to 
be a hundredfold less important, than unintelligible pro- 
phecies, embracing ' so large a portion of this most im- 
portant formulary' — ^very contrary to the view of an 
ancient father, who said of one text, that ' there is in it 
an ocean of thought in a drop of language.' 

The argument, however, requires no further answer 
than to state it : but it may profitably lead us to consider 
the distinction, too often, as in this case, forgotten, be- 
tween ' the Commandments and Ordinances of the Lord,'*^ 
or between the moral and positive commandments of reli- 
gion — in all of which, however, believers should walk as 
far as possible blameless. 

The moral commandments, such as, *Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God,' and beheve in Him, and love Him, 
and honour His name ; and * Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,' and maintain justice, mercy, and truth : 
and, negatively. Thou shalt not kill, nor steal, nor commit 
adultery, nor bear false witness, nor dishonour thy father 
or mother : all these exhibit the unchangeable will and 
character of God, who is love : and they are written by 

' Luke i. 6. 
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Him not only in Scripture, but on the heart ; so that in 
this respect ' the Gentiles are a law unto themselves.' ^ 

The ordinances, on the other hand, were not written 
upon the heart or conscience ; nor founded on the disco- 
verable fitness of things ; but exclusively upon the Word 
of God, as from time to time it was made known, and oc- 
casionally, for wise reasons, varied. Such, for example, 
was the case respecting the ordinances of Sacrifice, of 
Circumcision, and the Passover ; and of the inferior rules 
of diet, dress, and ceremoniaJ, which were given to the 
Jews. 

Now, all through the Bible the moral duties are put in 
the highest place, and the positive only in the second : so 
that, in case of inevitable competition or opposition be- 
tween the two, the ordinances are always to give way. 

Thus in the case of the Temple service,^ and of sacri- 
fice,^ and of feasts,^ and of fasts :^ and so similarly the 
rules of our Blessed Lord respecting heahngs on the 
Sabbath ; ® and respecting eating with sinners to convert 
them:^ aU rest upon the clear and general principle 
of the superiority of moral commandments over ordi- 
nances.^ 

Hence it is an unscriptural and very dangerous error to 
teach 'the supreme importance of Sacramental obser- 
vances,' which are indeed highly, though subordinately, 
important ; or of any other outward ministration, which, 
if it be matter of divine ordinance, must nevertheless be 
rehgiously observed. 

It is an error, indeed, calculated obviously to exalt 
and spoil the clergy ; and to degrade and destroy any 
people, even though it were before eminent and noble — 
as it has done in the eases of Italy and Spain — ^by turning 

» Rom. ii. 14. » Jer. yii. 8-7. » Jer. vii. 22. 

* Is. ix. 14-17. * Is. Iviii. 5. « Matt. xii. 2-6. 

' Matt. ix. 13. 8 Matt. ix. 18 ; xxiii. 23. 
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attention to the supreme importance of sucli outward 
things as masses or confessionals, and beads and scapulars ; 
and turning it away comparatively from truth and justice, 
purity, mercy, charity, and faith, and the love of God. 
It is the latter eternal and unchangeable moralities, which 
really constitute the image of God and the Spirit of 
Christ ; and if any man have not this image of God, and 
Spirit of Christ, * he is none of His.* ^ 

Having now examined the proofs alleged for the chief 
Sacerdotal doctrine — ^viz., the testimonies of the Undivided 
Church, and of the Early Fathers; and of Jewel, Augustine, 
Overal, and the Church Catechism — I propose in the next 
four chapters to consider the doctrines of the * Charge ' 
respecting the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the adoration of 
Christ in the consecrated elements ; the discussion of 
which had been postponed.^ 

1 Rom. viii. 9. » P. 106. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

ON THE SUPPOSED OFFERING OP CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST. 

' The Sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said, that the 
Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain 
and guilty were hlafi^hemous fables^ and dangerous deceits.' — ^Article XXXI. 

In discussing with Sacerdotalists the question of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, our dispute is not about the word, 
which is often understood spiritually, and appUed very 
variously in Scripture. 

The question is, first, whether the essential or sub- 
stantial body of Christ is in the elements — a point dis- 
cussed already — and secondly, whether, being so, it is by 
the Priest really offered or sacrificed to God, in order 
that this oblation of Christ, the Son of God, might pro- 
pitiate Him. To understand this question, and the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church respecting it, it will be 
well to look backward in the history of the Church for 
some centuries. 

In the year 1215, the Eoman Church, in the Fourth 
General Council of Lateran, first decreed the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation ; which, according to the Council 
of Trent, means the conversion of the whole substance of 
the bread into the body, and of the whole substance 
of the wine into the blood, of Christ : and so, according to 
the creed of Pius IV. — or of the Eoman Church — * in the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there are really and 
substantially the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity, of our Ix)rd Jesus Christ.' 
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Upon the basis of this doctrine, it was commonly said, 
after the year 1215, that the priests in their masses offered 
Christ to God : and that this offering of the Son of God 
was a sacrifice propitiatory, for the living and the dead, 
to obtain the remission of pain or guilt. But this 
latter doctrine could not, for above three centuries after 
the Council of Lateran, be expressly charged upon the 
Eoman Church ; because it was not decreed in any of its 
General Councils until 1562, nor was the Council decree- 
ing it confirmed imtil 1564 : in which year, its decree as 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice was both approved by the 
Pope, and also made an article in the new Eoman Creed. 

Before this, in 1552, the convocation of the AngHcan 
Church agreed on Articles of Eeligion, published by 
Edward VL in 1553 ; and one of them directly declared 
that ' the Sacrifices of Masses, in which it was commonly 
said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
dead, to have remission of pain or sin, were foiled fables 
{Jigmenta) and dangerous deceits : ' and the Church, at 
the same time, took away the whole foundation of the 
doctrine, by declaring, in another Article, that ' the body 
of Christ cannot be present at one time in many and 
divers places ; ' and that a faithful man ought not ' to 
confess the real and bodily {corporalem) presence of His 
flesh and blood in the Sacrament.' It had also before 
published, in the Eubric after the Communion Office, in 
1552, a declaration, denying ' any real and essential 
presence there being, of Christ's natural flesh and blood,' 
and affirming that ' they are in heaven and not here ; for 
it is against the truth of Christ's natural body to be in 
more places than in one at one time.' 

The article was made stronger in 1562, by declaring 
the said fables ' blasphemous ' (blasphema Jigmenta) : and 
from 1562 it has remained unchanged up to this day, while 
of the three terms — ' real,' * essential,' and * corporal ' — 
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employed to designate the presence denied in 1552, the 
last, which was the clearest, was selected for the Post 
Communion Kubric of the Prayer-Book, at its last revi- 
sion in 1661. This selection, however, for the Eubric of 
the strongest term of the three — ^'corporal' — we are now 
marvellously told, in a quotation annexed to the 'Charge,' 
* must necessarily be considered as involving nothing less 
than a positive, though tacit, recognition of the real and 
essentiaJ, as distinguished from the corporal presence.' ^ 

In 1564, the Church of Eome said authoritatively, 
what was ' commonly said * in her Communion before : 
for the Council of Trent, then confirmed, declared that 
Christ offered His own body and blood to the Father 
under the forms of bread and wine, and also commanded 
the Apostles and their successors in the priesthood to 
offer them by the words, ' Do this in remembrance of Me ;* 
and that He instituted a new Passover, viz. Himself, to be 
immolated by the Church through the priests under the 
visible forms. The same Council also, in its Canons, 
anathematised any man who says, 'that there is not 
offered to God in the Mass a true and proper sacrifice, or 
that it is not propitiatory.' ^ 

Finally, in 1564, Pius IV. not only confirmed the de- 
clarations of the Council, but put forth the new Creed, 
which he compelled all incumbents in the Eoman Com- 
munion to swear, saying, * that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for 
the Hving and the dead ;' and also that in the Sacrament 
' there are truly, really, and substantially, the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.' 

The 'Eoman Catechism,' commonly called the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, published in 1566 — 

* P. 147. « Council Trid. Sep. 22, Cap. 1, and Canons 1 and 3. 
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according to the decree of that Council, and by order of 
Pius V. — affirms the same Eoman doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice repeatedly. It says, that in it, Christ 
Himself * is immolated (immolatur) and offered ; ' and 
that ' the sacrifice contains the efficacy, not only of merit- 
ing, but also of satisfying ; ' that by the words ' Do this 
in remembrance of me,' Christ made the Apostles priests, 
in order that they and their successors in the priesthood 
should immolate and offer His body; and that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is * a truly propitiatory sacrifice, by 
which God is reconciled and rendered propitious to us.' ^ 

It may be observed here that, in the Chapters and 
Canons of Trent respecting the Eucharist, the word 
' Masses ' in the plural number occurs very frequently : 
and also that, beside denying Hhe Sacrifices of Masses' 
in her Articles, the Convocation of the Anglican Church, 
in 1562, sanctioned Nowell's Catechism, which declared 
that in the Lord's Supper Christ's body is not offered as a 
sacrifice for sins ; and that * the prerogative of offering for 
sins belongs to Christ alone, as the Eternal Priest, who 
once made the only and perpetual sacrifice for our 
salvation when dying on the Cross.' 

Such being the conflicting doctrines of the Anglican 
and Eoman Church, we may now proceed to examine 
the * Charge.' 

It affirms, with much reason, as beforesaid, that * words 
represent things,' and that there is no more ' dangerous 
error than to deny the power of words ;'^ and quotes an 
observation in the Appendix, that, * if we may play what 
tricks we choose with words, we may make any words 
mean anything : ' ^ and yet, without any caution, addition, 
explanation, or definition, to guard against the awful 
abuses of the word ; and with quotations confirming its 

Cat. Rom. de Euch. Sect. 68, 70, 73, 77. « P. 71. ' P. 164. 
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worst abuses, it applies the word ' sacrifice,' or its equiva- 
lent, to the Anglican Communion Servit;e very frequently. 
Thus we read therein of the * impetratory sacrifice offered,' 
and the ' sacerdotal act ' of the Priests, and ' that sacrificial 
action,' and * the doctrine of sacrifice,' and the ' idea of 
sacrifice * in our Communion Service ; and of ' the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice,' and ' the commemorative sacrifice.' ^ We 
are told, too, that the original words of which * Do this,* 
is the translation mean, in Alexandrine Greek, ^ Sacrifice 
this ' — an advance upon the arguments of the Tridentine 
Council and Catechism — and in a quotation it is said, that 
the office of Communion in the EngHsh Church, ' not- 
withstanding the Protestant horror entertained of the 
Mass, approaches it so nearly, that no ingenuity can 
exhibit them in contrast ; ' and that with the consecrated 
elements ' coexist, really and substantially, the body and 
blood of Christ Bespecting this real presence with the 
elements, there is no dispute between the Eomish and 
the English Church : both unequivocally maintain it, and 
the only question is respecting the absence of the original 
and culinary bread and wine : ' ^ and in another quotation 
we are told, that her best champions defend her 'by 
showing, that the EngUsh Church possessed aU the privi- 
leges and blessings which the Church of Eome possessed, 
a true sacrifice, and a real presence : ' and, again, simdry 
champions are named as maintaining that, ' if the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation be abated, there will remain no 
difference with the opponents on the subject of the 
presence or the sacrifice.' ^ 

Again, to distinguish between what is AngUcan and 
Boman, the * Charge ' mentions ' any conception of our 
Lord's presence in the Eucharist, which regards it as gross 
and carnal : ' and this is one point in which the Church 

» Pp. 81, 82, 51, &c. * P. 166. » p. 160. 
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may claim to be ' the great barrier between Eomanism on 
one side, and ultra-Protestantism on the other.' ^ And 
yet this barrier is so far immediately thrown down, or the 
Church of Eome relieved from this distinguishing con- 
ception, in the Appendix ; for its champion, Harding, is 
quoted as saying, that Christ's body ' is there, not after a 
corporal, carnal, or natural wise, but invisibly, unspeak- 
ably, supernaturally, spiritually.'^ Indeed, the Eoman 
conception might, perhaps, be said to be less gross and 
carnal than that of the ' Charge :' for the latter holds, that 
' culinary bread and wine ' receive the presence of Christ's 
body, while Eome denies the presence to be in any cor- 
poral substance whatsoever. 

Altogether, as the question respecting the presence or 
absence of culinary bread and wine seems to be of no 
comparative importance, I am unable to see any essential 
difference between the ' Sacrifice ' maintained in the 
' Charge,' and the ' true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice ' 
taught by the Church of Eome. Indeed, as we have 
seen, the writers cited in the Appendix maintain that the 
Communion Office and the Mass cannot be contrasted ; 
that, respecting the real presence, there is * no dispute ; ' 
and that both Churches possess the same privileges and 
blessings, ' a true sacrifice and a real presence.' I must, 
therefore, deal with the ' Charge ' as maintaining a true 
sacrifice, or offering, of Christ in the Eucharist. 

Now in the 2nd and 3rd Chapters of this Part it was 
shown, that any proper or literal offering of Christ's body 
by the priest is both antiscriptural and impossible ; because 
Christ's body is in heaven, and ' not here ' in the elements. 
We have also seen, that the Anglican Church, in 1552, 
made a twofold declaration against a ' real and essential ' 
presence, and against a ' corporal presence ;' which latter 

1 Pp 111, 112. 2 P. 147. 
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term was, in 1661, judiciously selected as the most 
clearly Protestant of the two, in the Eubric then made 
and since retained : while * the sacrifices of masses ' were 
declared in 1552 to be ^JigmentaJ and in 1562, and 
now in Article XXXI., to be * blasphema figmentaJ The 
offering or sacrifice of Christ, therefore, has been both 
absolutely refuted by its proved impossibilities ; and for 
faithful churchmen authoritatively rejected by the Eubric 
and Articles of the Church. It is therefore only by 
way of superfluous caution that it seems well to add, in 
this and the next Chapter, the further aiguments follow- 
ing against it, viz. : — 

If, in the Eucharist, there be now a proper sacrifice or 
offering of Christ, there was necessarily one at the insti- 
tution of the Sacrament by Christ Himself : and that must 
have been manifested by some word, or by some , 
of our Blessed Lord, or by some circiunstance clearly 
declaring it. But not one word at the institution declares 
that Christ offered Himself, or that the Apostles offered 
Him : and no one action or circumstance intimates it 
There was no altar or sacrifice present, but merely a 
jtable. There was a blessing too by our Saviour, but that 
was, and is, given ordinarily at table after meat. Gifts 
also were offered by Christ ; but it was to His disciples, 
not to God. Consecration, again, is not a sacrifice, for 
even churches are consecrated, or set apart fi'om profane 
use. Elevation^ it is confessed, was not instituted ; and 
eating and drinking were sacramental acts, not sacrificial : 
and as to the offering or sacrifidng of Christ, neither 
Komanists nor Sacerdotalists can agree upon the time 
when, or the act by which. He is offered. Briefly, then, at 
the institution, no one sacrificial action, or sacrificial word, 
of our Blessed Lord is recorded, or can be mentioned. 

A few Eomanists, indeed, have argued from the words 4s 
broken,' and *is shed,' that Christ properly offered or 
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sacrificed Himself at the moment, or at the Last Supper 
— and if so, then the ofiering Himself next day upon the 
Cross was apparently unnecessary — ^but such a supposed 
offering is directly in opposition to Scripture : ^ and the 
argument has been virtually given up, for a future event 
immediately following is allowed to be frequently ex- 
pressed by the present : as in the case of Judas it is said, 
' he that betrayeth Me ; ' ^ and Christ says, * I lay down 
My life ;' ® and ' I go My way : ' * and, further, the Eoman 
Bible, which is binding on the great advocates of the 
proper sacrifice, gives Christ's words in the future, as in 
1 Cor. xi. 24, ' tradetur^ will be given ; and in Luke xxii. 21, 
'fundetur^ will be shed ; and also the Canon of the Mass 
itself gives the latter ' effundeturJ 

An argument, however (upon which no consistent 
Eomanist would venture), is put forward in the ' Charge,' 
intimating, that the original words translated * Do this ' 
should be translated ' Sacrifice this ; ' and the word ' this,' 
it seems, cannot mean ' this bread ; ' for, as Bellarmine 
argues, the figurative sacrifices of the Old Testament 
must be inferior to the things figured ; but they are not 
inferior to simple bread signifying the body of Christ ; 
therefore the Eucharist is certainly not simple bread sig- 
nifying the body, but the body of Christ itself.^ The 
' Charge ' also expressly maintains that the inward part of 
the Sacrament, meaning the consecrated elements, ' is 
Christ's precious body, and blood.' 'This 'then, it ap- 
pears. He commanded them to ' sacrifice,' This modern 
argument, therefore, which 1 do not remember to have 
seen urged by any Anglican churchman, or even by a 
Eomanist, before — and which no Eomanist could consist- 
ently urge in defence of his Church's proper and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice — is, it seems, the discovery of an Episcopal 

1 Heb. ix. 22-28. « Mark xiv. 42. » John x. 17. 
* Luke xxi. 22. * Bellanii. de Euchar. lib. i. c. 3, 

m2 
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protector <^f the Protestant Eeformed religion established 
by the law/ who is pledged to ' banish and drive away 
ail erroneous and strange doctrine/ * 

The verb a-oieTr, in Greek, is used in two general 
senses — to make^ and to do — and by taking the latter two 
words in their most comprehensive sense, we may include 
under them almost all the specific meanings assigned by 
lexicographers to the Greek verb, from its connection 
with other words in the same sentence. In the Greek 
Xew Testament the verb occurs above 540 times, and 
generally means either to do, or to make : — as, ' to do ' in 
Mark xL 3-5, ' Why do ye this ? ' and ' What do ye, 
loosing the colt ? ' or John xiii. 27, ' That thou doest, 
do quickly ; ' or. Matt. i. 24, ' Joseph . . . did as the 
angel of the Lord had bidden him.' Or, ' to make ' : — as in 
Matt. iii. 3 and iv. 19, ' Make his paths straight,' and ' I 
will make you fishers of men.' 

Now, in the whole 540 repetitions of the verb, it does 
not signify 'to sacrifice,' or anything Uke it, once. It 
has not also that novel meaning in the version of the 
Church of Rome ; nor has any one version of the New 
Testament existing, whether ancient or modem, in any 
language whatever ; nor any one, out of about two hun- 
dred fathers of the undivided Church — most of them 
naturally quoting and commenting on a text so remark- 
able- — been produced in favour of the meaning now 
given to ' Do this * in the ' Charge.' Respecting, then, 
tlic New Testament, the question appears to be ended. 

With respect to the Old Testament, and the 'Alex- 
andrine or Septuagintal ' Greek, I find that the verb 
'TToitirf occurs in the Septuagint about 2,465 times : 
and Trommius quotes 2,260 verses in which it has the 
general senses of ' to make 'or 'to do.' For example, 

' The Queen's Coronation Oath. ' Form of Consecrating a Bishop. 
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in Genesis i. 7, 'God made the firmament;' and 
in five following verses of the same chapter it has the 
same meaning. Again, in Genesis iii. 13, 14 and iv. 10, 
the meaning is given rightly in our version : — ' What is 
this that thou hast done ? ' and ' Because thou hast done 
this,' and ' What hast thou done ? ' I have also hastily- 
reckoned above two dozen verses in which the verb 
means ' to do,' in Alexandrine or Septuagintal Greek, in 
the first twenty-two chapters of Genesis ; while one of the 
two general meanings — ' to do ' or ' to make ' — belongs 
to it in about 770 verses of the Pentateuch. 

Trommius very needlessly ranges the verb,, as used in 
the Septuagint, under fifty-three difierent shades of mean- 
ing, most of which will be taken in by giving their full 
comprehensiveness to the general senses of ' to make ' or 
* to do : ' but for the meaning ' to ofier,' or ' to sacrifice,' he 
quotes but one verse in the whole Septuagint (Job xhi. 8), 
and in that one instance the exception was quite unneces- 
sary ; for to ' make ' a burnt-offering is quite as common 
and correct a phrase as to ' offer ' one, and is used indif- 
ferently with it : and this will afford an answer to several 
quotations from the Authorised Version given in the Ap- 
pendix,^ where -the verb yroish is loosely translated ' to 
offer,' — and sufficiently well, except for strictly doctrinal 
purposes — as it is translated in Job xlii. 8, ' to offer,' 
when ' to make ' would be more accurate and equally 
intelligible. 

Briefly, the word occurs 540 times in the New Testa- 
ment, and it does not mean therein Ho sacrifice ' once : and 
it occurs in the Septuagint 2,465 times, and the meaning 
' to offer ' is given to it by Trommius but once, and that 
unnecessarily : so that, altogether, the meaning now con- 
tended for appears not to be correct in even one out of 

' Appendix, p. 166. 
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above three thousand cases of its occurrence in the Bible. 
A judgment may thus be formed of the grounds for a very 
dogmatical expression of belief, in a pubhc newspaper of 
this year : — ' That when our Lord said, " Do this in re- 
membrance of me," He used the word " do " in the same 
sacrificial sense which it ordinarily bears in the Greek 
of the Old Testament — Offer this sacrifice for a memorial 
of me.' ^ 

We repeat, then, that no one word or act of Christ 
intimates the offering or sacrifice of Himself to God, at 
the institution of the Eucharist. And if our Blessed Lord 
did not then ordain such an offering or sacrifice, aU par- 
ties admit, that the Church has no authority or power to 
ordain it, 

^ Letter of Key. A. H. Mackonochie in the Guardian of Jan. 9, 1867. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

on the supposed offering of christ in the eucharist 

(continued). 

'As it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment : 
so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many j and unto them that look 
for Him shall He appear the second time without sin imto salvation/ — 
Hebrews, ix. 27, 28. 

After the crucifixion, Christ rose, ascended, and presented 
Himself and His sacrifice to God in heaven : and there 
He ever hveth to make intercession for us; and is thus 
our advocate with the Father, and a Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec : and having such a High Priest 
over the house of God, we may ' draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith.' ^ 

But this priesthood after Melchisedec, in which some 
Sacerdotalists claim a share, is really intransmissible or 
unsuccessive.^ Melchisedec figured Christ, and no one 
else. He was King of Eighteousness and King of Peace. 
He had no (recorded) predecessor or successor : No 
beginning or end of days, ' but made like unto the Son of 
God, he abideth a priest continually.'^ In these respects 
he differs from every priest but one : and for Christian 
ministers now to call themselves ' priests after the order 
of Melchisedec,' or pretend properly ' to offer ' the Son of 
God to the Father, is an usurpation of Christ's incom- 
municable glory, intercepting from the minds of Christians 
their great anointed Priest on high, and diverting them 

1 Heb. X. 22. » Heb. vii. 24, ATrapajSarov. ^ Heb. vii. 3. 
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to the sinful men, who pretend to be acting in His 
person and sacrificing Himself. 

The only recorded act of priesthood by Melchisedec 
was his blessing Abraham •/ in which he resembled the 
Saviour.^ As to the bread and wine which he brought 
forth, it was to refresh Abraham's soldiers : but, even 
were that supposed to be ' a sacrifice,' it would still, like 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament, be a figure, not of 
the Eucharist, but of the Cross : and Bellarmine, the oracle 
of Eomanists, rejects, almost contemptuously, such a Chris- 
tian sacrifice, as inferior to that of hving victims ofiered 
by the Jews. 

There is, therefore, now no priest after Melchisedec, but 
the One who presents Himself and His sacrifice in heaven ; 
and so intercedes,^ and is ' able to save to the uttermost : ' 
a Priest, to whom the faithful may look always in time 
of need ;* so that, ' if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father . . . and He is the propitiation for our 
sins : ' ° and now, whenever a Christian really prays, 
through Christ, for pardon and grace, this propitiation 
and intercession is effectually applied to him by faith. 
No argument, therefore, can be had for Sacerdotalists ' 
from Melchisedec : or, rather, by their proper sacrifices, 
they would seem to revive, if they could, the other priest- 
hood, after the order of Aaron. 

For another text in favour of a proper propitiatory 
sacrifice in the Eucharist, the Council and Catechism of 
Trent refer us to 1 Cor. x. 21. But there St. Paul is 
speaking not of sacrificing on an altar by a priest, but of 
eating at a table by laymen : and in the ' fellowship with 
devils,' spoken of in the context,^ there is evidently no 
true real and substantial body present, or any but a 
spiritual communion. 

1 Heb. vii. 6, 7. « Acts iii. 26. » Heb. ix. 12; vii. 8, 34, 25. 

* Heb. iv. 16. * 1 John, ii. 1, 2. • 1 Cor. x. 20. 
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Another text quoted from the New Testament is 
Acts xiii. 2, which, after the original, might be translated, 
' as they liturgized to the Lord,' — a text which one French 
Bible miscrupulously translated, ' as they offered the sacri- 
fice of the mass ' — but this text fails : for, similarly follow- 
ing the original, angels are called 'liturgizing spirits,'^ 
and Epaphroditus was ' a liturgizer ' to Paul's wants ; ^ 
and rulers are 'liturgizers of God;'^ and the duty of 
Gentiles is ' to liturgize to saints in carnal things ; ' and 
Paul's conversions were ' the offering up of the Gentiles ; '* 
and Zacharias' ' liturgy ' was to bum incense : ^ and such 
examples might be easily multiplied. 

No other text in the New Testament seems to require 
notice : for no other is seriously urged by the great 
doctors of the Eoman Communion; and if an inferior 
expositor quote another, they refute him. 

In the Old Testament, the prophetic text insisted on 
for a proper sacrifice, is Malachi i. 11, in which the Eoman 
version omits the word ' incense ; ' and, in opposition to 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew, substitutes ' sacriJicaturJ 
But six fathers have been quoted by Anglican bishops, 
expounding the ' incense and pure offering,' as meaning 
prayers and praises; and in the Eevelation we read of 
'golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
saints,' perfumed, as it were, with the incense of Christ's 
propitiation — ^from which ' the Lord smells a sweet 
savour ' ^ — and to an angel also is given ' much incense, 
that he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar, which .was before the throne:'^ and 
these passages sufficiently expound Malachi. 

No other text in the Old Testament, quoted in favour 
of a proper offering of Christ in the Eucharist, seems to 
deserve notice : so that the doctrine is without a single 

1 Heb. i. 14. « Phil. ii. 25. • Kom. xiii. 6. * Rom. xv. 27, 16. 

* Luke i. 23. • Gen. viii. 21. ' Rev. v. 8 j viii. 3. 
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proof in the whole Bible : while, for proof against it, 
we need scarcely go beyond the single Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In Scripture, properly ' to sacrifice or ofier anything to 
God,' implies its destruction: and to sacrifice a living 
thing implies its death ; and, therefore, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews makes the ' offering ' of Christ to imply His 
* suffering.' 

Thus, in Heb. ix.. He was not to ' offer Himself often, 
for then must He often have suffered ; ' ^ and ' as it is 
appointed to men once to die .... so Christ was once 
offered:'^ and so in Heb. x. The Law, with its yearly 
sacrifices, could not ' make the comers thereunto perfect : 
for then would they not have ceased to be offered.'^ 
But now 'we are sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all :'* and 'this Man, 
after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God .... for by one offering 
He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified:'^ 
and, ' where remission of these [sins] is, there is no more 
offering for sin:'^ and, in Heb. vii., He ' needeth not 
daily . . to offer up sacrifice . . for this He did once, 
when He offered up Himself.'^ 

Generally, the Epistle to the Hebrews dwells chiefly on 
the topics of priesthood, offering, and sacrifice; and it 
contains not one word of the offering or sacrifice of 
Christ's body in the Eucharist, while it says very much 
against it : and other texts of the New Testament, needless 
to particularise, do the same thing. — For one example : 
1 Peter iii. 18, declaring that Christ ' hath once suffered 
for sins.' — So that the doctrine is without any, and against 
many, plain testimonies of Scripture. 

And therefore the Anglican Church, in 1552, declared 

» Heb. ix. 20. » Vor. 27, 28. » Heb. x. 1, 2. * Ver. 10. 
» Ver. 12, 14. • Ver. 18. ^ Heb. tu. 27. 
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that the sacrifices of masses, in which it was com- 
monly said that the priest did ofier Christ, were ' forgqd 
fables' {jigmenta)^ and, in 1562, and since, it has 
characterised them as ' hlasphema Jigmenta' 

Doubtless, since His ascension, Christ presents Himself 
in heaven, where ' He ever hveth to make intercession for 
us : ' but such presenting of Himself is not a ' sacrifice ' or 
' ofiering ' of ffis body ; and although He may present His 
body and blood in heaven where they are, the Church or 
priest cannot present them on earth where they are not. 
Nor is there any authority in Scripture so hterally to 
present, ofier, or sacrifice Christ's body; and 'no man 
taketh this honour to himself, but he that is called of 
God : ' ^ and if there be no Scriptural authority for this 
' great function ' and ' sacrificial action,' ^ the Church con- 
fessedly has no power to authorise it. 

The Church, indeed, in the Eucharist ' shows the Lord's 
death till He come ; ' and both in Eucharist and prayers 
pleads the atoning work of the one Mediator, ' the man 
Christ Jesus : ' ^ and even the Church of the Old Testament, 
in its prayers, and psalms, and sacraments, pleaded it also, 
according to its light, but with inferior efficacy; for 
theirs were but expectations, and ours remembrances : 
still, both when the heir was a child ' under tutors and 
governors,' and ' when the ftdness of the time was come,' * 
the faith of the Church was ever the same, and the inward 
grace of the Sacraments was the same : for everlasting 
Hfe was always to be had by believers through the one 
offering or sacrifice of Christ, once made, and never to be 

repeated. 

The Scriptures, indeed, frequently apply the word 
' sacrifice,' or * offering,' as all Christians do unobjection- 
ably, in an improper or figurative sense. 

1 Heb. V. 4. 2 Charge, p. 51. » 1 Tim. ii. 5. * Gal. iv. 1, 3. 
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Thus, to acts of righteousness ; ^ to thanksgiving ; * to 
contrition ; ^ to prayer ; * to presentation of our bodies to 
God ; * to conversion of Gentiles ; ^ to martyrdom ; ^ to 
contributions for pastors ; ® to praise ; ^ to ahns.^^ These 
are true ' sacrifices, with which God is well pleased : * and 
therefore Christians ofiering them are 'an holy priest- 
hood, to ofier up spiritual, sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Christ,' ^^ 'who hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and His Father.' ^^ 

And therefore, in the Anglican Church, communicants 
implore God ' to accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,' and we present ' our souls and bodies to 
be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice * to Him ; and 
' although we are imworthy to ofier to Him any " sacri- 
fice," yet we beseech Him to accept this our bounden 
duty and service : ' and such spiritual sacrifices are the 
most true — ^i. e., the most eminent; as Christ was the 
true Bread and true Vine — and in order to ofier them, it 
is said to them that come to receive the Communion — not 
to contemplate the priest or the elements, but as the most 
ancient liturgies of the undivided Church, both in the East 
and West, said — to ' hft up your hearts ' ; i. e., as St. Paul 
says, 'to set your afiections on things above, not on 
things on the earth.' Such a ' sacrifice of praise ' we 
believe to be well-pleasing to God, by virtue of the great 
sacrifice which it commemorates ; and which, with the 
High Priest who offered it, is the object of ' afiection,' 
not the subject of sacrifice, or of ofiering. 

It is not, therefore, the mere words 'sacrifice,' and ' ofier- 
ing,' that are objected to, when they are associated with 
words or doctrines which determine their figurative or 
spiritual sense : but we do object to the doctrine of sacri- 

' PsaJra, iv. 5. ^ Ps. i. 14. « Ps. ii. 17. * Hoeea, riv. 2. 

» Rom. xii. 1. « Rom. xv. 16. ^ phn. H. 17. 8 phji, j^. jg. 

^ Heb. xiii. 16. ''^ Ver. 16. " 1 Pet. ii. 6. " Rev. i. 6. 
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ficing or offering to God Christ's body — as being literally 
in, with, or under the consecrated elements, and so in 
the priests' or offerers' hand — an offering proved before 
to be both antiscriptural and impossible.^ 

The sacrifice of the Mass, according to the Council of 
Trent, is ' truly propitiatory ; ' for ' by its oblation God 
being appeased, and giving the grace of repentance, remits 
even great crimes and sins ; ' and that ' because there is 
one and the same victim, and the same person now offer- 
ing, by the ministry of the priests, who then offered Him- 
self upon the cross : ' ^ and the Catechism of the Council 
says that, ' as a sacrifice, it has the efficacy not only of 
meriting, but of satisfying.' ^ 

Now, for a proper sacrifice, the Scriptural conditions 
are, that the thing offered be visible, and consecrated, 
and destroyed : and no one of the three conditions can 
be pretended respecting Christ's body : besides, as Hia 
body is not, pnd cannot be, in ' the sacrament,' * it cannot 
possibly be Uterally offered with it, nor is there a word 
in Scripture in proof of such an offering. 

That antiquity also is against it, may appear even from 
the canon of the Mass ; which is older than the doctrine, 
and which is not only without any act which its doctors 
can agree upon as a proper sacrifice, but which contains 
a prayer manifestly inconsistent either with the offering 
or with the substantial presence, its supposed foundation : 
for immediately after the consecration and offering to 
God of His gifts, the priest says in his prayer : — ' Upon 
which things deign to look with a propitious and serene 
countenance, and to accept them as Thou didst deign to 
accept the gifts of Thy righteous child Abel ' — a prayer 
which would be evidently sacrilegious, if the offering were 
supposed to be that of the Son of God himself. 

* Chapters II. and III. ' Council Trid. Sess. xxii., c. 2. 

» Cat. Rom. de Euch. sect. 70. * Chapter III. 
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Bellarmine also testifies, that in all ancient liturgies, 
Greek and I^tin, the preface, before mentioned, is found 
— ^which is in the Book of Common Prayer — ^ lift up your 
hearts,' with the answer, 'We lift th^n up unto the 
Lord.' ^ This is also plainly inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the substantial presence of Christ here below ; which 
would rather direct attention to the elements, and the 
table, than to the Lord ' high and lifted up/ * 

Another evidence of novelty may be found in the 
ancient Ordinals, compared with the Form of Ordaining 
Priests in the modem Pontifical : for they give no more 
authority ' to offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate 
masses as well for the living as the dead,' than is given to 
them by the Anglican Ordinal at this day. 

And a further pubUc evidence of novelty was the public 
dismissal, by the whole ' undivided Church,' of non-com- 
municants at the commencement of the proper Com- 
munion Service — from which came the name of ' Mass,' 
or dismissal — and the ancient Canon Law, that persons 
who remained during the service merely to look on, and 
not communicate, were liable to censure or excommuni- 
cation : the early Eastern and Western Churches thereby 
virtually testifying against that notion of a sacrifice, which, 
we are now told, will benefit those who devoutly contem- 
plate the sacrifice without communicating. 

With respect to the 'teaching of the Early Fathers' indi- 
vidually, we saw before the challenge of Jewel, who read 
them all ; and who never acknowledged the Canon Law, 
that Hhey are not to be called oaths, but rather perjuries, 
which are directed against the advantage of the Church,' 
* contra uHlitatem ecclesiasticam! 

That challenge demanded ' any one sufficient sentence ' 
out of any old Catholic doctor, or father, or General 
Council, ' during the first six hundred years, whereby it 

* Bellarm. dc Euch. lib. i. c. 14. * Isaiah vi. 1. 
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may clearly and plainly be proved . . . that the people 
were then taught to believe, that Christ's body is really, 
substantially, corporeally, or naturally in the Sacrament 
... or that the priest had then authority to ofier up 
Christ unto His Father ... or to apply the virtue of 
Christ's death and Passion to any man by the means of 
the Mass : ' and out of the hundred foUo volumes of 
Fathers, no one ' sufficient sentence ' was produced, by his 
adversary, clearly and plainly proving, that the doctrines 
aforesaid were taught by the Primitive Church ; or affirm- 
ing, that the priest then did, or could, offer up Christ to 
the Father. 

Many passages, doubtless speaking of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice in the sense of the Book of Common Prayer, 
might be, and were, cited from the Fathers ; who abounded 
in allegorical allusions to the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and to the Priests, Levites, Synagogue, Holocausts, 
Ark, Passover therein : and who, hke the Scriptures and 
the AngUcan Church, give to the word ' sacrifice ' a large 
and spiritual meaning : but they never represent Christ, 
or His body, as the subject of this sacrifice in the Eucha- 
rist ; but only as the object in it of remembrance or pious 
affection : and if, to lift up the hearts of the people, they 
occasionally speak too rhetorically, or hyperbolically, of 
our spiritually offering Christ, or His sacrifice to God, 
they generally add the correction, ' or rather a memorial 
of His oblation,' or ' a commemoration thereof : ' but this 
latter, or a merely spiritual sacrifice, is not the proper 
' offering of Christ,' to which we object. 

Some fathers also speak of this spiritual sacrifice in the 
Eucharist, as ' terrible and tremendous ' — upon which, of 
course, Sacerdotalists expatiate — but we have seen already, 
that they give such epithets to the Sacrament and canons 
of Baptism ; and also to ' the reading of the terrible 
Scriptures.' ^ 

1 Chapter V. 
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This ' sacrifice ' some fathers also call * unbloody ; ' 
meaning that it was spiritual, and therefore hterally 
without blood : but in that sense it cannot be -properly 
' propitiatory,' for * without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion :' ^ nor could the body of Christ be supposed sub- 
stantially there, for in His body there is blood. 

A father also has, I believe, called it a ' bloody sacrifice :' 
in the sense in which we speak of a * bloody tragedy,' or 
in which fathers have called Baptism * the Passion of 
Christ ; ' ^ or said that ' Baptism is red, because conse- 
crated in Christ's blood,' ' and that in Baptism infants 
may be said ' to drink Christ's blood ; ' * and that * in a 
person who is baptised the Son of God is crucified : ' * and 
so the text, Heb. x. 26, ' there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin,' is applied by Augustine to those who sin wilfully 
after Baptism : because in Baptism is a representation 
and remembrance of Christ's death. 

But all this is altogether different from a literal ofiering 
of Christ's body to the Father : or from a ' true, proper, and 
propitiatory sacrifice ; ' in which strict sense, as Augustine 
said, the death of Christ is * the one and only true sacri- 
fice : ' ^ while, in the spiritual sense, Justin Martyr calls 
prayers and thanksgivings, which include the Eucharistic 
service, ' the only sacrifice acceptable to God : ' and Eu- 
sebius says, that ' the prophetic oracles annoimce these 
incorporeal and intelligent hosts : — ofler to God the 
sacrifice of praise and holy prayers.' ^ 

Augustine also thus exhibits the relation of the old 
typical, and the Christian spiritual, sacrifice to the sacrifice 
which was truly propitiatory : — ' The flesh and blood of 
this sacrifice, before the advent of Christ, was promised 
by victims of similitude; in the Lord's Passion it was 

1 Heb. ix. 22. « See Chapter V. » Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. 
• Aug. cont. advers. Leg. and Propb. lib. i. c. 18. "^ Justin Dial, cum 

Tryphon. Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. c. 10— apud Morton. 
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delivered up in very truth ; after the ascension, it is cele- 
brated by a Sacrament of remembrance.' ^ 

Some fathers also called the bread and wine, before 
consecration, * a sacrifice,' in an improper sense ; and in 
the canon of the Mass, before consecration, the priest asks 
God to accept 'these holy immaculate (zYfo'ia to) sacrifices:' 
but, that mere bread and wine should be the true and 
proper Eucharistic sacrifice, both Eomanists and Sacerdo- 
talists emphatically reject. 

On the whole, then, the supposed offering or sacrifice 
of Christ's body in the Eucharist, besides its impossibility, 
appears to be a mere superstitious ' will-worship : * not 
supported by any ' teaching of the early fathers,' nor by a 
single authority of Scripture. It involves also the sacrilege 
of usurping upon the prerogatives of Christ's priesthood 
in heaven, or of His propitiatory sacrifice on the cross : 
and of offering also to His glorious body the indignities 
of a supposed imprisonment in the elements, in a sense- 
less and non-organical state : and, as the Eubrics of the 
Mass imagine, of a fly or spider or something poisonous 
possibly falling into His blood ; or of the blood faUing 
on the groimd ; or of the priest vomiting it I 

Under this head of sacrilege, we may also class the 
priest's final prayer, ' May Thy body, Lord, which I 
have received, and Thy blood which I have drunk, adhere 
to my entrails ! ' ^ 

There are other Eoman doctrines also — generally akin 
to the Sacerdotal — ^respecting their pretended propitiatory 
sacrifice, which are of a sacrilegious character : for ex- 
ample, that the value of the sacrifice of the Mass is 
finite — ' This is the common decision of all divines : and 
it is proved most manifestly by the practice of the Church. 
For if the value of a mass were infinite, in vain would 

1 Aug. cont. Faust, lib. xx. c. 21. ' Canon of Mass— final Prayer. 

N 
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many masses be offered, especially to obtain the same 
thing ' ^ — and, doubtless, it would in such case be very 
vain to bequeath large sums to obtain many masses for a 
single soul, if one mass of infinite value could release at 
once all souls from Purgatory. 

Stil], it will be hard for them, on that hypothesis, to 
explain, how the literal offering up of Christ's blood can 
only serve for a partial remission of sins ; or for the re- 
mission only of temporal punishments : or how a sacrifice 
of supposed finite value can propitiate at all for the guilt 
of a sin against the infinite majesty of God. 

Another example may be the doctrine of the priest's 
portion in the Mass ; or his power of applying the benefit 
of it to such persons as he names : and his nomination, 
it is supposed, may lawfully be secured by such valuable 
consideration, as exposes both the parties concerned to 
the charge of holding, with Simon Magus, ' that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money.' ^ 

But enough has been said on the subject of the sup- 
posed sacrifice or offering of Christ : and we may proceed, 
in the next chapters, to consider the doctrine of adoring 
His body and blood as substantially in the elements : 
still arguing only in the way of superfluous caution, for it 
has already been sufficiently proved that they are not in 
them.^ 

^ Bellanu. de Missa^ c. 4. ^ Acts viii. 20. ^ Chapters II. and IIL 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

ON THE ADORATION OP CHRIST IN THE CONSECRATED ELE- 
MENTS. SUCH ADORATION IS OPPOSED TO THE PRINCIPLES 

OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

' Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God.' — Exod. xx. 6. 

On the subject of Eucharistic worship, the * Charge ' says : 
* Adoration is not due to the consecrated bread and wine, 
although Christ our Lord (as Bishop Andrews says) in, 
or without, the Sacrament is to be adored.' ^ 

It had before said, we 'consecrate the oblation of 
bread and wine,' or ' bless the elements ;' and * through 
such blessing the oblation becomes a Sacrament : ' ^ so 
that, according to the ' Charge,' Christ our Lord is ' to 
be adored ' in the consecrated elements. 

Li 1854 there appeared in the public papers a letter 
with the signature of Archdeacon Denison, saying, ' I have 
set out below in eight propositions the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist;' and, of the eight, one was, ' That worship 
is due to the Body and Blood of Christ supernaturally 
and invisibly, but really, present in the Lord's Supper, 
under the form of bread and wine . . . but that the 
elements, through which the body and blood of Christ 
are given and received, may not be worshipped.' 

The same letter also explained, that by real presence 
was meant the presence not ' of an influence,' but * of a 
thing;' and by 'really present' were meant 'present 

1 P. 88. * P. 49. 
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things ; ' and by ' worship due ' was meant the * divine 
worship ' due to Christ himself: and respecting the ground 
for such divine worship, it says of the Churches of 
England and Borne, ' there is no question between them 
as to that particular portion of the doctrine of the real 
presence, which is stated in my proposition.' 

Another short way of stating the views of the same 
archdeacon was this : — ^ Consecration makes the real 
presence ;' and by it the consecrated elements and Christ's 
body are * brought together/ and * joined together,* or 
' identified :' and so * worship is due to the real presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, in the Holy Eucharist, 
under the form of bread and wine/ 

A letter also in the public papers of this year stated the 
same principle, and distinction, with respect to the said 
adoration thus : — ^ I believe that Christ himself, the very 
reality of the Sacrament, in and with the Sacrament, out 
of and without the Sacrament, wherever He is, is to be 
adored : but that the earthly part, as Irsenseus calls it, the 
visible, as Augustine, is not to be adored/ ^ 

I have given so many various statements of this doc- 
trine of adoration to make it clear, that I have not mis- 
understood it ; and that Sacerdotalism herein agrees in 
every important respect with Romanism : for the decree 
of the Council of Trent is, that the faithful should exhibit, 
* in veneration to this most holy Sacrament, Jthe worship 
of latria, which is due to the true God ; ' ^ and, that ' if 
any shall say, that in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, is not to be adored 
with the worship of latria even outwardly, ... let hira 
be accursed/ ^ 

And that there is indeed no question thereon between 
Sacerdotalists and the Church of Eome may appear from 

^ Letter of Rev. A. H. Mackonochie in the Guardian of Jan. 9, 1867. 
' Condi. Trid. Seas. xiii. cap. y. > Ibid. can. vi. 
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an extract given before from the Eoman Catechism, saying, 
that * the bones, nerves, and whatsoever things appertain 
to the perfection of the man, together with the divinity, 
are here really present:' and the Eoman Creed of 1564 
similarly says, that in the Sacrament ' there are truly, 
really, and substantially, the body and blood, together 
with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ.' ^ 

The distinction also made in the ' Charge,' and the letter, 
between the adoration of ' the Sacrament,' as they call it, 
and of Christ in it, is very common amongst Roman 
doctors. Thus Gardiner, in his controversy with Cranmer, 
says : — * That is not adored that the bodily eye seeth, but 
that which faith knoweth to be there invisibly present :' 
and Harding, in his controversy with Jewel, says : — 'Neither 
do we adore the outward shape and forms of bread and 
wine, for they be but creatures, but the body and blood 
of Christ under those forms verily and really contained.' 

In order to understand more clearly this common doc- 
trine of adoration, we should observe the worship actually 
practised in the Mass, and prescribed by the Eoman 
Missal. The Eubric says that after pronouncing the words 
of consecration — ' Hoc est enim corpus meum' — the priest, 
' immediately kneeling, adores the consecrated host ' — a 
form for which is given in an old English Missal, 'I adore 
thee, I glorify thee, and with the whole intention of my 
mind and heart I praise thee ' — then ' he rises and shows 
it to the people,' which is done by an elevation, summoning 
them to the same divine worship ; and this showing is by 
the people generally deemed so important, that in a. large 
church, if many masses be celebrated at once, they may 
be observed going from altar to altar, in order, as the 
phrase is, to ' see their maker,' or to ' see the good God,' 
After a second adoration of the host, the priest next 

1 Creed of Pius IV. 
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consecrates the cup, and then ' kneeling, he adores, rises, 
and shows it to the people ' — ^for their adoration as before 
— and after several prayers, crossings, and ceremonies, 
' he kneels, rises, and^ inclined to the Sacrament, with 
hands joined and thrice striking his breast, he says in 
Latin, " O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy on us " ' — a form thrice repeated with a 
slight variation — and finally, after Afass, the hosts remain- 
ing are locked up for future use ; such as for taking to 
the sick, or for a procession in the church, or it may 
be through the roads or streets — ^in which latter case the 
outward veneration of all passengers is desired ; or in a 
country where Bomanism is predominant is often violently 
enforced. 

Such is the worship actually addressed in the Mass to 
Christ as ' really present under the form of bread and 
wine ;' and to which Sacerdotalists, who adopt the same 
principle of essential presence, cannot consistently object. 

Now I have alreacly removed the entire foundation for 
this worship,^ by showing that^ as the Anglican Church 
says, the body and blood of Christ ' are in heaven and 
not here ;' and by proving, that the doctrine of the essen- 
tial or substantial presence of Christ's body in the ele- 
ments is opposed to Scripture, and to the Catholic and 
Apostolic Faith ; and that it confounds Christ's manhood 
with His Godhead, as did Eutyches ; and gives him a 
fantastical body, as did Marcion, Apollinaris, and the 
Manicheans ; and subjects His glorious body to the vilest 
indignities; and contradicts the universal reason and 
senses of mankind— on which alone rests our belief in the 
Incarnation — and that it involves an absolute and mani- 
fest impossibility, which can only be met by a plea ever 
characterised as ' the asylum of heretics :' and if the said 
arguments were good, then all this divine worship is paid 

' Part II. Chapters II. and III. 
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like that of heathens, in the words of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, to ' a non ens ; ' or, in the words of St. Paul, to 
' an idol, which is nothing in the world.' 

And this is confessed by the great advocates for the 
divine adoration of Christ in the Sacrament to be possible : 
for, according to the Eubric of the Missal, there may be 
many defects, ' on the part of the matter to be consecrated, 
or of the form to be used, or of the minister consecrat- 
ing ;' all of them preventing the formation of the Sacra- 
ment ; so that in the case of any one of such defects there 
is no vaUd consecration: and divine adoration is then 
confessedly directed to what is but common bread and 
wine. For example : — if the bread be not wheaten, or if 
the wheat be mixed with too many grains of another 
com, or if it be in any other way corrupted ; or if the 
wine have become vinegar, or be putrid, or if it were 
made from grapes sour or unripe, or mixed with too 
much water, then there is no Sacrament : or if in pro- 
nouncing the words of consecration there be a defect in 
the way of addition, omission, interruption, corruption, 
or too long pausing, interfering with the integrity of the 
words required : or if the minister do not intend to con- 
secrate, but to deceive ; or if some of the bread and wine 
be not seen by him, when he only intends to consecrate 
what he sees ; or if having eleven hosts before him he 
intends to consecrate only ten, not determining which ten 
he intends ; in all these cases there is no Sacrament. 

If, again, the minister be not a true Christian priest, 
duly ordained and christened, he cannot consecrate — and 
there may have been six defects in his baptism ; and other 
defects in his ordination : and many similar defects in the 
bishop who ordained him ; and many hundred defects in 
all the baptisms and ordinations of the bishops intervening 
between him and the Apostles : so that, as one of the 
ablest of all the Eoman doctors says : — ^ There are many 
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causes, on account of which it may happen that Christ is 
not present : as if the priest is not baptised ; or has 
not the intention ; or is not duly ordained : which de- 
pends on many other causes, by which we may almost 
proceed in injinitum* ^ And, in any one of all these almost 
infinite defects, divine adoration is confessedly directed to 
mere bread and wine. 

In such a case the observation of a very able Jesuit 
deserves notice, viz. : — ^If the Body of Christ be not 
contained in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, * the error 
is more tolerable of those who worship as God a golden 
or silver statue . . or a red rag (pannum) raised on 
a spear, as is told of the Lappi . . than of those who 
worship a bit of bread — -frustum panis' ^ 

And even the consecrating priest himself is never sure, 
that this is not the case ; for he cannot be sure of the 
valid baptism or ordination of himself, much less of the 
many pre-ordainers before mentioned : and this uncer- 
tainty was exemplified in the reign of James I. after the 
Gunpowder Treason ; for when some Eoman priests were 
asked before their execution, whether, if allowed to say 
mass, they would as dying men pledge their salvation to 
the real presence of Christ's very blood in the chalice, 
they refused : and Garnet, the chief traitor (since made 
a martyr in Spain), answered, that 'a man might well 
doubt of the particular/ So that both to priests and 
people it may be said, * Ye worship ye know not what'^ — 
though the basis of all acceptable worship is Faith. 

And then what is the excuse for this imagined condi- 
tional worship of Christ in the elements, biit actual worship 
of a material idol ? The excuse is, that the intention was 
religious ; and that the absence of Christ's body in the 
particular case was unknown. 

1 Suarez in Thom. quaest., Ixxix. art. viii. disp. Ixy. § 2. 

8 Coster Enchir. de Sacram. Euch. cap. viii. § 10. * John iv. 22. 
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But the answer is, that God has never permitted any 
conjectural, or conditional, divine worship ; or any which 
is not built on certain faith ; for * he that cometh to God 
must believe that He is'^ — ort strri — i. e. must believe, that 
He whom he worships certainly exists, and is God : and 
all idolatry is built on ignorance ; and of all ignorances 
that is worst, which opposes the reason and senses of man- 
kind. On the great point of divine worship, also, God is 
'jealous;' and judges idolatry to be treason, and calls it 
* the abominable sin :'^ and he judges it by the act, as 
men judge adultery, which it is often called in Scripture, 
for God is * an husband,' to whom the Church is espoused. 
And, in one respect, even a heathen had an excuse which 
the worshipper of Christ in the elements has not ; for the 
heathen only worshipped in the image that which he cer- 
tainly beheved to be God present therein ; but the Chris- 
tian gives divine worship to that which he believes may 
not be present in the elements in cases so many, that the 
highest Eoman authorities recommend, that in the Eucha- 
ristic adoration there should be always the tacit condition, 
if the consecration be duly made. 

Of this condition, we say, the truth should be ascer- 
tained before the worship — and not after it, or never — 
because a good intention is no excuse for a bad act. Thus 
the heathen, in their blindness, may have often had a good 
intention in their image-worship : and Paul was certainly 
' zealoiis towards God ' when he persecuted the Church ; 
and he did it ' ignorantly ;' and with ' a good conscience ; ' 
and yet he was therein ' of sinners the chief : ' and even 
the Jews, when * by wicked hands ' they slew Jesus 
' through ignorance did it ; ' ^ and knew not what they 
did ;^ and ' had they known it, they would not have cru- 
cified the Lord of Glory :'^ and, therefore, giving divine 

1 Heb. xi. 6. » Jer. xliv. 4 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3. » Acts iii. 17. 

* Luke xxiii. 34. * 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
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worship to that which is not God is a sin, not at all ex- 
cused by good intention. 

When there is in a Christian Church invocation and 
genuflection — and, perhaps, incense burnt, and candles at 
noonday ; a species of sacrifice — and other outward exhi- 
bitions of divine honour directed to the elements ; and all 
tending to beget sympathy and imitation : and when doc- 
trines are also taught upholding the divine adoration of 
Christ's body in them, when in truth it is not : all this is 
not justified, more than heathen idolatry was, by any 
ignorance, or good intention. 

But a question respecting divine worship — ^i. e. as the 
Athanasian Creed teaches respecting the ' Catholic faith ' 
— can, of course, only be settled by Scripture ; to which 
we shall appeal accordingly. The two great Scriptural 
rules for divine worship were given by God Himself, to 
His chosen people, in the first two Commandments;^ 
which prescribe that religious worship should be paid to 
God only, and to God directly ; and that it should not be 
paid either to any other being, or to God Himself through 
or in any other being. To this latter rule there is but 
one possible exception: viz. when God makes in any 
place a sensible manifestation of Himself, as He did to 
Adam in the garden ; ^ and to Moses in the bush ; ^ and to 
Israel in 'the Glory:'* and as He did to the Apostles 
when ' God was manifest in the flesh : ' and as He appeared 
to do in vision upon His celestial throne to the twenty- 
four elders and four living ones : ^ but there is no other 
exception to the rules of the two first commandments : 
one forbidding any religious worship to any other Being ; 
and the other forbidding any religious Avorship, even to 
God, through a material thing, with the view either of its 
passing on to God or of its having God in it. 

1 Exod. XX. 3-6. 2 Qen. iii. g. » Exod. iii. 2. 

* Exod. xvi. 10. « Rev. v. 13. 
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And, therefore, the first commandment condemned the 
ancient worship of heathens : all of whom seem to have 
acknowledged one Supreme God, but with Him they wor- 
shipped inferior beings; as protectors of provinces, or 
families, or ministers of the Supreme God, or intercessors 
with Him. And thus the strange nations in Samaria 
* feared Jehovah and served their own gods ;' and ' served 
their graven images/^ It condemned also the apostate 
Jews, who worshipped Baal, or the host of Heaven, with 
Jehovah, or who sware by the Lord and Malcham.* 

And the second commandment condemned the worship 
before images by heathens : who did not, however, think 
the material image to be God — ^for there were very many 
images frequently of the same god — but they believed, 
that either their God or a divine virtue was in the image. 
It condemned also the Jewish worship of Jehovah in, or 
through, any material thing : such as the golden calf of 
Aaron, or the calves set up by Jeroboam in Bethel and in 
Dan ; which, indeed, by debasing their idea of the Great 
Spirit, must inevitably lead them on, as it actually did, to 
the worship of inferior gods. 

In the absence of Moses, we are told, the Israelites 
said to Aaron, ' Make us gods which shall go before us,' ^ 
and when Aaron made the molten calf, they said, * These 
be thy gods, Israel'^ — or ' This is thy god ; ' ^ for with 
respect to God the plural number is frequently used for 
the singular in Hebrew, though it is in this respect but 
rarely followed in our version,® 

Israel, therefore, only desired a visible symbol of God, 
or to worship him in the calf ; as they had seen tlie 
heathens worshipping during their captivity : for when 
they said to Aaron, Make us Gods, or God, Stephen tells us^ 

» 2 Kings xvii. 33, 41. « Zeph. i. 6. » Exod. xxxii. 2. 

* Ibid. V. 4. * Nebemiah ix. 18. 

* Gen. XX. 13; xxxv. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 23 j Ps, cxiv. 2; Eccles. xii. 1. 
^ Acts vii. 39. 
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' their heart turned back again into Egypt : ' and Aaron 
also intended, that they should worship God through, or in, 
the idol : for when he built an altar before it, he made 
proclamation, ' To-morrow is a feast to Jehovah.' ^ Still it 
dishonoured God, that ' they made a calf in Horeb,' and 
'changed their glory into the similitude of an ox that 
eateth grass ;'^ and it was idolatry :^ and this breach of the 
pecond conunandment afterwards led on God s people to 
the breach of the first ; as it always will.* It had led the 
Gentiles also to change the glory of God into an image 
made like even ' to creeping things : ' wherefore ' God 
gave them over to a reprobate mind.' ^ 

And, therefore, God declared His inclination to ' con- 
sume ' Israel for their degrading worship of Him : ^ and 
Moses brake the tables of the Covenant — though they 
were * the work of God '^ — ^before the people, that they 
might see how fatal was their idolatrous breach of it : and 
Moses ' took the calf . . . and burnt it in the fire, and 
ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel drink of it : '* which they 
were compelled to do, for in that place iheire was ' no 
water ' but that which they had recdved not long before 
out of the rock ;® showing to them their aggravated sin in 
thus apostatising firom God in the very place where he had 
been so merciful to them : and the use also made ol the 
calf showed the inferior nature of the thing in which they 
supposed God to be ;^^ for thus it must ' go into the belly, 
and be cast out into the draught.' ^^ 

Their history afterwards records that, after this first 
bowing down to the material idol, other debasing idola- 
tries followed; severely punished from time to time, and 



» Exod. xxxii 5. « Ps. cvL 19, 20. » 1 Cor. x. 7. 

* Acts vii. 41 42. * Rom. i. 23, 24, 28. « Exod. xxxii. 10. 

^ Ibid. 16. 8 Ejo^l xxxii. 20. » Exod. xviL 6. 

»o Exod. xxxiL 1, 4. " Matt. xv. 17. 
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only after nine centuries corrected in the case of Judah 
by the seventy years' captivity: and therefore Moses, when 
he recapitulates the Ten Commandments in Deuteronomy, 
particularly guards the Second, reminding all Israel that 
at the giving of the law they * saw no similitude ; '^ and, 
consequently, they were not to make the likeness of any- 
thing in Heaven or earth, to bow down to it^ or serve it, 
or to worship Grod in or through it : ^ because the breach 
of the second commandment would lead God's people to 
the breach of the first,^ and so to the breach of all.* 

Jeroboam imitated Aaron, and set up a golden calf in 
Bethel, and another in Dan ; and, like Aaron, he said, 
' Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt : '^ and thereby increased the idolatry 
of Israel ; for the restraint of which the law, though 
capital, had proved insufficient.^ 

In the same idolatry the eighteen kings of Israel, who 
followed Jeroboam on the dismemberment of the empire, 
participated : for the same sentence closes the history of 
all their reigns — ' He did evil in the sight of the Lord in 
walking in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin ' 
— ^until their perpetual banishment followed.^ 

The prophets, or God through them, continued to de- 
nounce to Judah the two connected species of idolatry. 
Thus, in Isaiah : — * I am the Lord . . . my glory will I 
not give to another, nor my praise to graven images:'^ 
and again the evangelical prophet shows the vanity of 
idols, and the folly of idol makers : giving in detail the 
work of the smith ; and particularly that of the carpenter, 
in planting and hewing down timber ; and with a part he 
warmeth himself and roasteth roast, and is satisfied, and 
* the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven 

> Dent. iv. 12. 2 Deut. iv. 12, 13, 15, 16-19 ; v. 8,9. 

» Acts Tii. 41, 42. * Eom. i. 23, 24, 28. * 1 Kings xii. 28. 

« Deut. xiii. 1-10. ' 2 Kings xvii. 22, 23. » Is. xlii. 8. 
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image : he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me, for thou art my 
god.' ^ And if for a carpenter he had substituted a baker, 
the case would not have been materially difierent. 

And so Jeremiah also reproves Israel for ' Saying to a 
stock, Thou art my father; and to a stone. Thou hast brought 
me forth : ' ^ and he cautions Israel against idols, which 
move not and speak not, and ' must needs be borne be- 
cause they cannot go ; ' and adds, ' The stock is a doctrine 
of vanities :' ® as Habakkuk says, the image is ' a teacher 
of hes, that the maker of his work trusteth therein ;' and 
' there is no breath at all in the midst of it.' * 

And the reason of so many prophetic warnings is 
manifestly that natural tendency of mankind to idolatry, 
which seduced even the wisest of men — one who had 
built a temple to God, and to whom God spake, and whom 
He inspired^ — ^The same idolatrous tendency led the 
children of Israel afterwards to bum incense to the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made, hoping to obtain 
mercies through it ; because Moses had said, that every 
one, ' when he looketh upon it, shall live :' ^ an idolatry 
which led godly Hezekiah to break it in pieces, though 
it was a memorial of God's mercy ; * and he called it Ne- 
hushtan,' or a piece of brass7 For the law against idola- 
try was fundamental : and not to be violated even for the 
teachings of a prophet able to show signs and wonders ; 
or for the enticements of brothers, sons, daughters, wives, 
or friends.^ 

Under the general head of divine worship, sundry par- 
ticular marks of religious honour were in the Old Testa- 
ment strictly appropriated to God : such as, to have a 
temple consecrated to His Avorship, and therefore called 

1 Is. xliv. 12-17. 2 Jer. ii. 27. » jer. x. 8. 

* Hab. ii. 18, 20. « 1 Kings xi. 3, 5, 7. « Numbers 3txL 8. 

' 2 Kings xviii, 4, ® Deut. xiii. 1-11. 
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the ' House of God/ and ' House of Prayer ' — sprayer to 
be addressed to the Omnipresent only, and not to other 
beings, either for their help or intercession — Sacrifices 
also were to be offered to God only ; and not offered in 
honour of God, and men or women departed : and oaths 
attesting his omniscience, and vows, were made only to 
God ; and not to God and the patrons of any religious 
society : and incense was not to be burnt religiously before 
creatures, as in the case of the brazen serpent : because 
offering incense was really a sacrifice, like that of bumt- 
offeriuig ; and offered upon an altar more holy — ^and there- 
fore golden, and placed within the Sanctuary. 

Finally, the Qiurch of the Old Testament was the 
Cfhurch of the New, only in a state of minority ; ^ and God 
gave it a true pattern of worshipping Him as a Spirit — ' in 
spirit and in truth ' — in the Psalms of David : which, as 
Bishop Home says, ' are an epitome of the Bible adapted 
to the purposes of devotion ; ' in which all prayer and 
praises are addressed to God only, and to God directly : 
and in which also are prophetic allusions to the advent 
of the Messiah, His incarnation, life, death, resurrection, 
ascension, kingdom, and priesthood : and to the effusion 
of the Spirit ; ' the rejection of the Jews ; the estabhsh- 
ment, increase, and perpetuity of the Christian Church ; 
the general judgment; and the final triumph of the 
righteous with their Lord and King.' ^ 

It seems therefore clear, that the great principles of 
rehgious worship are to be found in the Old Testament : 
and also that they are absolutely condemnatory of the 
divine adoration of Christ as in, with, or under, the con- 
secrated elements. 

* GaL iy. 1-4. * Bishop Home on the Psalms, preface. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

ON THE ADORATION OF CHRIST IN THE CONSECRATED ELE- 
MENTS (continued). — SUCH ADORATION IS OPPOSED TO THE 
PRINCIPLES OP RELIGIOUS WORSHIP POUND IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT — AND TO THE TEACHING OF CATHOLIC AN- 
TIQUITY. 

' Think not tbat I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets : I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.' — MaUheio v. 17. 

In the last chapter, we considered the principles of reli- 
gious worship found in the Old Testament. We may now 
enquire, whether they were changed for Christians by our 
Saviour. 

In examining the Evangelical and Apostohcal Scrip- 
tures we find, as might have been expected^ that in the 
New Testament no new rule has been given for divine 
worship — ^indeed, a new rule was impossible, for the fun- 
damental law of worship was irrepealable ^ — the Ten 
Commandments, even by the confession of Eomanists, are 
perpetual : and therefore Christians are stil] bound by the 
laws in Exod. xx. 3-6, so far as respects Gk)d ; and with 
respect to the Mediator, the Jews ' saw ' Him,^ though 
obscm-ely, and worshipped Him in shadow and type : as 
Christians do directly, because He is ' the true God,' or 
' God over all, blessed for ever.' 

And thus Christ came * not to destroy the law ' ^ in its 
great principles of divine worship. Just before the com- 
mencement of His ministry, He reasserted them on the 

» Deut Ti. 4 ; xiiL 1-6. » John viiL 56. » Matt v. 17. 
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ground of its having been so ' written ;' ^ and in his first 
great sermon he exemplified them, in his model for the 
prayers of his disciples ; ^ which he afterwards made a 
form to be used when they prayed.^ And all the Apostles 
teach similarly : for example James, * If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God ;' and Paul, * In everything 
... let your requests be made known unto God.' * 

But the New Testament reveals also one divine Media- 
tor ; ^ and He says, ' Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, He will give it you.' ® And therefore all 
acceptable Christian worship is — like the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer — built upon the great canon, * There is one 
God (the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost); and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,' ^ through 
whom * we both (Jew and Gentiles) have access by one 
Spirit to the Father.' ^ And it is in this way of spiritual 
access, that the true glory and beauty of Christian wor- 
ship consists ; and not in decorated altars or vestments, or 
any circumstances merely external. 

And as the New Testament gives no new rule for 
divine worship, it gives also no new definition of idolatry : 
so that all through the Bible the rules respecting worship 
and idolatry are ever the same : we are to worship only 
the true God through the Mediator ; and worship Christ 
because He is God : and we are not to give any religious 
worship either to a creature though he be an angel,^ or 
to God or Christ in or through a creature. 

By observing these rules, the axe will be laid to the 
root of the tree ; and idolatry be for ever banished from 
the Church. For idolatry simply means the religious 
worship of any other being but God, or the worship of 
God or Christ in or through any other being. 

1 Matt. iv. 10. 2 Matt. ti. 9. » Luke vi. 2. 

* James i. 5 ; PhiL iv. 6. * John xx. 31 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6, 6. ^ John xvi. 23. 
7 1 Tim. ii. 5. « Ephes. ii. 18. • CoL ii. 18 ; Rev. xix. 10. 
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With respect to the Eucharist, we have three accounts 
of the institution, in the three first Gospels, and not one 
of them intimates that divine worship should be directed 
towards the consecrated elements as having Christ in 
them ; or that communicants should do more than take 
and eat or drink them in remembrance of Christ : nor is 
there any intimation, that adoration was actually directed 
to them by the Apostles. In 1 Cor. xi. St. Paul also men- 
tions all the p;\rticulars respecting consecration, adminis- 
tniiion^ reooprion, and communion, which he had ' re- 
coivovi of the Lord:' and not a word is said of this 
adoration, which, if right, ought obviously to have been 
nioutioneil, because he was there reproving the Corinthians 
for an irreverent use of the Lord's Supper. 

Now, certainly, if the chief practical part of worship be 
this service — of which the Archdeacon of Taunton said, 
* We may not regard the holy Eucharist only as one out 
of the many ordinances of religion . . . but as that one 
ordinance, and that one means of grace, towards which 
all other ordinances and means of grace point ' — ^then the 
absolute silence of Scripture in its four accounts of the 
institution should determine the question — ^if it could be 
supposed doubtful — for every clergyman who subscribes 
the Article, that *Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation.' 

But with respect to divine worship the Scriptures give 
clearly, as we have seen, the opposite rules as to worship- 
ping God only, and God directly ; and not worshipping 
Him through any creature, or in it. And particularly in 
the New Testament, Stephen describes the two-fold idolatry 
of the Jews ; and St. Paul describes the two-fold idolatry 
of the heathens ; ^ and St. John threatens idolatry in the 
case of Christians ; without any new definition by one of 

^ Acts vii. 41, 42 ; xvii. 23, 29; Rom. i. 23, 26. 
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them of a sia, which was well known before any Scripture 
was written. Therefore we may conclude, that the divine 
worship of an imaginary body of Christ, or of Christ 
himself, in the elements is without, and against, the whole 
authority of Scripture. 

As, however, pious antiquity is also pretended for it 
by Sacerdotalists — ^who are ever ready upon any or no 
grounds to insist upon ' the clear testimony of the un- 
divided Church,' and * the faith and practice of undivided 
Christendom,' and * the teaching of the ancient fathers,' 
and ' the consentient teaching of Catholic antiquity ' — it 
may be well to enquire, for superfluous caution as before 
said, what the faith and practice of the Primitive Church 
upon this matter really was ; and what the teaching of the 
ancient Fathers. 

In the modem Eoman Church — ^to carry into practice 
its doctrine of the substantial or essential presence of 
Christ's body in *the Sacrament' — ^the hosts remaining after 
Communion are placed in a pyx, or tabernacle, in which 
they are reserved : and thence they are occasionally taken 
to be borne about in procession, or to be exhibited in 
church, where, in Eoman Catholic countries, they are 
famiharly spoken of as ' Christ,' and ' our Maker ;' or, as 
was said to myself in Bologna of the priest in church, by 
a very intelUgent Italian guide, ' he is now going to ex- 
hibit (exposer) the good God — ^He is shut up in that box.' 
But in the Primitive Church the elements were not so 
reserved. In some churches they were given to the poor, 
or to women, or boys, who were not communicants ; some- 
times they were buried ; and frequently they were, as in 
the case of the Paschal lamb,^ burnt — usages clearly prov- 
ing, that there was then no idea in the Church of any 
essential or substantial presence of Christ's body in the 
elements. 

* Exod. xii. 10. 
o2 
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Again, in the present Eubric of the Mass it is com- 
manded, that the chalice for the wine or ' blood ' should 
be ' of gold or silver or tin, and not of brass or glass ' — 
and doubtless if the blood of Christ were substantially in 
the cup, the absolute prohibition of glass was right and 
necessary — ^but Flatina, keeper of the Vatican library, in 
his life of Zephyrinus (Pope A.D. 198), tells us, that ' he 
decreed, that die consecration of the divine blood should 
be in a glass vessel' This proves, that the Bishop of the 
chief Western Church, above sixteen hundred and fifty 
years ago, did not believe, that the * divine blood ' was in 
the chalice, and consequently should receive therein divine 
adoration. 

Again, in the ancient liturgies of James, Basil, Chrysos- 
torn, and in all the Latin liturgies of the Western Church — 
as BeHarmine confesses ^ — ^was the prefiice, * Lift up your 
hearts : ' or in the Greek, ' Let us have our hearts above * 
[ava>], the same word which in Colossians iii. 1 means in 
heaven, and such was its ancient exposition. Here then 
is another proof, that the Primitive Church believed 
Christ's body to be in heaven ; and not essentially or sub- 
stantially on the table in the elements, and to be adored 
there. 

Again, if the ancient Church believed, that Christ's 
body was substantially present in 'the Sacrament' — as they 
call the elements — no ancient liturgy could have been 
without some such directions for the divine worship of 
Him therein, as are now repeatedly given in the Koman 
Missal ; or without some such invocation of Him in * the 
Sacrament ' as that of the Missal, ' Lamb of God, &c.' 
but Pamelius has published two large volumes of all the 
Missals in the Latin Church for 600 years, from Pope 
Clement to Gregory ; and respecting all of them a Bishop 

' Bell, de Euch. lib. i. cap. ziv. 
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of Durham observes : — * Upon our once reading we pre- 
sume to say, that there is not one such tenour of invoca- 
tion at all ' — a silence very significant.^ 

The Decretal also gives a similar negative evidence : 
for though it speaks of the Pope as God ; and determines 
that the salvation of all men depends on him ; and that 
a statute of his ought to be regarded as if it had been 
pronounced by the mouth of God or St. Peter ; it still 
gives no decree deiiying ' the Sacrament ' before the time 
of Nicholas 11.; who prescribed to Berengarius, a.d. 1059, 
an oath to the effect, that the bread and wine after con- 
secration was the true body and blood of Christ, which 
could sensibly (sensualiter) ' be torn by the teeth of the 
faithful' — and, as Bishop Jewel testifies, the decree for 
the public elevation and adoration in the Missal was 
the result of the establishment of transubstantiation in 
1215, which was quickly followed by a decree for the 
adoration of Christ in the Sacrament, by Honorius III. in 
1226 ; and by a decree of Urban for the feast of Corpus 
Christi in 1264 ; and by the confirmation of the adora- 
tion by Clement V. in the General Council of Vienne, in 
1311. 

And even the present Missal inconsistently retains from 
the old liturgies of James, and Clement, Basil, and Chry- 
sostom, the ancient prayer before alluded to, and clearly 
opposed to its own rubrics for divine adoration : for, im- 
mediately after offering to God the consecrated elements, 
the priest says, ' Upon which things deign to look with a 
propitious and serene countenance, as thou didst deign to 
accept the gifts of thy righteous child Abel, and the 
sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham ' ^ — a prayer obviously 
irreconcilable with the doctrine of the essential presence : 
for who could ask God to look propitiously on His only 

^ Morton on the Sacrament. * Canon MisssB. 
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begotten Son, or to accept Christ as he accepted the ram 
of Abraham, or the lamb of Abel ! 

Another evidence with respect at once to ' the faith and 
practice of undivided Christendom,' and * the teaching of 
the ancient Fathers,' may be found in the triumphant 
result of the controversy between Bishop Jewel and 
Harding, consequent on the offer of Jewel to subscribe to 
Eomanism, if all the learned men alive could bring * any 
one suflScient sentence ' out of any old Catholic doctor, 
or general council, or Holy Scripture, or any one example 
in the Primitive Church during the first 600 years, prov- 
ing ' that the people were then taught to believe that 
Christ's body is really, substantially, corporally, or natu- 
rally in the Sacrament ... or that the priest did then 
hold up the Sacrament over his head ; or that the people 
did then fall down and worship it with godly honour.' 
Thus, so far as the ancient undivided Church or early 
Fathers are concerned, giving his antagonists a wide range 
for *one suflScient sentence' through all the Church 
Councils, and above one hundred folio volumes of the 
Fathers : and all the direct evidence they could furnish 
from thence for their divine worship are first expressions 
of honour, respect, or veneration, which Sacerdotahsts 
choose constantly to translate ' worship ;' a word convey- 
ing now to many credulous readers the idea of divine 
adoration, but which in English not older than the 
Prayer-Book is applied to the honour which a man gives 
to his wife ; and which properly applies to the respect 
which we all give to the consecrated elements ; and in 
different degrees to the Church, and to other things 
which are set apart from profane use, and appropriated 
to the service of God. And, as Bishop Taylor observes, 
antiquity frequently apphed the words venerable, adorable, 
worshipful, ' to princes, to laws, to baptism, to bishops, to 
priests, to the cross, the chalice, the temples, the words of 
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Scripture, the feast of Easter.' ^ Yet such epithets are 
now urged for the real presence of Christ's body in the 
elements, and the divine worship of Christ in them. 

The fathers also are quoted for their concealment 
of the mysteries from catechumens, or penitents, or any 
who were not in full communion with the Church : but 
this concealment was only for the greater honour of the 
Sacrament ; and it was equally practised in the case of 
Baptism — as was proved in Chapter V. — and was incon- 
sistent with the presence of non-communicants at the 
time of the celebration, which is now recommended. They 
are quoted also for applying to the Eucharist such epithets 
as ' terrible ' and ' tremendous :' but these also, as was 
before shown in the same chapter,^ are apphed both to 
Baptism and the Holy Scriptures. 

With respect to positive evidence against such divine 
adoration, the fathers could not directly speak against a 
species of Eucharistic worship, which did not in their time 
exist : but they did speak emphatically against a worship 
of a similar kind, and based upon similar principles, 
though directed to different objects. For the heathen dis- 
putants, against whom they contended, could have stated 
their principles for the worship of images almost exactly 
in the words of Sacerdotalists, thus : — ' Consecration 
makes the real presence ' of our God : and ' We do not 
know, that the presence thus vouchsafed is under any cir- 
cumstances withdrawn : ' and therefore worship is due to 
our God really present in the consecrated elements ; ' but 
the elements themselves may not be worshipped.' Against 
such principles the ancient fathers resolutely contended 
upon grounds of Scripture, which are now applicable. 
Thus, in the second century, TertulHan, writing against 
the worship of images, says, ' The matter of them is 

» VoL X. p. 108, Heber's edit. « Chapter V. 
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such as our fiying-pans and kettles are made of, wliicli 
changes its destiny by consecration : ' and in the thu'd 
century Mmutius Fehx says, ' Behold, it is melted, forged, 
and feshioned, and yet it is not a god . . . Behold, 
it is adorned, consecrated, and worshipped, and then 
it is a god : ' and Lactantius, at the b^inning of the 
fourth century, telk the excuses of the Gentiles, that they 
worshipped not the images, but the Gx)d in them — ' God 
therein hidden and invisible.' And, soon after, Amobius 
gives the statements of the heathens : — ^ We beUeve not 
the copper, gold, and silver, whereof the images are made, 
to be gods, that of themselves deserve adoration ; but in 
these materials we adore what sacred dedication intro- 
duces, and causes to dwell in the images.' And Amobius 
rephes : — * Your gods dwell in plaster and baked earth ; 
and they suffer themselves to be shut up and remain 
hidden, and detained in an obscure prison : ' and again, 
' being forced to go into them by the rite of dedication, 
they are incorporated, and joined to the images.' And 
similarly, at the beginning of the fifth century, argued 
Chrysostom, ' they bring their gods into their base images 
of wood and stone: and shut them up there as in a 
prison.' 

The doctrines of the essential presence of Christ's body 
in the consecrated elements, and of the consequent adora- 
tion of Christ therein, reaffirm the same principles very 
plainly ; and in proof of them some Sacerdotalists give what 
they consider explanations of the simple words, ' This is 
my body,' such that — ^asaEoman archbishop once said of 
explanations virtually the same — ' it is almost enough to 
lose one's wits barely to think of them.' Thus in one 
work, it is only after an unintelligible discussion of the 
subject of that proposition (' This '), in seventy-five pages, 
that we arrive at the predicate, ' my body,' which is again 
explained in twenty pages ; and then a chapter following 
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■ )])ula, ' is,' extends through thirty-four pages : and 

: may doubtless be expected, that after a loss of wits 

v'clulous reader may become a passive recipient of 

' rine however unintelligible, and confessedly unparal- 

\-(l : such as, that 'the word " is "expresses the identity 
' r the subject and predicate;' but then this identity * is 
plainly a peculiar principle, ' sui generis ; ' and it is ' with- 
out parallel in the world around : ' and ' it depends upon 
that mysterious law of consecration, of which we have no 
other example : and, by virtue of this act, the subject and 
predicate make up together a real but heterogeneous 
whole,' ^ and ' are so united, that they must needs go to- 
gether ;'^ and they ' receive that mystic coherence, which 
unites them:'^ so that 'two dissimilar things, retaining 
each their own character, are united ; ' and yet, respecting 
Christ's body in the Sacrament, ' we have no reason to 
suppose that form and outline belong to it : ' still it ' may 
be said to have . . . the form of the elements ; and to 
occupy that place through which the elements extend.' * 

This transcendentid ' philosophy,' and ' science falsely so 
called,' was evidently far beyond the reach of unlearned 
Apostles, or even of early heretics, or early fathers : but 
amidst all the clouds of obscurity one thing is clear, that 
consecration is supposed to produce a similar effect in the 
case of the elements, and of the heathen image ; and that 
though the objects of worship are different, still the prin- 
ciples of the ancient Heathens and modern Sacerdotalists 
are in other respects alike, and their exterior adorations 
are alike. It would seem, also, that even heathen cere- 
monies of worship and language may usefully be turned 
to Christian purposes : for we are taught, that the argu- 
ment of Eitualists for their ceremonies is strengthened by 
two facts : — 1. That they have ' been used for ages to 

» Wilberforce on the Euch. pp. 98, 99. » Ibid. p. 102. 

» Ibid. p. 119. * Ibid. pp. 140, 141. 
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c^mfess the mj^teriea of the faith : ' and 2. That such 
ccpemouial corresponds in this respect to the language of 
the Church ; much of which ' did the work of Pagan 
thought, or Pagan society, before it was consecrated to 
the service of Christ.' ' 

The ancient fathers did not so favourably regard the 
religious rites or language of heathens, all of whom wor- 
shipped their gods through or in images : for to the 
fathers to bow down before any material thing, in order 
to worship God through it, was an abomination. They 
argued against image-worship as Protestants generally 
do: and neither Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, nor any other 
writer for heathenism, ever made the obvious retort, that 
by their doctrine Christ their God was also * brought to,' 
'joined to,' 'united,' or 'identified,' with the material 
elements ; or was believed to be veiled, hidden, and de- 
tained in them as in a prison, so long as their outward 
form remained — a retort which could not have escaped 
the hostile and inteUigeut Julian, who had been once a 
Christian ; and who afterwards specially objected to the 
second commandment, and to God's jealousy expressed 
therein. 

Early fathers quoted against them the verses in Isaiah 
xhv. which describe the making of a god : and the work 
of the planter, feller, and carpenter ; and the application 
of the materials to burning, roasting, warming, ' and the 
residue he maketh a god . . . and worshippeth it : ' 
and yet there is never the reply, that in the Christian 
Church there ia the sower, the reaper, the miller, the 
baker, the eater, and 'the residue he maketh a god :' and 
the utter absence of all such retort, as well as the ai^u- 
jiK'Hts of early Christiana against the worship of God 
throiigli or in any material thing, prove the adoration of 

' Charge, p. 88. 
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Christ in the elementB to be novel, and opposed to the 
teaching of the early Church and the Fathers. Early- 
heretics, indeed — as the Gnostics — once set up images 
of Christ, which they worshipped : but the orthodox 
fathers contended, that it would be even better to bow 
down before hving creatures, the work of God's hands, 
than before images, the work of man, which could neither 
see, nor speak, nor hear. And the story is well known 
of Bishop Epiphanius, who, finding, soon after the First 
Council of Nice, at the door of a church a veil painted 
with the picture of Christ, or of a saint, tore it; and 
ordered the churchwardens to bury a poor body in it ; and 
that no more such pictures be himg up in a church of 
Christ, as being contrary to the Christian religion. 

Judaising Christians also in and after the Apostles' 
times were, we know, zealous for the whole law, and 
eminently for the second commandment : and if they 
would have contended against a worship professing to be 
transitive, or passing on to God or Christ through an 
image, what would they have said to bowing down to a 
material thing, as having Christ's body, and so his whole 
person, essentially or substantially in it? But they never 
make such an objection ; nor does any Scriptural Epistle 
written to or for the Jews once allude to the subject : and 
the fathers commend the principle of the Christian mar- 
tyrs, who preferred death to bowing down before any 
image, though they might easily have the excuse, now 
relied on, of directing their inward intentions and worship 
only to God, or Christ^ 

The manner in which the worship of God or Christ 
through material things gradually crept into the Church 
seems to have been briefly this : — ^For many centuries the 
Christian people did neither ' fall down and worship the 
Sacrament with Godly honour' — as Jewel's Challenge 
maintained — ^nor did they admit any image or picture into 
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their churches — ^iu conformity with the views before 
mentioned of Epiphanius. 

In the fifth century, images and pictures first began to 
be admitted ; though in some places they were broken. 
About AJ). 604, however, Pope Gregory L took the 
course of reproving both image-breakers and image-wor- 
shippers : and thenceforward image-worship made its way 
with varying fortune : for in 714, Gregory 11. declared in 
its favour ; in 756, the Council of Constantinople, with 
338 bishops, forbade it ; in 787, the Second Council of 
Nice upheld it ; and in 794, the Council of Frankfort, 
of about 300 bishops, decreed against it; and denied 
the Second Council of Nice to be general, and called its 
pretended tradition for images most impudent [impuden- 
tissima). 

Still the principle of the Second Nicene CoimcU — ^that in 
or through the image we worship the object represented — 
held its ground ; till it was reafBrmed by the Council of 
Trent in 1563, that the honour paid to the image was 
referred to its prototype ; and the decree was made, that 

* due honour and veneration be given to them.' ^ And an 
article aho of the present Boman Creed, in 1564, asserts 

* tlmt tlio images of Christ, of the Mother of God, ever 
Virgin, and al»o of other saints, may be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration are to be given to 
them :' ^ while neither the Coimcil, nor the Creed, nor yet 
the Catechism of Trent declares, what that ' due honour 
and veneration' is — and although the Second Nicene 
Council forbade the worship of any image as God — or 
with latria — still the present Koman Pontifical expressly 
says, that * latria is due to the cross ' — ' cruci debetur 
latria ' — and now a very general rule of Eoman doctors, 
as of Aquinas, is, that the same rehgious honour be given 

1 Cone. Trid. Seas. xxt. » Creed of Piufl IV. 
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to the image, as to the object represented : and so divine 
worship may be given to a crucifix ; and dnlia, or inferior 
worship, to the image of a saint : and in the Pontifical is 
a form for the benediction of a new cross, or painted 
crucifixion, in which the bishop incenses and ' devoutly 
adores it ; ' and a form also for the benediction of the 
image of a saint, in which after a prayer, that whosoever 
shall study to honour the saint before it may obtain grace 
and glory, the bishop sprinkles it with holy water. But 
even if a doubt exists respecting the direct worship of the 
image, all Eoman Catholics agree, that latria may be 
given to Christ through the image ; as also to Christ in 
' the Sacrament.' 

The Second Council of Nice, which sanctioned the 
worship of images, sanctioned also the worship of saints, 
or inferior gods — ' reigning with Christ' — who (as is sup- 
posed), hke the Omnipresent, can hear prayers ; and who 
can assist, as the Council of Trent teaches, the worshippers 
both ' by their prayers, and by their aid and help.' ^ And 
the Eoman Creed of 1564 aflGbrms, * that saints reigning 
together with Christ are to be honoured, and invoked.' 
And thus it is that, as in the case of the Jews, the breach 
of the second commandment has led to the breach of the 
first.2 

And thus, much of the language of the idolatrous 
Church, as it is said, ' in its classical form did the work 
of Pagan thought and Pagan society, before it was con- 
secrated to the service of Christ.' ^ And so it was, for 
example, thought to do at Eome, when the Pantheon, 
which was dedicated to Jupiter and all the gods, was 
consecrated to the honour of the Virgin and all saints ; 
and when the lustral water still remained at the church 
door ; and incense and hghts still burnt upon the altar : 

* Sees. xxT. » Acts vii. 41, 42. • Charge, p. 98. 
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and, elsewhere, when images perfofm miracles like the 
ancient images of Fortune or of Jmio — and multitudes 
are seen as of old waiting for their turn to kiss them ; or 
gazing at them, when carried about in procession to avert 
pestilence, or other calamities. 

Thus it is, that the divine adoration of Christ in the 
elements is the first step towards general idolatry, of 
which it adopts the principle in its breach of the second 
commandment. 

And, as in principle, so in results, it will resemble 
heathenism. For the ignorant, seeing the priest direct- 
ing to the elements the adoration of bowing, kneeling, 
praying — and perhaps burning incense before it, and 
candles at noonday — ^wiU gradually learn to worship 
the visible things themselves : as the Boman doctors con- 
fess them to have done in the case of their images, not- 
withstanding aU the cautious distinctions of some of them 
between direct and transitive worship. And here any 
distinction must be peculiarly perplexing : for it is built 
first upon the notion of a substance present without 
accidents ; or a present body, which cannot be seen, or 
felt ; and which may be in ten thousand places at once 
and still be but one ; and occupy no place ; and which 
may be taken from place to place without motion : and 
next upon the separation of the adoration of Christ's body 
fi-om the adoration of the consecrated elements ; to which 
it is * brought,' 'joined,' and 'united,' and with which it 
is ' identified.' And yet it is confessed, that the latter 
adoration of the elements ' would be idolatry.' ^ 

And the danger of worshipping the visible things, or 
of this admitted idolatry, is increased firom the rule, that 
no worship is to be directed to them when they are 
invisible : as when locked up in a box, or in the mouth of 

^ Paper signed by twenty-one clerffymen, and sent by tbe Archdeacon of 
Taunton to the Archbishop of Canteroury, May 80; 1867. 
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a priest, or under his cloak when he visits the sick. In 
such cases worship is withheld confessedly from the 
danger of idolatry; and that is even an argument for the 
absence of the bread, because, as BeUarmine says, ' if, 
together with the body of the Lord, the substance of 
bread were contained under the same accidents, there 
would be danger that the simpler people would adore the 
bread.' ^ And other Eomanists have argued that, if the 
bread remained, Christ would take the nature of bread, 
as at His conception He took the nature of man : and 
that, while His humanity was united to His Godhead only 
by a personal union, it would be joined to bread by the 
closer union of local coexistence ; and so Christ would be 
Impanate, as He was Incarnate. 

And thus we might gradually see the worship by the 
ignorant, first of Christ in a material thing ; then of the 
material thing itself ; and then the reservation of that 
material thing for future worship, or for future procession 
in the Church, or in the streets. 

The Anglican Church has struck at the root of such 
idolatrous worship in the Eucharist, by declaring that no 
adoration ' ought to be done either unto the sacramental 
bread and wine ... or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood : ' and the latter is pro- 
hibited, ' because the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here.' She has also 
declared against the worship of images in Article XXII., 
and of the Sacrament in Article XXVHI. : and in her 
homily she gives warning against ignorance of the Lord's 
Supper, ' for what hath been the cause of the ruin of 
God's religion but the ignorance hereof.^ what has been 
the cause of this gross idolatry, but the ignorance 
hereof ? ' ^ 

^ Bell, de Euch. lib. iii. c xxii. 

^ Homily xzvii. concerning the Sacrament. 
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I have no more time or space for noticing a doctrine, 
and its basis, which, while it would dethrone and degrade 
Christ, would exalt or more than deify the priest ; by 
claiming divine adoration for an idol made by his breath ; 
and by asserting for him a power literally superior to 
omnipotence — ^viz. that of reconcihng direct contradictions 
— ^and dignifying his arrogant pretensions with the title of 
Christ's Priestly acts. 

My excuse for speaking thus strongly respecting the 
doctrines of clergymen — many of whom are confessedly 
amiable — ^is, that of all errors the most dangerous is 
idolatry ; because it is naturally seductive, and generally 
unknown, and ordinarily irrecoverable : and because we 
have already witnessed the actual fall of some hundred 
clergymen from the Cathohc faith, Apostohc polity, 
primitive doctrine, and Scriptural liturgy of the Anghcan 
Church, to the Church of Eome ; and therefore to its 
principles of idolatry, and sacrilege, and heresy ; and its 
undeniable persecution of every dissenting opinion, when- 
ever its rulers shall pronounce such persecution to be 
expedient. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

ON THE SUiPPOSED EATING OF CHRIST BY THE WICKED. 

* Whoso eateth my flesh; and drinketh my bloody hath eternal life.' — 
John 7i. 54. 

In Chapter I. of this Part, I observed that, in addition to 
the four Sacerdotal doctrines of the Lord's Supper con- 
tained in the ' Charge,' there is a fifth, which maintains 
that the body of Christ is really given to and received by 
all who communicate, even though they be unbehevers : 
and as this would necessarily follow from the real and 
essential presence of Christ's body in the consecrated 
elements — on which all the Sacerdotal doctrines depend 
— ^it deserves examination ; for if it be false, then the 
essential presence from which it follows must be false 
also. 

I shall first therefore, in this chapter, state the doctrine 
in the words of those who maintain it : and then consider 
whether it is really true or false. 

Not Jong before the date of the * Charge,' it was said 
in a newspaper of this year : — ' I believe that in administer^ 
ing the Lord's Supper the priest gives to every communi- 
cant, verily and indeed, the heavenly food of this Divine 
sacrifice : that every communicant takes from the priest, 
verily and indeed, this same food.' ^ 

It had been also frequently stated in 1853 by a late 
archdeacon of the East Eiding, while he was yet a 

1 Letter of Hey. A. H. Mackonochie in the Guardian of Jan. 9; 1867. 

P 
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dignitary of the Anglican Church: for example, after 
speaking of the bread and wine and the body and blood 
of Christ, he observes that ' all who receive the one 
receive the other ; ' and in next page, ' everyone who 
receives the one receives the other ; ' and in: the next page 
it is affirmed even of Augustine, ' that he supposed the 
body of Christ to be received by all.' ^ 

More than a dozen years ago, it was also very clearly 
and frequently stated by an archdeacon, now a digni- 
tary in the Church, and afterwards made a subject of 
complaint or presentment against him. The doctrines 
charged against the Archdeacon of Taunton in the Eccle- 
siastical Court in 1854 were, that ' Consecration causes the 
bread and wine, though remaining in their natural sub- 
stances, to have the body and blood of Christ really, 
though spiritually, joined to them ; so that to receive the 
one is to receive the other : ' and this was clearly a fair 
statement of his doctrines : for in his sermons on the 
real presence, pubhshed before the complaint, in one 
passage he used the preceding words almost verbatim, and 
in another said, ' that the body and blood of Christ, being 
really present in the Sacramental bread and wine, are 
given in and by the outward sign to all, and are received 
by all : ' and, again, after stating his doctrine in one 
compound proposition, of which there were three parts : — 
1. That the body and blood of Christ are really present 
in the consecrated bread and wine ; 2. Present after a 
spiritual manner ; and 3. Eeceived by all communicants ; 
he added, ' The whole proposition might have been briefly 
stated thus : — ^That there is a real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the consecrated bread and wine : ' 
for, as he argued, granting this, ' it is also true, that the 
body and blood of Christ are given in and by the conse- 

1 Wilberforce on the Eucharist, pp. 190-192. 
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crated bread and wine to all, and are received by all, who 
come to the Lord's table.' 'And,' he added, ' Proposition 3 
is, therefore, strictly speaking, not a deduction from the 
doctrine of the real presence, but a part of the doctrine 
itself ; ' and one which ' supplies an unfailing test of what 
is meant by anyone, who affirms of himself that he holds 
the real presence ' — for ' the test, whether we mean that 
what is present is an influence or a thing, is whether we 
aflten, that they (the body and blood of Christ) are re- 
ceived by the unbeheving communicant.' And he sub- 
mits, that his test is * superior, as a test, even to that of the 
adoration of Christ as really present in the holy Eucharist ' 
— i.e. as he means in the consecrated elements — and 
therefore he ' proposed it to candidates for holy orders : ' 
excluding, it appears, from the ministry of the Church aU 
candidates, who when tried by that test were found 
wanting. 

Indeed the two doctrines must necessarily be received 
together : for, if the consecrated elements and the body 
and blood of Christ be ' brought together,' and 'joined 
together,' and ' united,' and ' identified,' then Christ's body 
must manifestly be received by all who receive the ele- 
ments. And a cautious protest against the judgment in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, in the case of Archdeacon 
Denison — subscribed by Eev. Doctors or Messrs. Pusey^ 
Keble, Neale, Bennet, WiUiams, Heathcote, and others- 
appeared in the public papers of 1856 declaring, that this 
latter was ' the interpretation of Scripture most commonly 
held in the Church.' And that it was commonly held in 
the Eoman Church, and by all those who held the real 
presence in the sense of the Protesters to be ' a point of 
faith,' we must certainly allow, for the two doctrines obvi- 
ously reciprocate : or, the essential presence of Christ's 
body in the elements infers the reception by aU com- 
municants ; and such imiversal reception reciprocally 

p 2 
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infers such an essential presence : and therefore Chapters 
II. and ni. of this Part, if conclusive, dispose pf both 
questions at once. 

As the question, however, respecting the universal recep- 
tion has an independent interest ; and is necessarily con- 
nected not only with that of the essential presence, but 
with aU the other Sacerdotal doctrines of the * Charge ' 
dependent thereon ; it deserves here a separate considera- 
tion : and this requires a brief repetition of doctrines 
already stated in the First Part. 

First, then, the Bible, from its third chapter forward, 
presents man as a sinner, and as such both subjected to 
punishment and inclined to evil : and, therefore, to save 
him two things are required, forgiveness of sins and 
sanctification ; which two things consequently the Saviour 
came to give. And to give them, He is officially at once 
a Priest and King — a priest to propitiate, and a king 
to give the royal gift, which He promised, of the sancti- 
fying spirit — And so He ' came, both in water and 
blood ; ' that ' repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name amongst aU nations : ' and He 
symbolised the two in His two Sacraments ; and He taught 
them implicitly in the form of admission to His Church. 

For the application again of this great salvation sinners 
must be convinced of the guilt and stain of their sins ; and 
desire the Saviour's twofold gifts ; and come to Him for 
both : and such coming is saving faith : for ' Faith is the 
confidence (uTroa-faa-ig) of things hoped for ; the evidence 
of things not seen : ' ^ the evidence of things seen only 
in Scripture ; and the confidence of things hoped for 
because they are promised ; and especially the confident 
expectation of the two great things promised in the New 
Covenant, that God ' will write his laws in their hearts, and 

* Heb. xi. 1. 
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remember their sins no more.' ^ And as this saving faith 
is essentially distinguished from Antinomianism ; so 
amongst the first laws written in the unbaptised believer's 
heart, is Christ's law of Baptism ; and coming in faith to 
holy Baptism, he is admitted into the New Covenant ; and 
receives by covenant the promised gifts of remission of 
sins and of the Holy Ghost ; '^ and of salvation, which is 
given with them.^ 

This short view explains to us the very remarkable 
figure of ' eating the flesh ' of Christ ; which provoked so 
much strife and murmuring at Capernaum — because it 
seemed, in the words of Augustine, * more horrible to eat 
human flesh than to kill, and to drink human blood than to 
shed it '* — Still we can understand how naturally they who 
ardently desire the two things may be said ' to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness'^ — the double righteous- 
ness of pardon and sanctification— and 'they shall be 
filled ; ' filled by the Saviour who gives them both, and 
with them gives Himself : and they who thus hungering 
and thirsting have come to Him, and are filled by Him, 
are, in Scripture, said to have ' received him ' ^ as men 
receive food — for the original word is apphed to eating 
and drinking, in Mark xv. 23, John i. 9, 30, and Acts 
ix. 1, 9 — and as the Mediator is ' the Man Christ Jesus,' 
or ' God manifest in the flesh,' they are therefore said to 
eat His flesh and drink His blood : and it is only by thus 
' feeding on Him in their heart ' as He was Incarnate — ' for 
He is the bread of our heart ' ^ — that the spiritual hunger 
and thirst, and all t^ e wants of the sinner's soul, can be 
satisfied : for it is thus only, that his mind can apprehend 
God without the aid of idols ; or his affections be won 
for God, through one who so loved him ; or his con- 

1 Heb. X. 16, 17. » Acts ii. 38, 39. » Mark xvi. 16. 

* Aug. cont. Adversar. Leg et Propb. ii. * Matt. v. 6. 

* Jobn i. 12 : *Aa/3o)'. ' August, in Psalm, xlviii. enarrat. concio 2. 
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scirriice qJ.eiefl by tie fiZ iarl-ficdia maJe for his sins ; 
or the aliesiaie^I ji I:re and o?j:iItrr reo3:;ci!ed- bv a days- 
iTJin who can lay his hanl ujyoa bc:h ; or the great 
!a'ider be reared re-establi^hir^ communication between 
h'-aven and earth ; and by which the sinner's prayers may 
ci.Tfjb up. and Gr^Ts blesjint's mav come down : and thus 
a^ man 3 body lives by receiving meat and drink, so his 
6f>u\ lives by receiving God s Son ' according to the flesh : ' * 
and as Chnst is spiritually received by faith, and is Him- 
bf:U the life of the soul, therefore St. Paul says, * I live, 
yet not I but Christ hveth in me,' and Christ says, ' I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.' * And because 
the union is thus reciprocal, Augustine says, that Christ 
* slew Paul with His voice, and, passing him after a man- 
ner into his own body, ate him.' * 

Our Lord's style being characteristically figurative. He 
frequently adopts the same strong and expressive figure : 
thus, 'He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst' 'K any man 
thirst, let him come to me and drink.' *He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I 
in him : ' and the same figure is repeated in John iv. 
13, 14 ; vL 27, 32, 33, 48, 50-58 ; vil 38, 39. 

And thus, in Scripture phrase, the flesh of Christ is 
spiritually eaten by faith, both in the Sacrament and out 
of the Sacrament : and it is never literally eaten, either 
in the elements or out of them ; for in that literal sense 
*the flesh profiteth nothing:' and it cannot also be 
reached : for as Christ informed the carnal disciples at 
Capernaum, the Son of Man would ' ascend up where he 
was before ; '* and His words, at which they murmured, 
were * spirit and life ' *— or to be understood spiritually. 

' Rotn. I 3. • John xiv. 20. 

* Aug. ad Inq. Jan. lib. ii. epist. Iv, cap. xvii. apud Jewel, vol. iii. p. 405. 

* John vi. 02. » Ver. 63. 
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The same figure was applied by our Lord at the Lord's 
Supper, when He said, ' Take, eat ; this is my body : ' the 
bread being, as TertuUian said, ' a figure of His body ; ' 
and the eating thereof in faith being ' the communion of 
the body of Christ ' ^ — or a means of spiritual grace given, 
not to inanimate elements which are incapable of grace, 
but * to us ; ' ^ to our souls, to which the use of the in- 
animate instruments is as capable of conveying grace, as 
is that of water in baptism, or the use of a lens in con- 
veying to us the light and heat of the sun — so that it is 
marvellous, that the mere elements should be taken for 
the whole Sacrament, when they are but a part of the 
outward part ; of which the ministration and reception are 
parts also, and of superior dignity, because it is by them 
that the inward grace is ' given unto us,' and the Lord's 
body is ' verily and indeed received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper.' 

Doubtless the word ' Sacrament,' like a thousand other 
words, may be taken in a wider or a narrower meaning : 
and thus it may be applied, first, for brevity, to the conse- 
crated elements alone ; and, secondly, to the elements and 
ministration together ; and to both, with the inward grace 
received with them : and yet for want of noticing this 
verbal distinction the archdeacon argued, that all com- 
municants must receive Christ's body and blood : for * if 
any do not, then in their case a Sacrament is not a Sacra- 
ment : ' which is like an argument that, if you see a dead 
man, you know that his soul is dead, for otherwise in his 
case a man is not a man I And thus we see that, in the 
Scripture sense, Christ is eaten in the Sacrament by be- 
lievers only ; or, as Article XXV ILL says, * the body of 
Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper only after 
an heavenly and spiritual manner ; and the mean whereby 

^ 1 Cor. X. 16. ' Churcli Catechism. 
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the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is 
faith ' — ^which faith the wicked have not. 

A true Christian indeed may be said, scripturally, to 
eat Christ's flesh at all times : for in the case even of a 
baptised infant, as Augustine says, 'the Sacrament of 
faith is faith' — the inevitable deficiency being supphed by 
the divine mercy — and so the infant spiritually eats Christ 
in Baptism ; for ' except he eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, he has no life.' ^ 

In the case also of a sick man, if by any just impedi- 
ment he * do not receive the Sacrament of Christ's body 
and blood,' still, if he be a true penitent behever — as the 
Prayer-T5ook says — ' he doth eat and drink the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his soul's health, 
although he do not receive the Sacrament with his 
mouth.' ^ 

K, again, to follow on his rehgious history, the infant 
die immediately after Baptism, he is 'undoubtedly saved: ' ^ 
and if he live to have actual faith, he then eats Christ's 
flesh spiritually by faith ; and eats it always so long as his 
faith is hvmg : and when, as a beheving adult, he comes 
at length to the Holy Communion, he then eats it therein 
at once spiritually and really by faith, and sacramentally 
by receiving the Sacramental bread and wine ; whereby 
the body and blood of Christ is, as in a figure, set forth 
' evidently crucified ' before him ; and Christ's body is 
' verily and indeed received ; ' and his faith is thereby en- 
livened, and his soul strengthened and refreshed. 

And, as shown in Part I.,* saving faith having been in 
principle always the same — though modified in detail ^ — 
our fathers of the Old Testament ' ate the same spiritual 
meat, and drank the same spiritual drink ' ^ that we do — 

^ John vi. 53. ^ Communion of the Sick. 

' Rubric after Miniatrat. of Baptism. * Chapter VIF. 
* Ileb. xi. passim. ^ 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. 
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that is, ate and drank Christ's flesh and blood even before 
His Incarnation — and the ordinary Sacraments of the 
Law — Circumcision and the Passover — signified spiritual 
regeneration and pardon through Christ, as the Christian 
Sacraments do. And Abraham ' saw Christ's day ; ' and 
, Abel also by faith was a spiritual partaker of Him — and 
even, if Cain did not well, ' a sin-oifering lay at the door,' 
if he would only by faith offer it — that is, the Old Tes- 
tament religion was virtually the same as ours ; and our 
fathers hved, and were nourished, just as we are ; only 
their faith fed upon a Saviour to come, and ours upon a 
Saviour come already. 

This Scriptural doctrine shows, why the Anglican 
Church — whose foundation is Scripture — wholly rejects 
this last, as well as the other Sacerdotal doctrines of the 
Lord's Supper : affirming in Article XXIX. that the 
wicked, although they do carnally and visibly press with 
their teeth . . . the Sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ ; but 
rather to their condemnation do eat and drink the sign 
or Sacrament of so great a thing : ' for which assertion it 
gives the conclusive proof in Article XXVIII. , viz. that 
' the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith ; ' and also in the homily upon 
the Sacrament it charges us to take heed ' lest of two parts 
we have but one :'^ i.e. lest we receive the elements without 
the body ; because, if impenitent, or unbeheving, we are 
' guilty of the Lord's body,' and ' not discerning ' it, we do 
not receive it. 

The error of Sacerdotahsts herein is like the error of 
Nicodemus, that for a new birth a man must ' enter the 
second time into his mother's womb and be bom : ' ^ or 
like an analogous error of the Archdeacon, that the 

* Homily of the Worthy Receiving. * John iii. 4. 
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Christian new birth is received ' by one baptised in un- 
belief : ' and the doctrine respecting the eating by the 
wicked, and the ground of it, is substantially that of the 
Capernaites in John vi. ; the first appearance of which in 
the Christian Church was, I believe, the recantation forced 
on Berengarius, and drawn up by Pope Nicholas II. and 
a Eoman Council in 1059, affirming, amongst other 
things, that in the Communion Christ's body is ' torn by 
the teeth of the faithful : ' a doctrine of which Eome itself 
was afterwards ashamed ; and the authorised gloss upon 
the canon law says that, ' unless you understand the words 
of Berengarius soundly (sane)^ you will fall into a greater 
heresy than he held : ' ^ a gloss more logical than that on 
Article XXIX. by the Archdeacon, who argues respecting 
the Church's words — ' The wicked do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth . . . the Sacrament of the Body ' — 
that the word Sacrament must there signify both the 
bread and wine, and also Christ's body and blood ; because 
* what is bread and wine only cannot be pressed in any 
other way than carnally and visibly' — in other words, 
the word Sacrament cannot signify but one thing, be- 
cause, if it did, the Church's words would be most 
manifestly true : and also it must signify another thing, 
because, if it do, the Church's words are manifestly false : 
for it is false, that a thing neither carnal nor visible by his 
own admission can be carnally and visibly pressed with 
the teeth I 

But further, if the Lord's body and the consecrated 
elements be really ' brought together,' and ' identified,' 
then the same argument, which proves it to be eaten by 
the wicked, will also prove it to be eaten by a dog or 
mouse — as Gerson affirms that it is, ' by accident : ' and 
Aquinas asserts, that the denial of it ' derogates from the 

* Decreti Tert. Para, de Consecrat. diet. ii. gloss in cap. xlii. 
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truth of the Sacrament ' — This difficulty is not at all met 
by the statement of the Archdeacon, that to him it is not 

* any difficulty/ or it appears ' purely fanciful ' — a view 
marvellously strange, and diametrically opposite to that 
of the whole Eoman Church in its Missal — much less is 
it met by the reason given for his opinion, viz. that we 
are told ' what the consecrated elements are to man's 
nature, but we are not told what they are to the brute 
creation.' For thus, in one moment, he abandons a 
position steadily maintained before through 174 pages 
octavo ; by making the real presence in the elements not 
to be absolute, but only such a presence in the use of 
the Sacrament as depends upon the nature of the recipient ; 
or such as the Anglican Church asks in the prayer of 
consecration, ' that we receiving these thy creatures of 
bread and wine . . . may be partakers of His most 
blessed body and blood.' And that this spiritual par- 
taking by faith only is intended by the Church appears 
manifest from Article XXIX. saying of the wicked, that 

* in no wise are they partakers of Christ.' 

The Protesters in 1856, before alluded to, quote Bishop 
Eidley in behalf of the doctrine of reception by the 
wicked as saying, that the unworthy communicant 
' receives not the Lord's body with the honour due unto 
Him' — and the citation of Bishop Eidley for this doctrine 
is, as if one should cite the noble army of martyrs in 
favour of a denial of our Lord Jesus Christ. — ^But let us 
hear Bishop Eidley, who was burnt for denying, amongst 
other things, the three Sacerdotal doctrines respecting the 
presence, and the adoration, and the eating by the wicked, 
explaining himself: — ^first by quoting from Augustine 
that ' after a certain manner of speech the Sacrament of 
Christ's body is Christ's body ... so likewise the Sacra- 
ment of Faith (Baptism) is faith ; ' and, secondly, by saying 
in his disputation at Oxford in 1555, just before his 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

CONCLUDING REVIEW. 

' Far be it from us, then, to think that the Blessed Humanity of the Son 
of God should so disparage itself, as, where there is neither necessity nor use 
of a bodily descent, to steal down ; and convey Himself insensibly from 
heaven to earth daily; and to hide up his whole Sacred Body in a hundred 
thousand several pixes, at once. It is a wonder, that superstition itself is not 
ashamed of so absurd and impossible a fancy.' — Bishop Joseph Hall on 
Chtisi^s Pi esence in the Sacrament, p. 2. 

The * Charge ' herein examined is written eloquently, and 
in a spirit of evident gentleness, kindness, and amiability. 
I have, therefore, animadverted upon it with pain ; and 
only from a paramount sense of duty, which still compels 
me to give to it a further general and final review. 

We have considered abeady its four principal Sacerdo- 
tal propositions ; and a fifth, which is connected necessarily 
with its fundamental doctrine : we have also considered 
the proofs which it alleges for its Eucharistic doctrines : 
such as the testimony of the undivided Church, the teach- 
ings of the ancient fathers, the saying of Bishop Jewel, 
the theology of St. Augustine, the convictions of Bishop 
Overal, and the Catechism and other Formularies of the 
Anglican Church. 

On looking through it, however, once more, I observe 
above a dozen passages, which, though some of them may 
have been partly answered herein, still seem to require a 
short additional notice. They shall all, therefore, be exa- 
mined in this chapter exactly in the order of their occur- 
rence, beginning at p. 50 of the ' Charge ; ' and with this 
hasty review, I propose to conclude this volume. 
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1. P. 50, the ' Charge ' says, * The inward part of the 
Sacrament ... is Christ's precious Body and Blood/ 

Answer. — The Sacrament, according to the * Charge/ 
means the consecrated elements : but of these elements 
Christ's Body and Blood are no part at all ; * it being 
against the truth of Christ's natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one : ' ^ and while the supposed 
multipresence is thus a heresy, virtually denying the truth 
of Christ's body ; its supposed invisibility is also a virtual 
denial that Christ is a perfect man : for man, as the 
'Charge' truly says, *is not a phantom: he has a real 
material body, by which he enters into the world of sense, 
and becomes visible.'^ 

2. P. 50, it is said again that the presence is, *to use 
the language of one of our Homilies, not of a carnal, but 
of a ghostly substance.' 

Aiiswer. — ^The Homily says, * that the meat we seek for 
in this Supper is spiritual food ... an invisible meat and 
not bodily ; a ghostly substance and not carnal.' 

Now substance, as Logic teaches, is of two species. 
Body and Spirit, i.e. bodily, or, in the case of flesh, carnal 
substance, and spiritual or ghostly. The Homily, there- 
fore, in denying the presence of any carnal substance, that 
is, of Christ's substantial flesh, is in direct opposition to the 
fundamental Sacerdotal doctrine of the 'Charge;' and so 
to all the other doctrines dependent on it : and in sayiDg 
again that we seek for a ghostly substance, the Homily 
agrees with what has been said herein respecting the 
presence only of Christ's Spirit and His Godhead at the 
Supper — as they are present also at Morning or Evening 
Prayer, when two or three are gathered together in 
His name. 

3. P. 51 — after stating the imagined effect of the con- 

^ Kubrick at end of Communion office. ' P. 31. 
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secration — viz. that the elements receive the presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ — the ' Charge ' adds, that, 
' unless the Consecration Prayer be admitted to have this 
its historical force ... it must be pronounced a senseless 
unreality.' 

Answer. — Such a harsh denomination does not properly 
apply even to the consecration of a church, or church- 
yard ; and it seems marvellously inapplicable to the con- 
secrations in the Eucharist of perhaps a thousand bishops, 
and a million clergymen of the Anglican Church ; who 
had been frequently, since its reformation, saying the same 
Consecration Prayer during three hundred years, without 
once imagining, that any such miraculous, or impossible, 
force ever once belonged to it. 

4. P. 72, the ' Charge,' referring to the same Prayer of 
Consecration, observes to the diocesan clergy : — ' In that 
prayer you have to do certain acts, and to accompany 
them with certain prayers : ' and then it first mentions the 
Acts — ^which are the very acts of our Saviour Himself at 
the institution, as accurately as we can know them — and 
it adds, ' Whilst you do this, you have to give utterance to 
certain words, which our blessed Saviour once spoke with 
power : ' and this is made an argument for the fundamental 
Sacerdotal doctrine of the Eucharist, viz. the real and 
essential presence. 

Answer. — Our blessed Lord, by the words ' Do this,' 
commanded the apostles, and all succeeding ministers, to 
administer the Lord's Supper as He administered it. 
Therefore, the Catholic Church generally, which has not 
power either to institute a Sacrament or to change the 
form which has been instituted, has for above eighteen 
hundred years obediently followed its Lord's words and 
actions in the administration. 

This imitation, therefore, is a mere necessary duty ; and 
cannot be made a ground for any doctrinal inference 
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whatsoever — ^much less for the marvellous inference drawn 
from it. 

5. Pp. 73, 74 — after observing the Rubric, that, * if the 
consecrated bread and wine be all spent before all have 
communicated, the priest is to consecrate more according 
to the form before prescribed ; ' and another Eubric, that, 
' when all have communicated, the minister shall return 
to the Lord's table, and reverently place on it what re- 
maineth of the consecrated elements, covering the same ; * 
and a third Rubric, that, if any remain of that which 
was consecrated, the priest and some of the communicants 
* shall immediately after the blessing reverently eat and 
drink the same ; ' the ' Charge,' from the three Rubrics 
and the Prayer of Consecration, infers, that the Church 
must ' attach a very great significance and value to the 
act of consecration ; ' and adds, that the Church has * re- 
tained in deed and word with a deliberate intention, and 
most wisely, the ancient form of blessing, and of setting 
apart the elements.' 

Answer. — The Church has no doubt deliberately and 
dutifully retained the ancient form of blessing, commanded 
by the words *Do this;' and rightly prescribed, that due 
reverence be shown to elements separated from profane 
use, and consecrated to the service of Christ ; and wisely 
ordered also— especially considering the idolatrous uses 
made of it — that, if any remain of the provision made for 
' that holy table,' ^ it should be, as in the case of the 
Paschal lamb, consumed immediately.^ 

But all this has nothing whatever to do with the doc- 
trines of Sacerdotalism ; and it is irrelevantly, and illogi- 
cally, brought forward to maintain them. 

6. Pp. 74, 75, the ' Charge * says, ' Our Church witnesses, 
that through consecration the Body and Blood of Christ 

* First Exhortation in the CommuDion office. * Exod. xii. 10. 
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become really present : and by this I mean present with- 
out us ' — viz. present in the Consecrated Elements. 

Answer. — Our Church witnesses, I must say, no such 
thing : but, on the contrary, witnesses most unequivocally 
against such a presence ; affirming, that the doctrine is 
' against the truth of Christ's Natural Body ' ^ — on which 
rests our redemption — or agreeing substantially with 
Hooker, in a passage before quoted : ^ — that, if Christ's 
Majestical Body ' may at once be in many places, then 
hath the Majesty of his Estate extinguished the verity of 
His nature ' — that is, hath extinguished His manhood ; as 
the doctrine of the Cathari did, and of the Marcionites, and 
of the Docetae, or Gnostics, the disciples of Simon Magus. 

7. P. 75, the ' Charge ' says, * On this subject you 
would all naturally turn for information to the Catechism, 
Articles, Prayers, and Eubrics of our Church.' 

Answer. — The Catechism has been fully considered 
already in Part TL. Chapter VHI.^ 

With respect to the articles : — ^Article XXVIH. observes, 
that ' the Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten . . . 
only after an Heavenly and Spiritual manner,' that is, given 
only spiritually ; and not literally, or essentially, or sub- 
stantially. Article XXXI. affirms, that ' the sacrifices of 
Masses (or Eucharists), in which it was commonly said 
that the Priest did offer Christ . . . were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.' And Article XXIX. says of 
wicked communicants, that * in nowise are they partakers 
of Christ ; ' which is an implicit denial of the essential 
presence of Christ's Body in the elements. 

With respect, again, to the Prayers of the Church, the 
Prayer of Consecration has been fully considered already, 
and nothing is said of any other Prayer in the Prayer-Book, 
which requires notice. 

* Kubric after the Communion office. * P. 98. 

8 Pp. 143-155 inclusive. 

Q 
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8. P. 78, respecting the Eubric after the Communion 
office, the * Charge ' says, ' By only excluding from the 
teaching of the Church a corporal or material presence, a 
sanction was given to the doctrine of a spiritual and real 
presence.' 

Answer. — The ambiguity, very convenient to Sacer- 
dotalists, of a * spiritual presence ' was happily removed by 
the Archdeacon of Taunton, about a dozen years ago, when 
he defined the presence * spiritual, as opposed to carnal 
material — ^i.e. cognisable by the senses : ' in which sense no 
doubt a * spiritual presence ' is held both by the Church of 
Kome, and by all who hold the Corporal Presence of Christ 
in the Elements ; for they must all admit, as well as their 
opponents, the very obvious, and to their doctrine fatal, 
fact, that the pretended presence is ' not cognisable by the 
senses ; * that is, by the sight, or taste, or feeling. 

It may be added, that the presence of a body in the 
elements is most properly called its ' bodily or corporal 
presence ' there : and as to the denial of ' a corporal pre- 
sence ' giving a sanction to an essential — i.e. substantial — 
presence of Christ's Body, the argument has been suffi- 
ciently answered already.^ 

9. P. 81, with regard to the supposed Sacrifice or 
Offering of Christ in the Holy Communion, the ' Charge ' 
observes, that every man who is fair-minded ' must admit 
that the teaching of our Church on the subject is less 
explicit, than on the truth of the Eeal Presence.' 

Answer, — ^The Church's teaching against the doctrine 
of the Eeal Presence, in the sense of the * Charge,' is explicit 
and clear : and therefore, with respect to the sacrifices or 
offerings of Christ in Masses, or Eucharists, it must, if the 
last remark be well founded, testify still more explicitly 
against them. It does so, at least explicitly enough, 

1 Pp. 157, 158. 
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when it calls them ' blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.' ^ 

10. P. 86, the ' Charge ' says, * with regard to the 
doctrines of the Eeal Presence and the Commemorative 
Sacrifice, many of our theologians have drawn up very 
full catensB of Anglican authorities, all of whom vindicate 
as the doctrine of the Church of England such teaching 
as is held in a few words of one of her greatest bishops. 
Bishop Andrews says, in a sermon on the Nativity, 
' This (His flesh) He gave for us in Sacrifice, and this He 
giveth us in the Sacrament.' Of the same Bishop, it is also 
said, in p. 88, 'Christ our Lord '(as Bishop Andrews says) 
* in or without the Sacrament is to be adored.' This latter 
citation, however, and the right of Bishop Andrews in con- 
sequence thereof to be, a link in the ' very full catenae of 
Anglican authorities ' has been already noticed herein.^ 

With respect to the manner, again, in which Christ's 
body is made present, and in which He gives His flesh to 
the faithful, and has communion with them in the Sacra- 
ment, Bishop Andrews will, I believe, be found to agree 
with the views stated herein in Part I. Chapters V. and VI. 

Thus in Chapter VI. p. 43, it was observed, that with His 
living members on the earth, * Christ's body has spiritual 
commimion, both by His infinite Godhead personally 
united to that blessed body, and by His life-giving Spirit, 
which Jesus, being by the right hand of God exalted, sheds 
forth ; and also, by His grace, with which He efficaciously 
works within the souls of the faithful.' 

And in Chapter V. was given the view of Archbishop 
Wake, that Christ ' has now a glorified Body, whereas the 
body we receive is a crucified body ; His body given for 
us, and His blood shed for us, which can never be verified 
in His present glorious body :' ^ the interpretation also was 

1 Article XXXI. « Part II. Ch. I. p. 82. ^ p. 35. 

q2 
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given by Hammond of the text, ' The bread which we break 
is the communion of the body of Christ,' viz. : — *- The whole 
action is the real communication of the body of Christ to 
me, the very giving Christ's body to me ; that as verily as 
I eat the bread in my mouth, so verily God bestows on 
me, communicates to me, the body of the Crucified 
Saviour : ' ^ and the view was also given of Bishop Burnet, 
that this Conununion is the conveyance of the blessings of 
our partnership in the effects of the death of Christ : ' * and, 
finally, the view of Cudworth, that &ithful Christian com- 
municants are ^ partakers of the body broken and blood 
shed of Christ ; or of His sacrifice and oblation once offered 
on the Cross/ ^ 

Now, compare with all this the extract before men- 
tioned fi'om a sermon, by Bishop Andrews, on 'Christ, 
our Passover, is sacrificed for- us, therefore let us keep 
the feast' — ^He says, ' We are in this action not only carried 
up to Christ {sursum corda), but we are also carried back 
to Christ — as He was at the very instant and in the very 
act of His offering — So and no otherwise doth this text 
teach ; so and no otherwise dp we represent Him : ' and, 
again, ' not He alone, but He as at the very act of His offer- 
ing is made present to us : ' and, again, * If an host could 
be turned into Him, now glorified as He is, it would not 
serve. Christ offered is it : thither we must look/ Thus 
it appears, that Bishop Andrews has no more right to a 
place in the Catenae of Sacerdotalists, than Bishop Joseph 
Hall, cited in the appendix to the ' Charge ; ' * but whose 
real views shall be given in this chapter. 

11. P. 102, it is observed, that now 'the pretensions 
of the Church of Bome are put forward with a power and 
zeal which are new to us of this generation ; and that these 
claims obtain a hearing, and a consideration, which they 

» P. 80. » Ibid. » p. 39. * p. 157. 
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could not gain in the days of our youth : ' and therefore 
Churchmen ought ' to consider well what are the causes 
of this change.' 

Answer. — Some of the chief causes — which in the 
'Charge * have escaped discovery — seem singularly evident. 

The pretensions of the Eoman Church in England are 
mainly founded on her doctrines of the Eucharist, and 
the miraculous powers attributed to her clergy in its 
administration : and the hearing and consideration given 
to those pretensions by English Churchmen — * which they 
could not gain in the days of our youth ' — seem not very 
wonderful, when at least one bishop and some hundred 
clergymen of the AngUcan Church, of a school unknown 
to the days of our youth, are now found pubUcly writing 
in &vour of leading principles of the Eoman faith and 
practices of Eoman worship ; and in opposition to the 
doctrines of the Eeformed Protestant Church, whose dig- 
nities and revenues they still enjoy. 

12. P. 103. — The author here observes, that the Church 
of Eome may now, with some seeming justice, ' protest 
against the charge . . . that the faith of Eome and the 
rights of a free people like Englishmen cannot coexist : ' 
adding, ' I do not say that the charge was a reasonable 
one.' 

Answer. — That the faith of Eome, if it once gain 
power, and find it expedient to exercise it according to 
its imalterable principles, and the rights of English Pro- 
testants cannot coexist, admits, I am sijre, an infallible 
moral demonstration — ^which there is not space here to 
give — but even experience has already taught England 
their formidable inconsistency ; not only under the reigns 
of kings preceding Henry VIII. but under Mary ; and so 
late as the reign of James II. In the closet of the latter 
prince, after his flight, was found a Jesuit's memorial, con- 
taining a plan for restoring England to the Eoman faith. 
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My own attention was first directed to it by the late Arch- 
bishop Magee — author of ' Discourses on the Atonement' — 
and as its authenticity was established by a royal chaplain, 
referring in proof thereof to the then Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and as the document is now almost forgotten, I am tempted 
to give a short account of it. 

In this memorial, the sovereign being supposed to be 
Eoman Catholic, it was recommended, that public dispu- 
tations on religion should be held in London, and Oxford, 
and Cambridge : and that * Catholics ' should be promoted 
to ecclesiastical dignities and livings ; and that parochial 
confraternities should be appointed with the Eoman in- 
cumbents at their head : and that commissioners should 
be sent to the Universities to reform them : and that 
toleration should for a time be given to such heretics as 
did not seek to infect others ; but that at the first oppor- 
tunity an Inquisition should be estabhshed — ^yet to spare 
the name of Inquisition at the beginning — and whether 
it should take the form of that of Spain, Italy, or Eome, 
' time will speak ; ' but divers points of the manner of 
proceeding in Spain were indispensable : and there should 
be a separation of their prisons ; and some * sharp execu- 
tion of justice on the obstinate.' 

But, according to the memorial, the chief care should 
be, that Parliament be well reformed : and accordingly 
into the Upper House provincials and visitors of religious 
orders should be introduced : and in the Lower House 
ecclesiastical dignitaries be intermixed: and respecting 
knights of the shire, the bishops should have a negative 
voice in their election : and then, at the meeting of Par- 
liament, every member should swear to defend the CathoHc 
Eoman Faith ; and it should be made treason to propose 
anything against it : and Parliament should restore all the 
old English laws against heretics : and restore to the 
Church the same privileges as when Henry VIH. began 
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to reign ; and link also the profession of religion and the 
succession to the crown together. And mihtary orders 
should be erected, with a rule to fight against heretics. 

Proceedings of this general description are now of full 
force and virtue in Spain ; but, of course, at present im- 
practicable in England: and our chief interest in this 
memorial — ^the study of our last Koman Catholic king — is 
that its principles are in strict accordance vrith an un- 
alterable article of the Eoman faith ; so that every con- 
sistent professor of that faith is morally bound to carry 
them into practice, if opportunity should arise, and Papal 
authority should enjoin him to do so. And thus a pre- 
valent Eoman faith and the rights of Enghsh Protestants 
can only coexist, so long as the Protestants are strong 
enough to defend them ; and afterwards they would co- 
exist only upon sufferance ; or so long as the court of Eome 
should think toleration to be expedient. 

The possibility of the Eoman faith becoming again pre- 
dominant, through the powerful aid given to it by Sacerdotal 
clergymen of the Protestant reformed religion, is not now 
the question ; but merely, whether Eomanism is to receive 
the recommendation of religious Hberahty, in addition to 
that given to some of its leading doctrines in the 'Charge.' 

13. P. 125. — It is here said, that you may be tempted 
to 'rely upon an argument against Sacramental grace, 
which some champion of a deeper negation may apply 
with equal force against the doctrine of the Incarnation.' 

Answer. — It is a well-known ruse in argument for a 
disputant to try to retort upon his antagonists a diflSculty 
embarrassing himself: and so here the ' Charge,' in up- 
holding a doctrine which the Church affirms to be ' against 
the truth of Christ's natural body ' — or a virtual denial 
of the Incarnation — tries very naturally to impute a lighter 
shade of the same heresy to its opponents. 

14. P. 148, in the Appendix is a quotation affirming. 
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that even in the Homilies we find the Eucharist defined 
' as the due receiving of Christ's Body and Blood under 
the form of Bread and Wine/ 

Answer. — ^This groundless assertion seems now to be a 
favourite point in the support of Sacerdotalism : — 

Thus in 1854 a letter appeared in the pubUc papers 
from Eev. Dr. Pusey, saying, ' The language of the 
Church of England is not that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are joined to the Bread and Wine, but that they are 
received under the form of bread and wine. This lan- 
guage could not be condenmed without condemning the 
Homilies.' The Archdeacon of Taunton, in or about 1854, 
made a similar statement : and the then Archdeacon of 
the East Biding did the same in 1853. But not one of 
the parties, who cited the expression, referred to the par- 
ticular Homily in which it could be found. It is curious 
that Bishop Gardiner affirmed, that they whom Cranmer 
called ' Papists,' agreed * with that the Church of England 
teacheth . . . the body and blood of Christ to be under 
the form of bread and wine : ' to which the reply of 
Cranmer — the principal composer of the * First Book of 
Homilies ' — ^was, ' When you shall show the place where 
the form of words is expressed, then shall you purge 
yourself of that, which, in the meantime, I take to be a 
plain untruth.' ^ 

In the case of the Homilies, thus quoted without refer- 
ence, although not at all bound myself by any single ex- 
pression in them, I looked twice through the thirty-three 
homilies in a volume of 515 pages octavo ; and thus, by a 
negative search, ascertained, that the phrase so often quoted 
was not in one of them ! And at last, by mere good for- 
tune, I discovered it in an advertisement at the end of the 
First Book — a book composed, as is believed, by Cranmer, 

1 Cranmer^ Parker edition, pp. 51-53. 
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Eidley, and Latimer (the three great Protestant martyrs), 
and published in 1547. 

This advertisement was inserted by an unknown hand. 
It did not profess to contain any doctrine ; and was no 
more ' in the Homilies/ which -were to be read as sermons 
in churches — and which the clergy subscribe as generally 
containing a godly and wholesome doctrine — than is the 
advertisement in the Second Book put forth in 1563; 
which advertisement, also by an unknown hand, at its be- 
ginning, contains an Act passed in 1662 : and I may add — 
as another striking example of the character of such adver- 
tisements — rthat even the Eubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer respecting ornaments of the Church and its minis- 
ters was inserted in the Prayer-Book of 1562 ; and remained 
there certainly for very many, and, my impression is, 
for exactly one hundred years, before it had the authority 
either of Parliament or Convocation : and remained mani- 
festly by mere oversight, for the Convocation in 1603 made 
canons directly contradicting it. 

15. P. 154, there are two allusions here by a Sacer- 
dotalist to the writings of two Eoman Catholic bishops ; 
saying, that ' Milner is obliged to confess, that the genuine 
doctrine of the Church of England is that of the Eeal 
Presence ;' and Hornyhold ' admits, that the doctrine of 
the Church of England in the Catechism expresses the 
Eeal and Substantial Presence,' &c. 

Answer. — Hornyhold is very naturally anxious untruly 
to maintain, that the Anglican Church in the Catechism 
holds his own Eoman doctrine : and the stratagem of the 
Sacerdotalist is to characterise his untrue assertion as a 
true and enforced admission ! 

Milner also— an eminently dishonest writer — makes a 
similar mis-statement : and what he untruly urges, we are 
very dexterously told he is, indeed, * obliged to confess ! ' 

16. P. 155, the same authority assures us, that this 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church 'beUeves, that the Eucharist 
is not the sign of an absent body :' to confirm which asser- 
tion a foot-note quotes Homily XXVII. saying, that 'in the 
Supper of the Lord there is ... no bare sign, no untrue 
figure of a thing absent' The italics are given in the 
quotation. 

Answer. — * A thing ' is either a substance or an accident. 
A substance is a thing subsisting by itself. An accident 
is a thing not subsisting by itself: and thus a mere rela- 
tion, and a religious influence, or grace, or spiritual nourish- 
ment, are, or may be, things of great importance. Here, 
then, is a palpable sophism to substitute * absent body ' 
for * absent thing ; ' particularly as the word ' thing ' is 
taken in a sense wholly different from body, over and over 
again, in the same Homily. It is also an additional sophism 
to intimate, that the behef of the Church is manifested by 
such a single expression in any Homily — though the latter 
observation is in this case superfluous. 

16. P. 155, the same authority is again quoted to assure 
us, that the Church rejects 'any such real presence of 
Christ's Body and Blood as is corporal or organical : that 
is, according to the known and earthly mode of existence 
of a body.' 

Answer. — Christ's natural body and blood are 'in 
Heaven, and not here ;' and they cannot be ' at one time 
in more places than one : ' ^ and He has no body but one, 
which is in Heaven ; and the presence of any body, where- 
ever it is, must be corporal or bodily — ^which means simply 
of or belonging to a body — and His body must be orga- 
nical — i.e. having parts, members, instruments, or organs — 
because it is the body of Him, who is perfect man as well 
as perfect God. 

The Church, therefore, rejects any notion of Christ's 

' Bubric after Communion office. 
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presence on earth but that of a presence by His God- 
head, and His Spirit, and His Grace ; in opposition to the 
imaginary, and impossible, essential presence of His Body 
in the elements. 

17. P. 157, Bishop Joseph Hall is quoted, in favour of 
Sacerdotalism, as speaking of the priest ' distributing his 
Saviour.' 

Answer. — The testimonies of Bishop Joseph Hall and 
other Anglican bishops are (as Bishop Hall says of the 
fathers) 'grossly abused, to a sense that was never intended.' ^ 
His real view of the substantial or essential presence in 
the Sacrament — so called — ^is, that 'It implies manifest 
contradiction, in that it refers the same thing to itself in 
opposite relations ; so as it may be at once present and 
absent, near and far off, below and above. It destroys 
the truth of Christ's human body, in that it ascribes 
quantity to it without extension, and without locality : ' 
and again he says: — 'that He (Christ) should be cor- 
poreally present in every part of every Eucharistical 
element through the world is such a monster of opinion, 
as utterly overthrows the truth of His human body . . . 
implies a world of contradictions . . . baffles right reason, 
transcends all faith, and, in short, confounds heaven and 
earth : ' ^ adding, ' Far be it from us then to think, that 
the blessed humanity of the Son of God should so dis- 
parage itself, as ... to steal down and convey Himself 
insensibly from heaven to earth; and to hide up His 
whole sacred body in one hundred thousand pyxes at 
once.' ^ And, again, ' The corporal receiving of Christ has 
in it a further prodigiousness and horror : ' upon which he 
adds, ' Neither let them imagine they can escape the im- 
putation of a hateful savageness in this act, for that it is 
not presented to them in the form of flesh ; while they 

* Hall, The Old Religion ; On Transubstantintion. 

' Hally Christ's Presence in the Sacrament. ^ Ibid. 
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profess to know it is so, howsoever it appeareth.' ^ This 
is immediately followed by much stronger language, which 
I will not quote ; but enough has been said to show, that 
Bishop Joseph Ball does not deserve the place assigned to 
him in the * very fiill catense of Anghcan authorities.' 

Having now answered everything in the 'Charge/ which 
seemed to require an answer, I shall only, in conclusion, 
express a hope, that no future 'Charges' of AngUcan 
bishops may appear in favour of the most prominent 
points in the faith and worship of the Boman Church — 
or of its idolatry, heresy, and sacrilege — for if they do, 
having at this moment before me the opinions respecting 
the foreign Beformed Churches of Archbishops Whitgift 
and Wake ; and of Bishops Jewel, Andrews, IBM, Burnet, 
and Tomline ; and of Hooker also, and Sherlock, Clagett, 
and Bingham ; I am impressed with the conviction, that the 
most serious danger will, in such case, arise to Episcopacy 
in England : and much hurt and damage also to souls, for 
whose salvation the same bishops are solemnly pledged to 
labour; and, therefore, with all faithful diligence 'to banish 
and drive away all errors and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God's Word.' 2 

^ Hall, Chri0t*8 Presence in the Sacrament ' Consecration of Bisliops. 
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Sssays in Ecdesiastioal Biogra- 
phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stkpheit, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8to. 14m, 

Biographies of DistdnguiBlied Sci- 
entific Men. By FRAN9018 Abaoo. Trans- 
lated by Admiral W. H. Sxtth, F.R.S. the 
Rev. B. PowBLL, MA. and R. Gbaht, MjL 
8yq. 18c 



Vioiflsitudes of Families. By Sir 

Bebhabo Bubke, Ulster King of Arms. 
F1B8T, Seoobd, and Thibd Sebies. 8 vols. 
crown Syo. 12t. 6dL each. 

Matmder's Biographical Trea- 

Bury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstmcted and 
partly rewritten, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cate& Fcp. 10«. 6ef. 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, ^c. 



The Institates of Justinian; with 

English Tntrodnction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sahdabs, M. A. Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Gbant, Bart M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, re- 
vised and completed. 2 vols. 8vo. price 285. 

On Bepresentative Government. 

By John Stuart Mill, M.P. ITiird Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 9». crown 8vo. 2«. 

On liiberty. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d crown 8vo. 

Frindplefl of Political Economy. Sy the 
same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 8O5. or 
in I vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

System of Iiogic, Batiocinative and 
inductive. By the same. Sixth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

TTtilitarianism. By the same. 2d Edit. 870. 5«. 

PiflBertations and DisousslonB. By the 
same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

ZSzamination of Sir "W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
Bi.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. I. 
royal 8vo. 80s. 

Lord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited byR. L. Ellis, M. A. J. Speddino, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to V. 
Philotopkieal W6rk$, 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6s. 
V0U8. VI. and VII. Literary and Profu- 
tional Worki, 2 vols. £1 16s. 



Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. Whatblt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Bd. 

Elements of Logio. By R. Whatblt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Elements of Hhetoric By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6dL 

English Bynonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop WuATELT. 5th Edition. Fcp. 8m. 

Miscellaneous Bemains from the 

Common- place Book of Richard Whately, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by 
E. Ja:«e Whately. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

Essays on the Administrations of 

Great Britain from 1783 to 1880. By the 
Right Hon.tSir G. G. Lewis, Bart Edited 
by the Right Hon. Sir K Head, Bart. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 15s. 

By the tame Author, 

Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History, 2 vols. 80s. 

On the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 vols. 2Ss, 

Irish DiBturbanoes and Irish Ghurch 
Question, 12s. 

BemaxkB on the Use and Abnse of 
some Political Terms, 9s. 

The Fables of Babrins, Greek Text 
with Latin Notes, Pabt I. 6s. 6d. Part II. 
8s. 6dL 

An Outline of the Kecessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8vo. 5s. Sd, 

The Elements of Logic. By Thomas 

Sheddbv, M.A. of St Peter's Coll. Cantab. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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AnalysiB of Mr. Mill's System of 

Logic By W. Stebbino, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12mo. Bs. Sd, 

The Election of Bepresentatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Habe, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Be- 

form. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 yol. 
8vo. [^Neailt/ ready. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulat, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12«. People's Edition, crown 
8yo. 3«. 6</. 

Lord Macaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1882. 
16mo. Iff. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By R. G. Lathasi, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3ff. 6<2. each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. in Two Parts, 
now ready. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooet, 
M.D. 18th Edition, crown 8vo. lOff. GdL 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Mitller, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University of Oxford. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. Second Series, 18ff. 

Chapters on Language. By F. w. 

Fakbar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Tiin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8ff. 6</. 

The Debater; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6«. 

A Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6«. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M. A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Tolnme. Edited by the Rev. J.W. Wabter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12t. 6d!. 



Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph. D. 
Yol. I. Genesis, 8vo. ISs, or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12<. Vol. II. Exodus, los, 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s, 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part 1. Outlines tcith Exer^ 
cises, 8vo. 12». 6d Key, 5s, Pakt II. Ex- 
ceptiowd Forms and Constructions, 12<. 6dL 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddo:, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42«. 

A TSiew Iiatin-English Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of White and 
mddU (as above), by J. T. Whitk, D.D. 
Joint- Author. 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18«; 

The Junior Scholar's Latin-English 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of White and Bxddle (as above), by J. T. 
White, D.D, surviving Joint-Author. 
Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 7s, Gd, 

An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonob, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. 4to. 21<. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8<. Gd 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Master 
of BallioL Fifth Edition, crown 4to. dl«. 6d. 

A licxicon, Qreek. and English, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott's Greek- 
English Lexicon, Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. 6d, 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Grothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfet. 8vo. 52«. 6d, 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By L. 
CoNTANSEAU. 1 1th Edition, post 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

Contonseau's Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 3s, 6d, 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

(jerman language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blacklet, M.A, and Dr. Cabl Martin 
Friedlander. Post 8vo. 14s. 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



Becsreationfl of a Coimtry Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. Fiest Series, with 41 
Woodcut IlluBtrations from Designs by 
B. T. Pritchett Crown 870. 12«. 6d. 

Beoreations of a Country Parson. 
Beoovd SmoES. Ciown Syo. 9f . 6dL 

■The Coxnznonplace Pliilosoplier in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Grown 8yo. 8s. 6dL 

IieiBore Hours in Town ; Essays Gonsola- 
toiy, iEsthetlcal, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By the same. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6<{. 

The Antnmn Holidays of a Country 
Fanon ; Essays contributed to FroMo^s Ma- 
gaxime and to Good Words, By the same. 
Grown 8vo. 8s. 6dl 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Sbcoxd Series. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6<2. 

Oritioal JSasays of a Country Parson, 
sheeted from Essays contributed to Jniaer's 
M^^azuu, By the same. Post 8to. Sis. 

Sunday ▲ftemoorta at the Parish 
Cnnrch of a University City. By tiie same. 
Crowu 8vo. 3s. Oct. 

A Oampaigner at Home. By Smn- 

UCT, Author of 'Thalatta' and 'Nug» 
Critics.' Post 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. 6dL 

StudieB in Parliament: a Series of 

fetches of Leading Politicians. ByB.H. 
HuTTOsr. (Beprinted from the FaU MdU 
GaxetteJ) Crown 8to. is. 6d, 

Lord Macanlay's MiBcellaneons 



LiBBABT Editio^t, 2 vob. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
Psofue's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8to. 4s. 6dL 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 

csUsneoos Works; induding his Contribu- 
tions to the Edhdmrgh Bedew. People's 
Edition, 2 yols. crown 8vo.8s. 

gtomantary sacetehes of Korol Philo- 
8e{Ay, delivered at the Boyal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 

The Wit and "WiMdom of the Bev. 
Stobxt Smith: a Selection of the most 
BMmorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation, 16mo. bs. 

Epigrams, Ancient and 2£odem : 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and 
Panegyrical. E^ted by Bev. Johs Booth, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6<f. 



The Folk-Lore of the Northern 

Cotmties of England and the Borders. By 
William Hekdebson. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Bev. S. 
Bariho-Gould. Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Frontispiece, 9s. 6d. 

!From Matter to Spirit: the Besult 
of Ten Tears' Experieaoe in Spirit HaniAs« 
tations. By Sofhia E. Db Moboazt. 
With a Prefiu^ by Professor Db Moboab. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6<i. 

Essaiys sheeted from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinbwyh Beoiew. By Hevbt 
BoGBBS. Second Edition. 3 vols. &p. 21s. 

Season and TPaith, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
E-dition, revised and extended, and accom- 
panied by several other Essays, on related 
subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 3s.6<i. 

Beleetions firom the Correspondence 
of B. £. H. GreyMHL By the same Author. 
Third Editum. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



or the WiaAam and Wit tf 
Thomas FnLLEB,with Essay on his Life and 
Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Occasional Essajra. By Chahdos 

Wbsn Hosktbs^ Author of Talpa, or the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm,' &c 16mo. 
5s. Bd. 



An Essay on Human Katare; 

showing the Necessity of a Divine Revela- 
tion for the Perfect Development of Man's 
Capacities. By Hbnbt S. Boasb» M.D. 
F.B.S. and 6.S. Syo, 12s. 

The Philosophy of Nature ; a Sys- 
tematic Treatise on the Causes and Laws of 
Natural Phenomena. By the same Author. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegeiiian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stib- 
UBO. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

An Introdnction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoBELL, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Blements of FsydhiAogy, oentaiulng the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 
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Sight and Touch: as Attempt to 

Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) 
Theory of Visdon. By Thosias K. Abbott, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
8yo. with 21 Woodcnts, 5s. 6d 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
.in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 15a. 

The Emotions and the ^W^iU, by the 
same Author. 8vo. 15«. 

On the Study of Charaoter, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 94. 



a 



Time and Space: 

Essay. By Shadworth 
8vt. pp. 588, price 16«. 



Metaphysical 
H. Hodgson. 



The Way to Best: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R. Taughan, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7». 6d. 

HoiLPS with the Mystics : a Contri- 
bution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12». 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Feelingni and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 3». 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5:^. 

Christianity and Conunon Sense. 

By Sir Willouqhbt Jonbs, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8vo. 6». 



Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^"c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. TV. Herschel, Bart, M.A. ) Eighth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18a. 

Arago's Popular Astronomy. 

Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
F.R.S. and R. Grant, M. A. With 25 Plates 
and 358 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 5a. 

Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll. Carab. and Bang's ColL London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14a. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the 
same Author. Square ftp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price bs. 

Celestial Olsjects for Common 

Telescopes. ByT.W. Webb,M.A.1F.RA.S. 
With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7a. 

A Gteneral Dictionary of G^eo- 

graphy. Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Kkith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 31a. 6rf. 



Mcculloch's Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, ef the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Informatien 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4: vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £i 4a. 

A Manual of Geography^ Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. Sjr W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7a.6d. 

Hawaii : the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom : an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands. By Manley 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul- General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12a. 6d 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
PoliUcal. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Rates. Fcp. 10a. 6d. 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2a. 6d. ' 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. FJI.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21a. 



Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETT ScROPE, M.P. F.R.s! 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, IbL 
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Books Cla43sifl.ed and Desoribed. 

By Bernhard Von Cotta. An English 

Edition, by P. H. Lawrence (with English, 

German, and French Synonymes), revised 

by the Author. Post 8vo. 14j. 

•^* Lithology, or a Classified Sj-nopsis of 

the Names of Rocks and Minerals, also by 

Mr. Lawrence, adapted to the above work, 

may be had, price 5». or printed on one side 

only (interpaged blank), for use in Cabinets, 

price 7 8. 

Sound : a Course of Six Lectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 1 voL crown Svo. 

[^Nearly ready. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
with Woodcuts, 12a. Gd 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
Svo. with Woodcuts, X8 13i. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. VJ*.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, and 
augmented by a Discourse on Continuity. 
Svo. 

Mamialof Geology. ByS.HAiTGHTON, 

M.D. F.R.S. FeUow of Trin. Coll. and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7a. %d. 

A Guide to Gteology . By J. Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of GeoL in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. is. 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown Svo, 12». 

The Elements: an Investigation of 
the Forces which determine the Position 
and Movements of the Ocean and Atmo- 
sphere. By William Leighton Jordan, 
Vol. I. royal Svo. with 13 maps, price S». 

Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy, re-edited by H. J. 
Bbookb, F.R.S. and W. H. Miller, F.G.S. 
Post Svo. with Woodcuts, IS*. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

ZooLOOT. Translated from the Secend 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60«. 



The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 8 vola. 
Svo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vols. I. and II. price 21«. each, now ready. 
. Vol. III. in the Spring. 

The First Man and His Place in 

Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Kegro. 
By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. 
Post Svo. S5. 6d. 

The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
Keller, President of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of Zurich. Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
'Isca Sllurum.' With several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 
Svo. 3U. 6d, 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J.G.Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. Svo. 21«. 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig, 
Svo. with numerous Illustration?, 18«. 

The Sea and its Iiiving 'Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Svo. with many Illustrations, 21«. 

The Tropical "World. By the same Author. 
With S Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 21«. 

Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 

By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Galbbaith, M.A. and S. Hauohton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5«. 

Manual of Sponges and Animaloules ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 1& Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Afjohit, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with dS Woodcuts, 7«. 6d: 

Sketches of the Natural History 

of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tenneht, 
K.C.S. LL.D. With S2 Wood Engravings. 
Post Svo. 12«. 6dL 

Ceylon. By the same Author. 5th Edition; 
with Maps, &c. and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. Svo. £2 10«. 

The "Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fcp. Svo. with Illustrations. 
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A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3». 6d, 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8ro. 6a. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Heyised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10«. 

The : Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thom^V3 Moore, F.L.S. Fcp 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2«. 6A 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20s. 

The British Flora ; comprising the 
Fhanogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sur W. J. Hookeb, K.H. and 
G. A. Walkeb-Abnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14«. or coloured, 21«. 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s, 

The Indoor Gardener. By Miss 

Malino. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5s, 



Loudon'sEncyclopsedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42». 

Iioudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50«. 

Bryologia Britannica ; containing 

the Mosses of Great Britain and Jreland, 
arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 
8vo. with 61 Plates, 42«. or coloured, £4 4«. 

Maunder's Scienttflic and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaadia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10». Qd. 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Bbandb (the Author) 
and Geobob W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
8vo. price QBs, cloth. 

Essays on Scientific and other 

subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
Holland, Bart M.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 14s. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Quarter^ Reviews ; with Addresses anc 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. I85. 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henrt Watts, F.CS. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 5 vols, medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vol. I. 
81*. 6d. Vol. IL 26«. Vol. IIL Slf. 6d. 
and Vol. IV. 24». are now ready. 

A Handbook of Volumetrical 

Analysis. By Robebt H. Scott, M.A. 
T.C.D. Post8vo. 4».6A 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By Willl/lm A, 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
8 vols. 8vo. £2 13«. Pabt L Chemical 
Phtbics, Third Edition, 12i. Part II. 
Inoroanic CHsmsTRY, 21s. Part III. 
Organic Chemistrt, Third Edition, 24«. 



A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By Williasi 
Odlino, M.B. F.kS. Part I. 8vo. 95. 



A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Is, M, 

Iiectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. As, 6d 

The Toxicologist's Guide: a New 

Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons^ 
By J. HoRSLE Y, F.CS. Analytical Chemist. 
Post 8vo. 8«. 6</. 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the DueaseB of Women; indudiBg the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GrailT' 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. New Edition, with 
Woodcnt Illastrations, in the press. 

Iiectares on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Chasles West, 
M.D. &c 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8to. 16<. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. MosTGOMSRT, M.A. M.D. M.B.IA. 
8yo. with Illastrations, 2os. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holioss, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St George's 
Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £4 13s. 

V«L I. General Fathology, n#. 

VoL II. liOcal Injuries : Gun-shot "Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 2U 

VoL III. Operative Surgery. Diaeases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Iiocomotion, 
&C. 21«. 

VoL rv. Diaeases of the Organa of 

Digestion, of the Genito-Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and General Index. 30«. 

Leotores on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Thomab Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Sis. 

Leotores on SurgioaL Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.E.S. Surgeon-Extraordinaiy 
tetheQueen. Edited by W. Tubhkb, M.B. 
•to. with 117 Woodcuts, 21«. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Feyers of Great Britain. By C. Mubghison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hoq?ital. Svo. with coloured Plates, 18». 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings fiom DiBBectioii& 
Fourth Edition, by T.HooiES, M.A. Cantab. 
Boyal Svo. 2Ss. 

The CyolopsBdia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the late B. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. Svo. 
with 2,So8 Woodcuts, £6 6f. 



Anatomy and Phy- 

mology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King's College. With numerous lUnstra- 
tioDB. ToL. IL Svo. 25a. 

Vol. I. Xew Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication; 
Part I. with S Plates, 7i. 6cL 

Histological DemonstrationB ; a 

Guide to the Microscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions. By G. Harley, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prof, in Univ. ColL London; and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Priyy CounciL Post Svo. with 223 
Woodcuts, 12«. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 
asd throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1,560, 
In 8va prka 86f. 

The WorkB of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawvini, F JUaSJS. 3 vola. Svo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 4S<. 

AutobiogTAphy of Sir B. C. Brodle, 

Bart, printed from the Author's matonals 
left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp. 4«. Bd. 

A Manual of Materia Medioa 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pebeira'b ElemenU by F. J. Fabrb, M.D. 
assisted by K, Behtlbt, M.R.CS. and by 
B. Warinqtok, F.R.S. 1 voL Svo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Dr Pereira's Blomenta of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition, by 
A. S. Tatlob, M.D. and G. O. Rem, M.D. 
8 vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £8 ISa. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopceia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
throughout to the New Phannacopcsia of 
• the General Council of Medical Education. 
By E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. ISmo. 6f. 6d. 

Manual of the Domestic Praotioe 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kebtevew, 
F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 6». 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 

Children and Invalid*, Bv William 

STRA250B, M.D. Fcp. 8«r 
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The Bestoration of Health; or, 

the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Reooyery of Health : a Manual for tha 
Inyalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
By W. Stsavoe, M.D. Fcp. 6«. 



Manual for the Classification, 

Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Mmded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B. and William 
MiLLASD. Crown 8yo. ds.) 



TTie Fine Arta^ and Illusirated Editions. 



The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Tear in their Seasons 
i^nd Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modem Authors. By Richard 
PiooT. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
ftiH-page niustrations and numerous Mar- 
ginal Dervicess Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leiohton, 
F.SA. 4to. 42«. 

The Kew Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4to. 
635. cloth, gilt top; or £5 5«. morocco. 

Lyra Gtermanioa; Hymns fof the 

Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Tear. Translated by Catherinb Wink- 
worth; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. Leiohton, F.S.A. Fcp, 4to 21*. 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs tf all Nations : comprising 121 
niustrations en Wood by J. Leiohton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R.P1GOT. Imperial 8vo. dU. 6d 



Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes printed in Black and Grold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henrt Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21«. 

Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Art3. By W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 85. 6ef. 

The History of Our Lord, as exem- 
plified in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jameson 
and Lady Eastlake. Being the concluding 
Series of * Sacred and Legendary Art' 
Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
WoodcutSb 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiegends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. dl«. 6dL 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiegends of the Monastio 
Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 voL 21«. 

Mrs. Jameson'sliegenda of theMadonna. 
Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 166 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 



Musical Publications. 



An Introduction to the Study of 

National Mucic; Comprising Besearches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Carl Engel, Author of *The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations.' With 
Frontispiece and numerous Musical Illus- 
trations 8vo. 16«. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
Macfarrbn. 8vo. [In ihepress^ 

Leotnresonthe History of Modem 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By John Hullah. Fisst Coussb, with 
GhroBolegical Tables, post 8vo. 6«. Gd. 
Sbcond Coubsb, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16«. 



Sacred Music for Family Use ; 

A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Yoices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Hullah. 
1 vol. music folio, 21«. half bound. 

Hullah's Fart Music, Sacred and 

Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Teoor, and Bass. 
New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ments, in course of publication in' Monthly 
Numbers, each number in Score^ with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment, price U. and in sepa- 
rate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 
uniform with the Score in size, but in larger 
type, price 3dL each Part. Each Series 
(Sacred and Secular) to be completed in 12 
Numbers, forming a Volume, in imperial 
8vo. 
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^rfe, Manufactures^ <^c. 



Drawing from Kature ; a Series of 

Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo. 268. 

QwUVb EnoydopsDdia of Archi- 
tecture. New Edition, revised, with al- 
terations and considerable Additions, by 
Wtatt Papworth. With above 360 New 
Engravings and Diagrams on Wood by 
O. Jbwitt, and upwards of 100 other 
Woodcuts. 8vo. [^Nearly ready, 

TuBoan Sculptors, iheir LiveSy 

Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By CHARiiES C. Perkins. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63«. 

The G-rammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By John E. Cussans. Fcp. with 196 
WoodcutSj 4«. 6d 

The Engineer's Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.d. Lowndes. Post8vo.5«. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEVE, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6«. 6dL 

TTre*8 Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.,;assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
8vo. \_Nearly ready. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By W. Faibbaibn, C.K F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 

TTBefol Information for XSngineers. By 
the same Author. First, Sbcomd, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. 6d!. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16^. 



Iron Ship Building^ its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Kavy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
W. Fairbaien, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 180 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18«. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By K Crest, C.E. With above 8,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s« 

The Practical Mechanic's Jour- 
nal: An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 

The Practical Draughtsman's 

Book of Industrial Design. By W- John- 
son, Assoc Inst C.E. With many hundred 
Illustrations. 4to. 28«. 6dL 

The Patentee's Manual: a Treatise 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By 
J. and J. H. Johnson. Post 8vo. 7«. 6<i 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture, hy J. Bourne, 
C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
illustrated by many Plates and Woodcuts. 
By the same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition in course of publication in 24 Parts, 
royal 4to. Is, Bd, each. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Milk, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By J. Bourns. C.E. With 1 99 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9«. The Introduction of < Recent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price 88. Qd, 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Ket to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9$, 
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The Art of Perftunery ; the History 

and Theory of Odonrs, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PiESSB, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10». 6dL 

Chemical, I^'atural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. Hosktns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. CbuiK' 
SHANK. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. QtL 

History of Windsor Great Park 

and Windsor Forest. By Wiu:.iam Mbn- 
ziES, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 8«. 



Loudon's Encydopsedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6d 

Iioudon's iBnoyclopsedia of G-ardening : 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. BU, 6cL 

Iioudon'fl Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms,' both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. MoBTON. 8vo. 10«. B(L 



Religious and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. IGs. 

The Pentateuch, and the Elohistic 
Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2«. 

Bxamination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M. A. Fcp. 3«. 6d. 

The Aots of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
.Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A, Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12«. 6c/. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybkare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. CanUb. and J. S. 
Howsos, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c 2 vols. 4to. 48». 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6dL 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12<. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10». W. 



Fasti Sacriy or a Key to the 

Chronology of the New Testament ; com- 
prising an Historical Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, and Chronological Tables gene- 
rally from B.C. 70 to a.d. 70 : with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and other Aids. By 
Thomas Lewin, M.A. F.S. A. Imp. 8va 42s. 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. PauFs Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8s.6cf. 

Ephesions, Third Edition, 8s. 6<2. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10«. M, 

Fhilippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 109. 6<i. 

Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. Qd, 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hnlsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6dL 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5«. 

The Broad and the XSTarrow "Way; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge; By the same. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

TheGreek Testament ; wlthNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Bev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wn^KiNsoN, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4f. 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 
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Ber. T. H. Home's Introduotion 

to the Critical Stadj and Knowledge of the 
H0I7 Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under carefol Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcnta 
and Facsimiles. 4 ycOs. 8vo. £3 13«. 6(1 

Bar. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work bj the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Atbe, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8yo. 9«. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; .being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places* Eyents, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 

; and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. 
J. Ayee, ma. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10«. QeL 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. £. Pkes- 
COTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Yoii. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8yo. 9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua CriticaUy Examined. By the Ri^t 
Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Katal. People's Edition, in 1 yoL crown 
Sva 6#. or in 5 Parts, U. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By Pro£ A. 
KuENEN, of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
; Rer. J. W. CoLENso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
Svo. St. 6dL 

The Church and the World: Essays 

on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Orbt Sbiplet, 
3econd Edition, revised. 8vo. 15«. 



The Formation of Christendom. 

Part I. By T. W. Allies. 8vo. 12a. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Fhilo- 

Bophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. Is, 6rf, 

Christendom's DivisionSy Fftrt IL 

Greeks and LaiiiUf being a History of their 
DisscBtions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 

[^Nearfy ready. 

The Life of Christ, an Eclectic Gos- 
pel, from the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged on a New Principle, with Analytical 
Tables, &c. By Charles De la Pbtme, 
M.A. Revised Edition. 8vo. 5s, 



The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or. History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bumssn. 
2 vols. 8vo. 29s. 

The Temporal Mission of the 

'Holy Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Mansiko. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

Essays on Beligion and Litera- 
ture. Edited by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manning. 6vo. 10«. ScL 

Essays and Reviews. By the Rev. 

W. Templb, D.D. the Rev. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattibon, B.D. and the Rev. 
B.Jow£TT,M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp.5t. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 

MuRDocK and Soames's Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
MJL S vols. 8vo. 45s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hebbr. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C P. 
Eden, 10 vols. £6 5s. 



Passing Thoughts on 

By the Author of *Amy Herbert.* New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

TlLouslita for the Holy "Weeky for 
Youny Persons. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 24. 

Self-ezamination before Conflrmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Eaiiy and 
English Church. By the same. Pep. it. 

Headings fbr Every Day in Iient, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jbbxmt 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Commonion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the woilcs of 
Jbrkkt TatIiOs. By the same. 82mo. 8s, 

Principles of Education drawn 

from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12s, 6d. 

The WifSa's Manual; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Cal- 
YKBT, MJL Crown 8vo. 10s. 6dL 

Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 

Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Sfitta, and 
firom other sources, by Richard Mabsib. 
First and Second Series, fcp. if. 6<2. each. 
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Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 4». €d. 

The Beatitudes : Abasement before God : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makers; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8».6d. 

Iijrra Sacra ; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M A. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 5s, 

Lyra G^ermanica, translated from the 

German by Miss C. WmKwasTH. Fibst 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 3s, 6d. each Series. 

Hymns from Iiyra G-ermanica, l8mo. Is* 

The Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hynms translated by Miss C. 
Wnf KWORTH ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Benitett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. Us. 6d. 

Congregational Bdition. Fcp. 2s, 



"Lyrs, Euoharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communioa, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orbt Shipuet, MJL Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. 6<f. 

Iiyra Messianioa; Hymns and Verses on 
the Idle of Christ, Ancient and Modem ; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6dL 

Ijyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses en Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6<2. 

The Catholic Doctrine of the 

Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Balllol College, Oxford. 
8vo. 85. Qd. 

From Sunday to Sunday; an Attempt 

to consider familiarly the Weekday Lift 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
R. Gee, M.A. Fcp. 55. 

Our Sermons: an Attempt to consida 
familiarly, but reverently, the Preacher's 
Work in the present day. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 65. 

Faley's Moral Philosophy, with 

Annotations. By Richard Whatelt,D.D« 

late Archbishop of Dublin, 8vo. 7s, 



Travels^ Voyages^ ^'c. 



Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 
land ; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, BLA. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's 
CoU. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 125. 6<i 

Village Idfe in Switzerland. By 

Sophia D. Delmard. Post 8vo. 95. 6<2. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the ALPnrB 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re- drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
' A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. 8vo. I65. 



Map of the Chain of Mont Blano, 

from an actual Survey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. Qd, 

Transylvania, its Products and its 

People. By Charles Boner. With 5 
Maps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in 
Chromolithography. 8vo. 21«. 

Explorations in South - west 

Africa, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, 
F.R.G.S. 8to. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

Vanoouver Island and British 

Columbia ; their History, Resources, and 
Prospects. By Matthew Macfib, F.B.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8to, 18«. 
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History of Discovery in our 

Anstnlaaian CoIodim, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Eariiest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wdluam Bowrrr. 
With 3 Haps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Soorces. 2 vols. Svo. 20#. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Yean* Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
3 vols. 8vo. with nnmeroos Illostrations, 42i. 

Florence, the New Capital of 

Italy. By C. R. Weld. With several En- 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Ezcnr- 

alons through Tyrol, Carinthia, Camiola,and 
FriuU in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. 
GiLBBBT and G. C. CnuRCHirx, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8V0.21S. 

▲Lady'sTour Hound Monte Hosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. | 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo, lAs. \ 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packs. 
With Maps, &c and Appendix. Fcp. 6«. 

A G-uide to Spain. By H. O'Shea. 
Post 8vo. with Travellmg Map, 16». 

Christopher Columbus ; hia life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6dL 

•Captain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
witii numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6dL 



The Alpine Guide. By Johh Baix, 

M.R.LA. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Poet 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Eaatem Alpa. {Jiui readv. 

Guide to the 'Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 7s. 6€L 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
of Tyrol 7«.6dL 

Humboldt's Travels and Disco- 
veries in South America. Third Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6</. 

STarratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLT : with a Preface 
by W. S. GiLLT, D J). 3d Edition, fcp. 5s. 

A Week at the Iiand's End. 

By J. T. Blight ; assisted by K H. Rodd, 
R. Q. Couch, and J. Rai^fs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 6dL 

Visits to Bemarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Wiluam Howht. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The Bural Idfe of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6^. 



Works of Fiction. 



Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comth. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
Xslllce : a Tale. By the same. Post Svo. 9«. 6i. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of • Amy Herbert,* uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 

Eatharime Ashton, 

8s.6dL 
Margaret Perci- 

VAL, 5s. 
Laneton Parsov- 

aoe, 4s. 6<2. 
Ursula, 4s. 6dL 



Kvcr Herbert, 2s. M, 
Gertrude, 2s. 6</. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2s.6dL 
Experiekce of Life, 

2s. 6<f. 



Cleve Hall, Z», 6dL 
Ivors, 3s. 6<i. 
A Glimpse of the World. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert' Fcp. 7s. 6d: 



The Six Sisters of the VaUeys : 

an Historical Romance. By W. Bramlkt- 
MooRE, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, 
Bucks. Fourth Edition, with 14 Hlustrations. 
Crown 8va 5s. 

Qallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus : with Notes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans. From the German of 
Prof. Becker. New Edit Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

Charides ; a Tale illustrative of Private 
Life among the Ancient Greeks : with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Pri>' 
Becker. New Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6cr. 
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Icelandio laegends. Collected by 

Jo». Abnason. Selected and Translated 
from the Icelandic by Geobge £. J. Powbll 
and £. Maonusson. Second Sebies, 
with Notes and an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin and Genius of the Icelandic 
I Folk-Lore, and 8 Illustrations on Wood. 
Crown 8yo. 21«. 

The Warden : a Novel. By Ahthokt 
Troixope, Crown 8to. 2«. 6A 

Barcliester Towers : a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.' By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Tales from Greek Mythology. 

By George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
I€mo. 35. 6d. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 58. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 4s, Qd» 



The Gladiators ; a Tale of Borne and 
Judaea. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Digby Qrand, an Autobiography. By the 
same Author. 1 Yol. 5«. 

Eate Coventry, an Autobiofqnphy. By the 
same. 1 voL bs. 

General Bounoe, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 vol. 5«. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol. 6«. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down HilL By 
the same. 1 voL 6s. 

The Queen's Maries, a Bomance of Holy- 
rood. By the same. 1 vol. 6s.' 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War, By 
the same Author. 1 vol. 5s. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



Goethe's Second Faust. Translated 

by John Anster, LL.D. M.B.I.A Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Dublin. Post 8vo. 15s. 

Tasso's Jerasalem Delivered, 

translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
KiNOSTOK James, K.t. M.A. 2 vols. fcp. 
with Facsimile, lis. 

Poetical Works of John Edmund 

Beads ; with final Revision and Additions. 
3 vols. fcp. 18s. or each vol. separately, 6s. 

Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 

Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Pre&ces and Author's last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s. or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12s. 6d. 

Moore's Poetioal Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s. 6d. each, 

Moore's Lalla Bookh, Tenniel's Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise's 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. Qd, 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
Mdodits, with Maclise*s Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. Qd. 



Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Anther's last Corrections and copyright 
AdditicMDta. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 8s. 6<i each. 

Lays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivry 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. Qd. 

Iiord Macaulay's Iiays of Ancient 
Borne. With 90 Illustrations ea Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by Q. Soharf. Pep. 4to. 21f. 

Miniatirre Edition of Lord Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf 's Il- 
lustrations (as above) redaced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d , 

Poems. By Jeak Inoelow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. ds. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16me, 10s. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec 

tion of the best English Poetry for the ase 
of Children. By a Ladt. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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c fa g ap er Gcnahw Edition, complete ia 1 tdL 
krg« tjpe, with 36 Woodcut IDnatntioBS, 
price 14«. or, with the aaine IixcarTKATiCHn^ 
ia 6 pocfcet Tofai 3s. 6«L cadi. 

AmndillflS Cami, aiTc Mosamm Can- 
tabrigiensiiim Losns Canon. Collegit atqne 
edidit H. Drubt. M.A. Editio Sexta, ca- 
imrit H.J. HoDGSOir, MJL Cnmrn 8tou 
]inea7a.6iL 



The Biad of Homer Tnnfllatod 

into Blank Ycrae. Br Ichabod Chartjcs 
Wbiobt, MJL late FeOow of ICagdalen 
CoD. OzoB. 2 Tob. crown 8tou 21s. 

The niad of Homer in TSngilah 

HezanMier Yene. Bj J. Hbskt Daet, 
MJL of Exeter College, Oxfiitd; Author 
of * Hie Exile of SL Helena, Xewdigate, 
183&' Sq[aare crown Sro. price 21s. cloth. 



The JBneid of Virgil Tranalated into ' Dante's Divine Ck>medy, translated 

F«gii«h Yerse. By Johx Cosdcgtoit, ! in Kngliah Terza Rima br Jomr DATMAar, 

MJL Corpus ProreaM>r of Latin in the Uni- | MjL [With the Italian Text, after 

TCTBtj of Oxford. Crown 8to. 9s. IKmcMi, inlerpaged.] 8rQL 21s. 



Rural SportSy ^"c. 



EncycIoiMBdia of Bural Sports ; 

n Complete Aceoont, Historical, Practical, 
and DescriptiTe^ of Hunting Shooting, 
Fishing, Bactng^ && By D. P. Blaihb. 
With abore 600 Woodcnts (20 from Designs 
\jsj JoHM Lkkch). Sra 42a: 

ITotes on Rifle Shooting. Bj Cap- 
tain Hkatoh, Adjutant of the Third Man- 
chester BiAeYoluntaerCorpa. Fcpl2s.6iL 

CoL Hawker's Instmctiomi to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Bevised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown Svo. with ISustntions. 18s. 

The Biile, its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By Abthub Walkkb (79th High- 
landers), Stall^ Hytheand Fleetwood Schools 
of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
with 125 Woodcuts, 5m. 

The Dead Shotyor Sportsnuui's Complete 
Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c By 
MARyHMAW. Fcp. with Plates, 6s. 

Hints on Shooting, Fishing, Ac. 

both on Sea and Land and in the Fresh 
and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland. By 
C. Iduc, Esq. Second Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

▲ Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Work on every branch of Angling 
practised in Great Britain. By Frakcis 
Francis. With numerous Explanatory 
Plates, coloured and plain, and the largest 
and most reliable List of Salmon Flies ever 
published. PostSvo. 

The Art of Fishing on the Prin- 
ciple of Ayoiding Cruelty: being a brief 
Treatise on the Most Merciful Methods of 
Capturing Fish; describing certsin ap' 
proved Roles in Fishing, used during 60 
Years' Practice. By the R^t. 0. Rat- 
MONp, LL-B. Fcp. 8to, 



Handbook of Angling : Teaching 

Fly-fiahing^ Trolling, Bottom-liahin& Sal- 
mon-fiahing; with the Natmnd Histotyof 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catrhing 
them. By Ephshbka. Fep. Woodcuts^ 5s^ 
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The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

By Altrkd Rohaum. With coloured 
Representations ef the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Inaect. Sixth Edition; with 20 
coloured Plates. 8to. 14s. 

The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Grii^et By 
Jam IS Ptcskoft, B.A. 4th Edition. Fcpw 5r. 

The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise eielusiTely 
PractieaL Bythessme. 18mo.ls. 

Cricketanft. By the same Author. With 7 
Portraits of Ciicketecs. Fqn 6s. 

Yonatt on the Horse. Bevised and 

enhtfgedbyW.WATSOsr, M.R.CY.S. 8to. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6dL 

Yonatt on «he Dog. (By the asme Author.) 
8to. with nnmenws Woodcuts^ 6s. 

The Horse-Trainer's and Sports- 
man's Guide: with Considerations on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Yeterinary Examination. 
By DioBT CoLUHB. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sbeep. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Stesi^ 
M.R.aY.S.L. 8vo. with PUtas and Wood- 
enta, 18s. 

On Drill and ManosuYres of 

Cavaliy, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B. 
commanding the Poonah Division of the 
Bombay Army. Sro. 12t. 6d 
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The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with lUnstrations. Imp. 8to. 12t. Bd, 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing:. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 2s, 6(L 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15». 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post S^o. U. Bd. 



The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stokeiienoe. With 70 Wood En- 
graviaga New Edition. Square crown 
8to. lOs. Qd. 

The Ghreyhonnd. By the same Author. 
Bevised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Orey- 
hounds. Square crown 8yo. 21t. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Trea^ 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8yo. with Illustrations, 7«. 6<f. 



Commerce^ Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs, 



The Commercial Handbook of 

France ; Fnroishing a detailed and compre- 
hensive account of the Trade, Manufactures, 
Industry, and Commerce of France at the 
Present Time. By Frederick Martin. 
With Maps and Plans, including a Coloured 
Map showing the Seats of the Principal 
Industries. Crown 8vo. 

Banking, Carrency, and the Ex- 
changes : a Practical Ti-eatise. Ry Arthur 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister- at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 305. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M'Cul- 
LOCH. New Edition in preparation. 



Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By Pibb- 
REPONT Edwards, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Yice-Consul at New York. Post 8yo. 8«. 6c^ 

A Manual for Naval Cadets. By 

J. M<Neil Botd, late Captain B.N. Third 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post 8yo. 12«. Gd 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Traybbs Twiss, D.CL. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30«. or separately, Past I. Peact^ 
12». Part IL Wwr, 18#. 

A Nautical Dictionary, defining 

the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c By Arthur Youno. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuta 8vo. 18«. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 



Modem Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipta By Eliza Aoton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and 159 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. Sd, 

On Food and its Digestion; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brintoh, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12«. 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By Thomas 6. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
81 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. IQs, 



A Practical Treatise on 

with Formula for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



How to Brew Gkx>d Beer: a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. By John Pitt. Revised 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6dL 

The Billiard Book. By Captaiii 

Crawley, Author of 'Billiards, its Theory 
and Practice,' &c With nearlylOO Diagrams 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 21s. 
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HTbitfty What to Lead. By Cav. 

Third Edition. 32mo. U. 

Short WhiBt. B7 Majob A. The 

Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Essay 
on the Theory of the Modem Scientific 
Game by Pbof. P. Fcp. B$, Qd, 

Two Hundred Chess Froblems, 

composed by F. Hsauet, including the 
Problems to which the Prizes were awarded 
by the Committees of the Era, the Man- 
chester, the Birmingham, and the Bristol 
Chess Problem Tournaments ; accompanied 
by the Solutions. Crown 870. with 200 
IMagrams, 5t. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. 22nd Edition, 
; entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
the Author to the dose of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1866. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
[ and Happinesi. By Soutrwood Skith, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged ; Iwith 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15». 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying«in Boom. By 
T. Buxxy M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
In Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 6s. 



Notes on Hospitals. 1^ J^umsxoE 

NiGHmroAUE. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18«. 

The Executor's Giude. By J. C. 

Hudson. Enlarged Edition, revised by the 
Author, with reference to the latest reported 
Cases and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 6s. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for Making 
Wills. Fcp. 2». 6d. 

The Law relating to Benefit 

Building Societies; with Practical Obser- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Forms of 
Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pbatt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fcp. 8s. Qd, 

C. M. Willich's Popular Tables 

for Ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Benewal 
Finest &c; the Public Fnnds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols firom 
1731 to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand 
and from 1 to 865 Days. 12mo. 8s. dtL 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an F.nglish Dictionaiy and Ghnmmar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chro- 
nology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fcp. 10s. Gd. 



Knowledge for the Young. 



The Stepping Stone to Knowledge: 

Containing upwards of 700 Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted 
to the capacity of Infimt liinds. By a 
Mother. 18mo. price Is. 

The Stepping Btbne to G-eography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to English Histoxr : 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge; Containing several Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo. I9. 

The Stepping Stcme to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. Idmo. Is. 



Second Series of the Stepping 

Stone to Knowledge: containing upwards 
of Eight Hundred Questions and Answers 
on Miscellaneous Subjects not contained in 
the FiBST Sebies. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to French Pronun- 
ciation and Conversation : Containing seve- 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers. By 
Mr. P. Sadleb. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to English Gram- 
mar : containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on English Gnunmar. By 
Mr. P. Sadleb. 18mo. Is. 

The Stepping Stone to Natural History: 
Yebtebbate or Backboned Animals. 
Pabt I. Mammalia ; Pabt II. Birdsy Sq>- 
tUes, Fishes. 18mo. Is. each Part. 
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Latham's English Dictionary S 
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Life of Man Symbolised II 
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Plants 9 
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Eucharistica 15 
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Speeches 6 

— Works 1 
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— — Theory and Practice of Banking 1 9 
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- — - Interpreter 17 
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- Queen's MariM 17 

Mbndblssohn's Letters S 

Mbnzibs' Windsor Great Park 13 

Merivalb's (H.) Historical Studies 1 

( C.) Fall of the Roman Republic 2 

> Romans under the Empire 9 

Boyle Lectures 9 

MiLBS on Horse's Foot and Horse Shoeing . 19 

on Horses' Teeth and Stables 19 

Mill en Liberty 4 

on Representative Government 4 

on Utilitarianism'. 4 

Mill's Dissertations and Discussions. ..... 4 

Political Economy 4 

-System of Logic 4 

-Hamilton's Philosophy 4 



Millbr's Elements of Chemistry 9 

Monsbll's Spiritual Songs 15 

Beatitudes 15 

MoNTOOMBRY ou Pregnancy 10 

Moorb's Irish Melodies 11, 17 

LallaRookh 17 

Journal and Correspondence .... 8 

Poetical Works. 17 

(Dr. G.) First Man 8 

MoRBLL's Elements of Psychology 6 

Mental Philosophy 6 

Moshbim's Ecclesiastical History 14 

Mozart's Letters s 

MttLLBR's (Max) Lectures on the Science of 

Language ft 

(K. O.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece a 

MuRCHisoN on Continued Fevers 10 

Murb's Language and Literature of Greece 1 



New Testament illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings f^om the Old Masters 11 

Nbwman's History of his Religious Opinions S 

Niohtingalb's Notes on Hospitals 90 

Odlins's Animal Chemistry g 

Course of Practical Chemistry. ... 9 

Manual of Chemistry 9 

O'Shba's Guide to Spain 16 

Owbn's Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 8 

OxBNHAM on Atonement 15 



Pacbe's Guide to the Pyrenees 16 

Pagbt's Lectures on Surgical Pathology .. 10 

Pbrbira's Elements of Materia Medica .... 10 

Manual of Materia Medica. 10 

Perkins's Tuscan Sculptors 12 

Phillips's Guide to Geology 8 

Introduction to Mineralogy. ... 8 

Pibssb's Art of Perfumery is 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic IS 

Pitt on Brewing 19 

Playtime with the Poets 17 

Practical Mechanic's Journal 12 

Pratt's Law of Building Societies 20 

Prbscott's Scripture DiflSculties 14 

Proctor's Handbook of the Stars 7 

— Saturn , , 7 

Pycroft's Course of English Reading .... 5 

CricketField ig 

Cricket Tutor I8 

Cricketana ig 

Rayhond on Fishing without Cruelty 18 

Rbaob's Poetical Works 17 

Recreations of a Country Parson 6 

Rbilly's Map of Mont Blanc 15 

RiVBRs's Rose Amateur's Guide 9 
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Eooers'b Correspondence of Greyaon 6 

KcUpse of Faith 6 

Defence of ditto 6 

— — Essaya from the Edinburgh Review 6 

— — Falleriana 6 

Reaaon and Faith 6 

(E.) Fifth-Monarchy JIan 3 

Boost's Thesanms of English AVords and 

Phrases : ( 

RoNALD8*s Fly-Fisher's Entomoloj^* 18 

Rowton's Debater 5 

Russell on Government and Constitution . 1 

Bamdabs's Jastinian's Institutes 4 

Scott's Handbook of Volumetrical Analysis 9 

I Lectures on the Fiue Arts 11 

ScROFB on Volcanos 7 

Sewkll's Amy Herbert 16 

— .^i— CleveHall 16 

. Earl's Daog^hter 16 

Experience of Life 16 
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Glimpse of the World 16 
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— Laneton Paisonag^e 16 
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Preparation for Communion 14 
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Thoughts for the Holy Week 14 
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Shaw's Work on Wine 19 

Shbdden's Elements of Logic 4 

Shiplbt's Church and the World 14 
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Sietbking's (Amelia) Life, by Wink> 
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Smith's (Southwood) Philosophy of Health 20 

(J.) Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck 13 

(G.) Wesleyan Methodism S 
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Moral Philosophy 6 
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Stephen's Essays in Ecclesiastical Me- 
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Stepping-stone (The) to Knowledge, &c. .. 20 

Btibling's Secret of Hegel 6 

StoneHbnob on the Dog 19 

■ on the Greyhound 19 

Strange onSeaAir 10 

Restoration of Health 11 
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Tabso's Jerusalem, by Jambs 17 

Taylor^s (Jeremy) Works, edited by Eden 14 

Tbnnent's Ceylon 8 

—Natural History of Ceylon .... 8 

WildEIephant 8 

Thi rlw all's History of Greece < . . . . 2 

Thomson's (Archbishop) Laws of Tliought 4 

(J.) Tables of Interest 20 

■ Conspectus, by B i rkett 10 

Todd'b Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy 10 

and Bowman's Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man 10 

Tsollope's Barchester Towers 17 

Warden , 17 

Twiss's Law of Nations 19 

Tyndall's Lectures on Heat 8 

Lectures on Sound 8 

Urb's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
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Tan Der Hoevbx's Handbook of Zoology 8 
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Way to Rest 7 
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Watson's Principles and Practice of Physic 10 

W atts's Dictionary of Cbemiatry 9 
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■ by Glbio 3 
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Wh atelt's English Synonymes 4 
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Logic 4 

— ^— • Remains.. 4 
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Paley's Moral Philosophy .... IS 

Whbwbll's History of the Inductive Sci- 
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Whist, what to lead, by Cam 20 

White and Riddle's Latin-English Dic- 
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f^iLBBRrORQS (W.) Recollections of, by 
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Willich's Popular Tables 20 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica. ........... 9 

Windham's Diary S 

Wood's Homes without Hands 8 

Woodward's Historfctl and Chronologicid 

Encyclopaedia 2 
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